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ABSIBACT 

The purpose of this eight-unit course is to explore 
the values and issues of modern urban neighborhoods. It focuses on 
how ccmmunity leaders can apply the broad principle of justice to 
problems of security, reciprocity, and fellowship that face most 
neighborhoods today. The course is intended for use by community 
leaders in building community action organizations. Each unit 
presents essays, suggestions for farther reading, and discussion 
questions. The first unit defines different types of communities, 
presents theoretical observations on community, and identifies major 
problems of urban neighborhoods. The second unit explores security 
through discussion of crime in Philadelphia, followed by a discussion 
of the relationship between reciprocity, privatism^ and public policy 
in Unit three. Ihe fourth unit presents essays op the value of 
community and religious fellowship. An examination of the importance 
of justice is presented in Units five through eight. Background 
material on the relevance of justice, traditions of justice, and 
social and corporate justice is followed by investigation of the 
relationship between justice, security, individual/community 
interests, and fellowship. Topics include child neglect, social 
class, neighborhood crime, ideal justice, criminal rehabilitation, 
economic conditions, cooperative self-help, and conflict resolution. 
A social contract technique for establishing political communities is 
described and an outline of sessions for discussing tjxe eight units 
is presented. (Authcr/DB) 
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BUILDING COMMUNITY 



By iLciward Scluvartz 

Buildin^ Coniniiniity is an eight-unit course 
aimed at exploring the values and issues of 
modern urban neighborhoods. It focuses on 
how community leaders can apply the broad 
principle of justice to problems of security, 
reciprocity, and fellowship that face most 
neighborhoods toda>'. 

Build utg Covtmtiituy has been made possible 
by grants from the Rockefeller I^'oundation, 
the William Penn Foundation, and the Dolfingcr- 
McMahon Fund. 
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INTRODUCTION AND SYLLABUS 



A . Purpose 



The aim of the course will be to help neighborhood leaders 
examine the possibilities of building active community organiza- 
tions within neighborhoods in Philadelphia • Specifically, we 
will be exploring the common values upon which such organiza- 
tions might be based. The first part of this course will explore 
expectations within neighborhoods about three areas of central 
concern to all communities — security, reciprocity, and fellow- 
ship. From there, the seminar will examine the central value 
that should govern all communities — justice. Then students will 
explore how different attitudes about justice will affect neigh- 
borhood attitudes on how to respond to issues of security, re- 
ciprocity, and justice. In practical terms, the first part of 
the seminar will identify the goals around which community or- 
ganizations might form; the second part, assess the extent to 
which neighborhood residents agree on strategies to achieve 
these goais. 

We divide the text into eight units. Readitigs will be pro- 
vided for each unit, to be used as the basis for discussion. We 
also suggest several questions for these discussions. Yet as 
important as the questions is the social contract technique upon 
which they are based. 



B . The Social Contract Theory 



Community activists often complain about the breakdown of 
neighborhood values, but they have little idea as to how to re- 
store them. Nor do current techniques in values education of- 
fer much to civic leaders in developing strong authority at the 
neighborhood level. "Values clarification," for example, aims 
at helping students tolerate differences in values and points of 
view, as well as to understand their own values. It does not 
provide for the development of common values that the students 
will take seriously as essential to social and political well- 
being . 

The problem of cultivating collective values is hardly 
new, however. It is the central task of all political systems. 
If Am»ericans have become so individualistic that we cannot even 
figure out how to share common principles, then perhaps we must 
return to the technique by which political communities are of- 
ten established — the social contract. 
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Social contract theory dates back to the 17th and 18th 
centuries, during the earliest transformation between Monarch- 
ical and Parliamentary political systems. The first major con- 
tract theorist, Thomas Hobbes, argued that human beings in a 
"state of nature" would agree to a social contract pledging 
absolute obedience to a sovereign, in order to avoid the "war 
of all against all" that would develop without common law and 
government to regulate our behavior. John Locke, considered 
to be the philosophical ancestor of America, argued several 
years later in 1690 that a fair social contract should hold 
the government, as well as the citizens, accountable to the 
broader public standards of preserving life, liberty, and 
property. If a government ignored these basic principles, 
then the citizens should have th'S right to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. VJriting in France, Jean Jacque Rousseau went even 
further. He insisted that the only just contract was one which 
reflected the "general will" of all signatories — "^heir common 
commitment to standards of public virtue that would^^^yarn the 
comm.unity. Each year the citizens would have to meet to reaf- 
firm their commitment to this contract or to change it. On 
questions of basic law, Rousseau said, there could be no sur- 
rendering representation to secondary institutions. 

Today, laws passed by local and national governments are 
presumed to provide the social contract for our communities. 
Obviously, this proposition is honored more in theory than in 
fact. Were our society to obey the law, there would be few 
murders, robberies, .instances of vandalism, corporate rip-offs, 
and political corruption. Modern America faces all of these 
problems, however, despite an abundance of laws to deal with 
them. 

The problem is particularly acute in low-income and min- 
.„.ority communities, in view of the uneven application of differ- 
ent laws to different groups. When laws governing racial dis- 
crimination are loosely enforced, it is hardly surprising that 
minority young people develop cynical attitudes about the gov- 
ernment that makes them. When middle and upper-class young 
people receive mild sentences for vandalism in the suburbs,, 
while their low-income counterparts in the inner city are treat- 
ed severely--or at least expected to be by the public — it is 
not surprising that urban young people end up viewing police, 
the courts, and the law itself as the enemy. Unfortunately, 
it is not judges who suffer the consequences of a disrespect 
for law, it is the neighborhoods themselves. For these com- 
munities, the results are catastrophic, as much for the vandals 
as for their victims. , 
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Therefore, given that the laws of society have lost 
their force in many neighborhoods, perhaps it is time for 
the people of these neighborhoods to heed Rousseau's advice 
and develc^.' social contracts of their own. Such a process 
would have seemed almost inevitable to early Americans. To 
them, in a country this large, law made sense only when en- 
forced in a small community of a few citizens, assumed to 
be equal in influence and dignity — citizens who shared 
through continuing discussion a sense of what their communi- 
ty .required. Under these conditions, social pressure would 
be as effective in enforcing common standards as the courts. 
Without this strong social .support, moreover, early Ameri- 
cans realized that the laws would appear foreign and tyran- 
nical, regardless of the process for choosing legislators. 
They knew, in short, that respect for law depends upon con- 
sent, and that consent often depends upon the opportunity 
to affirm, actively, whatever the precise agreement is to 
be . 



C . Social Contract Technique 



Designing a neighborhood social contract is like setting 
up a code of rules or law. Let's say, for example, that the 
leaders of a community want to establish a social contract for 
neighborhood security. Their normal response to neighborhood 
crime would be to call a meeting where residents would air 
their complaints. Then someone would outline a few tech- 
niques for self-protection — watching one another's homes, 
patrolling blocks, etc. Someone else would call for a follow- 
up meeting with the police. Then the leaders would pass a- 
round a sign-up sheet for volunteers to work on future pro- 
grams and everyone would go home. 

What sort of common purpose would this meeting develop, 
however? While a few people would sound off, the rest would 
remain quiet. Nor would anyone know what the other neighbors 
thought about the problem. Security affects everyone, not 
just the people who come to meetings. Without some visible 
commitment from the entire community to enforce standards of 
protection, no one would feel genuinely safe. 

This is where the social contract technique could make 
a difference . Instead of asking , "What are your complaints? " 
the chairperson would start by asking, "What rules should we 
make governing security in this neighborhood?" The discus- 
sion, then, would aim at developing a list of acceptable com- 
munity standards. It would not matter that some rules merely 
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roooated existing laws. The important point is that the neigh- 
bors themselves would agree to enforce the rules, or to demand 
their enforcement by existing authorities. Moreover, they 
^uld express this . agreement not merely by vo.ng fo^^the^con- 

Teofi; ^i n1t!^^;;ry a^^o 2H he^Sgfatures ^^^^ 
in the neighborhood. When they have ^^"^^^^f 
for signatures, they recopy the contract "^^h all the signa 
tures and distribute it to everyone. From that point for 
ward, people who complained about problems of security would 
refer not merely to laws, but to the specific rules that the 
community had endorsed. Then the neighborhood association 
could work to prevent continuing violations of tne rules. 

The advantages of social contracts should be obvious, but 
we will list a fe\v of the most important ones. 

First contracts force neighbors to think about the Posi- 
tive value; hidden behind their complaints. Listing only what's 
wrong with a community discourages people, unless they feel that 
Sey can do something to improve it. Thinking specifically 
about what the neighborhood maght_t^be gives people hope that 
improvement is possible. 

second, contracts show the majority of ^he neighbors that 
they do share certain standards for their neighborhood. Often, 
noi^hbSrs feel like they are the only ones who are concerned 
Sbou^ a particular probLm or issue. A --^^^f ^ev ' are' 
bv all the people around them, tells everyone that they are 
not aione--?Sa? they can turn to their neighbors for assistance. 
The process is critical to building cominunity. 

Third, contracts offer potential violators a gentle warn- 
inc, to channe ?heir ways before the neighbors single them out. 
iSailv' Residents know when they are doing something considered 
unnrcootablo Thev may even feel that a particular rule is 
""!meS at ih^m.' yet ^his is a healthy feeling. It shows that^- 
they are aware of their behavior. The contract, signed by their 
neighbors, tolls them to shape up without pointing directly at 



them 



Fourth, contracts tell institutions external to the neigh- 
borhood what the standards of the ^^'^'^^"^ty are Police off i- 
ccrs who know that neighbors have signed a security contract 
Till have a clear understanding of how they feel about crime 
IkI harassment. Real estate agents and ^,°^f %^°3^^- 

coive all social contracts covering issues like noise, pets, 
and curfews, so that they can make potential homebuyers and 
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tenants aware of them. Moreover, as we shall see, the contract 
technique is a good way to negotiate agreements between resi- 
dents and institutions--banks , businesses, even public officials. 
If a community doesn't always have the power to pass a law, it 
might at least be able to force a specific private or public 
agency to endorse a contract. Signed agreements of this kind 
can help define what society means by phrases like "corporate" 
or "public responsibility." 

Finally , contracts clarify the strength of the community 
itself. Obviously, a list of rules, even one signed by every- 
one, is no better than the willingness of the neighbors to en- 
force them. An agreement with an institution, likewise, will 
D.ake sense only jf both sides live up to it. Some community • - 
organizations show their strength by the number of victories 
they can win against the establishment. Others measure it by 
the number of programs they sponsor. The contract technique 
establishes the most compelling , but fairest , standard of 
all--the ability of an organization to reflect and enforce 
the best values of those whom it pretends to represent. 



In many of these sessions, we will ask participants to 
imagine what model social contracts for their neighborhoods 
would look like. In a few cases", 'we will reproduce contracts 
already in use in different communities. We expect that a few 
community leaders will not wait for the end of **the course to 
apply the technique; they will get started right away. In 
the first seminar conducted by the Institute using the tech- 
nique, this is exactly what happened. There are now several 
blocks in Philadelphia using social contracts. Soon, we ex- 
pect many more. It is a simple technique, but an important 
one.* As this entire course argues, community emerges when 
people discover what they share. A social contract affirms 
this discovery in a language that everyone can understand. 



D . Breakdown of iSessions 



Session 1. Preconditions of Community 

In this session, students will be asked to define what 
they mean by a "community," then whether they feel that their 
neighborhoods constitute active communities. They will be 
asked to familiarize themselves with the preconditions of 
community to be explored in the course--security , reciprocity, 
fellowship, and justice. To what extent do established insti- 
tutions promote each of these values in neighborhoods? To 
what extent would an active community organization be required 
to promote these values? 
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Readings : 

"Observations on Community," John Schaar 

"The Uses of City Neiahborhoods," from The Life and Death 
of American Cities , Jane Jacobs, in " The City as a Com muni- 
ty," Edited by Gerald Lilenward, pp. 111-120. 

Session 2. The Value of Security 

This session will examine problems of security within the 
neighborhoods. Are there issues of security in the neighborhoods? 
What are they? How are police, school, social service, and com- 
munity institutions responding to them? Do residents define 
security merely as freedom from crime, or do groups ot young 
people on street corners constitute threats to security as well? 
What would a secure neighborhood look like? 

Readings : 

"Crime Patterns in Philadelphia: 1840-1870," by David 
R. Johnson, in The Peoples of Philadelphia , Allan Davis 
& Mark Haller, pp. 89-107. 

Session 3. The Value of Reciprocity 

Reciprocity is the value of fairness in dealings between 
citizens A sense of reciprocity is critical to relationships 
witSIn the neighborhoods. Do residents of a neighborhood make 
e^^.alTnt contributions to its well-being, or do some do all 
the work," while others contribute nothing to the quality ot 
Ufe^ IS there a balance between the claims of different groups 
within the neighborhood-residents, developers, industrial plants, 
stores— or do some groups get special treatment? What, then, 
are the issues of reciprocity within the neighborhood to which 
a community association might respond? 

Readings : 

"Industrial Metropolis as Inheritance," The Private City, 
Sam Bass Warner, Jr., pp. 202-210. 

The urban Neighborhood , excerpts, Suzanne Langer, pp. 1-36. 

"How Americans Combat Individualism by the Principle of 
Se??-lnterest, Rightly Understood," Alexis de Tocqueville, . 
Democracy in America , Volume' II, Book II, Chapter 8. 

Session 4. The Value of Fellowship 

TO what extent does the neighborhood promote friendships 
amona residents? Around what institutions do friendship pat- 
te?nl develop? Or is the neighborhood merely a geographic 
center for ?solated people? Are the blocks organized? Should 
a co^un?ty association attempt to promote fellowship in the 
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neighborhood, or would most residents prefer to be left to 
themselves? 

Readings ; 

"Spirit of Township in New England," Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Democracy in America , Volume I, Chapter 5. 

"The Ghetto as a Cultural Community ," (Jewish) from 
The Ghetto , Lewis Wirth, ^^P- 201-226. 

"Portrait of a Changing Irish Neighborhood," from 
That Most Distressful Nation , Andrew M. Greeley, 
pp. 231-245. 

"Bronzeville , " from Black Metropolis , St. Clair 
Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Volume II, pp. 383-397. 

Session 5. The Ideal of. Justice 

Two distinct ideas of justice survive in America, reflect- 
ing the complex influences on our national values and goals. 
The dominant idea evolves from our liberal heritage as a free 
society that guarantees equality of opportunity to achieve pri- 
vate advantages of wealth and security. Within this tradition, 
government is obliged to protect the property of each person, 
to guarantee equality of opportunity of all groups to the re- 
wards that society offers and to insure equality in voting and 
democratic institutions. 

A second , more idealistic tradition , stemming from our re- 
ligious traditions, has had a profound impact on America as well. 
In this tradition, justice is achieved only when all people work 
together to bring out the best qualities of each one. In Plato's 
formulation, the just community is one in which there is a "right 
ordering" of the spiritual, military, and economic needs of the 
community; and in which each person is making precisely the best 
.contribution that he or she is suited to make. Most successful 
movements for economic justice in America have been based on some- 
thing approaching this conception of justice. 

As de Tocqueville argued, few Americans will state baldly 
that they have a right to do as they please, regardless of 
what happens around them. Most debates within society, and by 
extension within neighborhoods , reflect conflicts between the 
liberal and the idealistic conceptions of justice. Unfortunate- 
ly, the warriors in these battles often never reach the point of 
sorting out the issues of principle that divide them. Instead , 
they attack one another racially or ethnically, or move away. 

This session will engage students in a discussion of their 
own conception of- justice and how it affects their view of a num- 
ber of important community problems. 
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The Model of Christian Charity, by John Winthrop. 

"Wealth, by Andrew Carnegie," in '"^^ "^^g 

G ospel of Wealth , Lexington, Ma^ . --h and 

Company, 194 9. 

Andrew Jackson's Veto of the Second National Bank, 
July 10, 1832. 



session 6. Justice and Security 

What would be a just strategy for a neighborhood associa- 
tion to adopt in dealing with issues of security-a strategy 
Ihlt only emphasized separating vandals and criminals from the 
co^un5:t^;Tstrategy that emphasized P-,^-^^^^, lita?Jng 
hood from crime; or a strategy that worked on rehabilitating 
ex-of?enSe?s as well? This debate will be related to the prin- 
ciples of justice examined in the previous session. 

Readings ; 

"The Future of the Lower Class," from The Unheavenly 
City , Edward Banfield, pp. 236-256. 

John Maher of Delancey St ., Grover Sales, excerpts, 
pp. 53-55; 59-61; 62-6 7; 92-93; 95-97; 157-161. 

Session 7. Justice and Reciprocity 

What is a just strategy for establishing reciprocity in 
dea] ings among neighborhood residents? Would the community 
assoJiluSn win support for a code of ethics in the neighbor - 
Sood? TO what extent will businesses and banks take the qual- 
??v of neighborhood life into consideration in their investment 
and development decisions in the neighborhood? How can govern- 
Te JalllT.irly with neighborhoods in its o-^Plj-^? J,^^ 
development decisions? This, too, will be related to stan 
dards of justice explored in Session 5. 
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William Raspberry, "Making Johnny Learn," Washington 
Post , January 30, 1976. 

Robert Creamer, "Organizing Money," Public Policy 
Reader , Derek Shearer and Lee Webb, eds . , Washington , 
Institute for Policy Studies, 1975. 

Bill Callahan, "Fair Taxation with Real Rei 'dentation , " 
published by Tax Equity for America Party, Philadelphia. 



Session 8. Justice and Fellowship 

What kind of organization is best suited to promote fel- 
lowship around the pursuit of justice in neighborhoods — a co- 
operative, self-development organization that pools neighbor- 
hood resources to solve problems? a direct action organiza- - 
tion that aims at winning victories from political and econom- 
ic institutions; or the ward structure within the political 
parties? This session will explore the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each strategy, consistant with the discussion of 
community and justice undertaken throughout the seminar. 

Readings ; 

Cooperative Community Development , excerpts. Edited by 
Joe Falk, pp. 47-65. 

"Conflict Tactics," from Reveille for Radicals , Saul 
Alinsky, pp. 132-146. 

"How to Become a Statesman,"; "To Hold Your District: 
Study Human Nature and Act Accordin'"; "On Municipal 
Ownership"; "Tammany's Patriotism"; and "The Strenuous 
Life of the District Leader," from Plunkitt of Tammany 
Hall , William L. Riordan. 



UNIT I. THE PRECONDITIONS OF COMMUNITY 



A. Introduction 



The word "community" is up'-i in so many ways these days that 
it is difficult to understand people mean by it. Residents 

of relatively small towns, r e, will refer to "our commu- 

nity," implying that they sli .ithing more than the land on 

which their homes are locatea. the same time, we hear^^refer- 

ences to the "black community" or the "Italian community, _ as- 
suming an identity of purpose within a racial or ethnic minority 
that extends throughout the country. Activists in urban neigh- 
borhoods talk about creating a "sense of community" among the 
people who live there, without ever saying how they will create 
this mysterious feeling of belonging. Finally, we hear the term 
"community of interest" used to describe an alliance between two 
groups that disagree on fundamental questions, but are willing 
to work together around a specific issue upon which they agree, 
even for different reasons. 

V7e, therefore, will establish our own definition of communi- 
ty the one upon which this text is based, from the beginning. 
It is a tough definition. We believe that a community is a group 
of people working together actively to achieve a common goal. Or, 
in St. Augustine's classic formulation, "a community is a group of 
noople' united around the common object of their love." (1.) The notion 
of unity is critical to this definition. The idea that people 
work together is central to it. The idea that they accept the 
authority of the group over their behavior— that is, once the 
group decides, they go along— is critical.- Without, these con- 
ditions, we believe there is no community, even if the people 
involved might share a common space, a common race, or even a 
common ethnic nationality and citizenship. 

The tough definition of community allows us to identify 
degrees of community among people. A group of people may share 
the common goal of building a house. They are willing to work 
together to build the house. They are willing to accept the 
authority of the group over their house-building decisions. Yet 
that is the extent of the community that binds them. They would 
not accept the authority of the group over their vacation plans, 
or nqree to work together to sponsor a picnic. Moreover, once 
the house is built, their comir>unity ceases. This is a community, 
as far as it goes, but its members and those who observe it must 
undershand how far it does go. Often, community activists show 
great enthusiasm when they mobilize people's work together around 
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a specific issue or cause, only to become disgusted when the 
group disbands after the issue is won or lost. They have failed 
to identify the extent to which the group shared an objective. 

This tough definition of community also allows us to iden- 
tify different kinds of communities. As St. Augustine himself 
argued , the "common objects " of people ' s love may vary consider- 
ably. There are communities devoted to farming, to war, and 

communities organized to pursue a spiritual ideal. The partners 
in Q law firm may constitute a community of law practice, just 
as the active members of r^-ion share a community devoted to 
gaining decent waqe?^ ' v. md working conditioii . for their 

mbers. Communis . be a value, but it is not an ul- 

timate value. Nazii^ iiad a community with one anothor~-based 
upon their common love of war, conquest, and genocide. The 
early Puritans in the United States shared a quite different 
kind of community, devoted to the pursuit of God's will as re- 
vealed in Scripture and interpreted by their Ministers. Thus, 
our assessment of the moral character of a community will depend 
upon our assessment of its common objectives. As Puritan preach 
ers themselves put it, "The mind is great if the object of its desire 
is great: 'as the things and objects are great or mean, that men converse 
withall; so they are high or low spirited.'" 

Around what kind of goals, then, do people forrr active 
communities? Borrowing from Aristotle, Professor J( :\ Schaar 
of the University of California at Santa Cru2 ident os four: 

mutual protec-Lnn and material convenience, "be use 

through the i::-:^rplay of the diversities, men v -e 

able to serve .s compliments of: one another and -o 

attain a high c and better life by the mutual e: .lo.nge 



reciprocity, zhe "feeling of mutuality and fairness" that 
must characterize the economic relationships among people; 

fellowship, sympathy, and good will, "tying the members 
of the community together; and 

justice. '*It the capstone^ It is found perfoctly in 

the formulatioT that men form f ommunitios not jMi.qt l.o 
live, but t^ 'i-i-o a life of feiicity and goodne^^s." (2.) 

Professor Scr.i...- . is particularly insistent upon ihe impor- 
tance of develop iic- : common sense of j ustice in communities 
that hope to last - Aristotle , he points out , believed that 
without this senSxy \sociability and fellowship becomes more hordir^q 
together undistinguir: . . by any nobler purpose of gain, ar\d the coinmunity 
itself becomes littlo :Moro than a commercial enterprise." Professor 
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Schaar tells us that Plato's standards for community were even 
harsher than Aristotle's. Schaar notes that to Plato, political 
community' was possible only under a couple of prior conditions-where , 
first of all, men are bound by a common reverence for the same conception 
of iustice and of virtue. Secondly, these tablets of justice and virtue 
must be based in divine origin, mur.t be hallowed by tradition, and must 
be enforced by the laws and insti .utions . " (3.) 

These are important statements. We should examine how 
Professor Schaar develops them. 
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"OBSERVATIONS ON COMMUNITY'^ 



John Schaar 
May 1970 



(EJitor's Mote: Between September, 1969 ami May, i970 

- iJt the behest of the Editor the Anieridui offiee of the 
hiterftiitinmil Assneiiition ofCuitural breeiio}}! in dvn- 
briti}ie, AUiss. etnuincted six .sessions on the idea nf ''eoni- 

v". The se.^sinns were a prototype of the kind of 
pross^rams that the Institute for the Study of Civie Vidues 
HOW i^pofisors in Philadelphia. Scholars Jabor leaders, 
aetivists met monthly with Professors John Schaar, Wilson 
Carey McWilHams, and others to exa>nine how their theo- 
ries of ''community" applird to the political, economic, 
and Social crises of A merit a today. Transcripts of the 
proceedin\iS, then, were made available to the participants. 
The papers developed by Professors Schaar and MeWilliams 
for the.se seminars were never published. The Institute has 
u.sed them effectively: however, particularly in sennnars 
with professiouids involved in community ivork. Indeed, 
the In.stitute's \\\iihhnrhoods Project, aimed at promoting, 
urban neii^hborhoods as centers of community in the ci- 
ties, evolved out a study-}^roup ewnninin^i^ the concept of 
"community " presented here. 

I , c)J course, ilon't know where you pef)ple have been , what 
kind of journeys you've had, l)ut I thoui^hi at least IVI try 
to start - I know \'our [general theme has heen eomnuinity 

- by sa\'ini,' a ver\' tew, very basie, almost elementarv 
words about some of the wa\ S that niition, that problem, 
that set of ideas and theories have been formulated in the 
tradition of Western politieal ihoui^lit and institutions. 
Maybe tltc\''ll set a kind of eontcxt, a kind of boundary, 
provide .is with a few terms when we try to talk about 
where we are. So this is gnini,' ^'^*i'y schematic, it's 
even ^oing to be stark - a kind of schematic presentation 
of some of the basie ways of this oldest and in our ilav a- 
gain, liveliest of the proi^lems of political iheor\'. I'm not 
yoiny to try to say anytiivj ncs\ . I'm )usi j.»oini» to tr\' to 
formulate a few themes fv.r our talk. 



! think the way the question has been mainly formulated 
(and it's a formulation that's appearing among us agiin 
today) is one that starts with a tension or strain between 
rhe demands of politieal order and structure anil uniformity 
on the other. Today, in place after place, in writer after 
writer, this theme and this problem in effect is being 
formulated in ways that make it insiiluable, that offer 
terms for the discussion which can end up onl\' in para- 
dox. It's formulated today increasingly as not merely a 
tension, but probably an incompatibility, between things 
that we call individual freedom or authenticity or self- 
fulfillment and self-realization on the one side, and the 
structures and processes of power and of domination and 
of alienation and mediation on the other. 

Kven that harsh formulation, and in the end not very useful 
formulation, is not new. If you start, for example, with 
certain of the themes in that magnificent Platonic ;dlcgor\ 
of the Cave, we're already taught that at least for certain 
individuals who would seek the highest possible fulfillment 
of their potential, it is necessary to leave the market place 
- to leave the life of common men and of conunon things, 
and to fix their gaze and their energies on an order of truth 
and reality and being which is higher, more enduring than 
the fleeting images of the world of opinion. And Plato 
tells us that once a man has tasted o( that, he in effect 
will have to be compelled to descend again into the cave, 
into the market place, to shoulder some of the common 
burdens of ruling and of earing for the whole, 

That night, that Platonic flight from the market place in 
his argument, of course, in the interest of the highest pos- 
sil)ilities of the self, and only for the best men - is reeom- 
niended today by i^ioderns for all men. The notion of 
higher and of lower has virtualK' disappeared froni the ve- 
C()mmcndation. So you can see the symbolical siruciure 
of the argument is as ohl as Plato, but the eonli ni and the 
ten(jr of the argmnent is, 1 think, among us lodav scry, 
very different. N'ou cut off the notion of higher and 
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lower and the wliolc thing changes. The modern con- 
sciousncss contains very little of that Platonic notion that 
when the prepared man leaves the market plftcc he will find 
authentic fulfillment not in an order created by him, but 
in an order discovered by him r ^cal and existing outside 
of himself. Whereas for the modern, increasingly we are 
being told by the writers on this subject that man's only 
authentic and true home is the self itself. That is the 
only home he has. and that of course is a decisive differ- 
ence. That's one way the problem has been formulated for 
us, that's one way of stating very starkly the change of 
accent that has taken place in formulating the argument. . 

And then there is a contending formulation of the question 
which is like the other one, equally old and equally new. 
This contending formulation, of course, found its earliest 
philosophical Treatment in the Aristotelian vision of poli- 
tical life, a vision that tried to reconcile the difference 
between the private and the public selves - which argues 
that participation in the public things and cares was an 
essential activity in the individual quest for fulfillment or 
authenticity that the idiot, in effect, was not fully a man. 
Now that formulation finds its modern echoes, of course, m 
such things as the slogans of participator)' democracy and 
in a good many books and essays. But:herc again there arc 
decisive differences between the classical and modern for- 
mulations on this question which I'm going to touch on 
in just a minute. So then e have this one way of formu- 
lating the question ~ it '5. ormulation that asks, "can the 
individual participate in i.. structures and processes of 
politics and still achieve an authentic expression of the 
highest potentialities of the self?" We have that one 
common way of formulating the question and we already 
have those two great and opposing answers to it. 

There has been, 1 think, a second enduring way of formu- 
lating this problem and question in political philosophy. 
The question is put, ''Arc there any conditons which arc 
prior to and necessary for the existence of political order 
and community, as such? Arc there then indispensable pre- 
requisites for political community?" Here again, I want to 
l(Kjk v?ry, very quickly at some of the contending answers to 
that question. One starts again with Plato, because he has 
offered us an enduring answer to the question - one that 
still echoes in muted form and sometimes in very loud 
voices among us today. Usually, I suppose, if you were 
doing this very seriously from Plato, you would look at 
The Republic. 1 want to just simply instead go through the 
retelling of a little story in The Protagoras, where Plato of- 
fers us one of his earliest m^ths. That is, of course, his tell- 
ing of the myth of Prometheus. 

I won't try to expound the dialogue or anything of that 
sort, just retell the story very quickly. You remember it runs 
something like - after the L'rc^turcs were created by the 
gods they gave to Kpimetltr^^is and to Prometheus the work 
of equipping each of the cnrarures with the materials and 
ability necessary to their sunival. Again, as I'm sure you 
know, it was i:pinH"theus wr n took on the job and he loused 
it up. Bv the time he got ajoiind to man, the highest crea- 
ture, he had exhausted all :iu« materials and resourees avail- 
able'to him. His brother Pmnietheus coped with the prob- 
■ leni bv that fanuuis theft he stole the mechanical arts and 
fire. He could nm, however - we are told in this Plutonic 



telling of the myth, steal political wisdom because that was 
held by Zeus. 

Now fascinatingly, at this very eariy time, we're told chat 
man is already equipped for survival. He is able to live dis- 
persed with the arts that have been made available to him 
by this theft. He is able to live without the city in small 
and scattered and isolated groups. In this condition, then, 
men have the means of light, but they are too weak to de- 
fend themselves against some of the animals more furiously 
equipped. For, we are told by Plato, they lack the art of 
government, of which the art of war is a part. Therefore, • 
they gathered into cities for their self-preservation, but 
lacking that art of government, they fell into conflict, 
Zeus, fearing the extermination of the whole race, sent his 
messenger to them, and here I quote: '^bearing reverence 
and justice to be the ordering principles of cities and the 
bonds of friendship and conciliation." Then thrrr 
things are brought along at the same time. There is the in- 
struction that reverence and justice must be distributed so 
that each man shares in them. They must not be distribut- 
ed in the way the arts are, where only some can have an 
art and not all, for we're told that cities can exist only if 
all men share in the virtues and in a reverence for justice. 
The next thing that is brought is a God^ecreed law de- 
claring that he who has no part in reverence and justice 
shall be put to death as a plague of the state. The final 
counsel is that the state must vigorously and constantly, 
through every means available to it, teach men laws and 
teach men the meaning of justice. It must compel all men 
to live after the pattern furnished by the laws and justice 
and not to live after their own fancies and tastes. 

The point is, I think, in his way of formulating the ques- 
tion political community is possible only under a couple of 
prior conditions - where, first of all, men are bound to- 
ijcther by a common reverence for the same conception of 
justice and of virtue. Secondly, these tablets of justice and 
of virtue must be based in divine origin, must be hallowed 
by tradition, and must be enforced by the laws and the 
institutions. Now that is such a beautiful and still timely 
way of making that formulation. It is as though in anti- 
cipation, Plato had looked forward to that time which is 
ours when, in effect, God is dead, when tradition is either 
hollow, (or for those who still have it, it is seen mainly as 
a burden); where the law is seen increasingly as Httle more 
than temporary treaties in the struggle of competing groups 
for competitive advantage; and finally, where sets of be- 
liefs held in common are said to be something called 
ideologies, all of which might be equally valid. Or at 
least, we arc very confused aibout the status of our loyalities 
and.auT obligations to any .sttth sets of seemingly arbitrary 
and relative beliefs. In short, then, we live in a world ob- 
viously without tradition and transcendence, and I'm 
simply trying to remind you that theorists heretofore, very 
powerful ones among them, have known of no way of keep- 
ing order in such a time save through force. 

Now tta myth and most politicial thought stemming from 
th it time always formulated the question in terms of what 
did mOT owe the city and each other. What is so fascinating 
and twublesomc in our time is that today, the very priori- 
ties orJinarily in most of the discussions of this subject and 
in nu»st of the books on.this subject have shifted so that the 
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primary concern is not j;o mucli with what men owe the 
city as it is with what each man owes himself. That is 
where I think typically, discussions even of this theme and 
topic tend to begin today. It comes as no surprise. In 
many ways this was the American concern, the American 
promise, the American commitment from the very found- 
ling. Our central value was liberty, it was not common 
reverence for justice and for virtue. Liberty was defined 
as. private liberty, namely as the liberty to enhance one's 
private estate and possibilities to the limits of his power. 
Interests and desires become the main if not the sole guides 
to conduct. In that profound sense, the American found- 
ling was genuinely democratic. By calling it genuinely 
democratic, I mean there were to be imposed no comnjon 
standards. I mean, secondly, that the test of conduct was 
* : ro bitSiiMntercst or self-expression or .self-fulfillment. 
The contrsr would vary. The logic would be remarkably 
uniform. Thirdly, 1 mean that all desires were to be re- 
garded as equally valid. Desire is to be. gratified in effect 
because it is there. I'm trying to say thatii is that tendency 
which has now reached its perfection among us. 

It's that tendency that sets, I think, the problem for our 
discussion. A hundred texts and movements today, even 
those that think they are talking about political com- 
munity, stress self-liberation and self-fulfillment. They 
reject, in one of the common vocabularies of the day, 
'*role-playing". Or they reject singleness of occupation and 
purpose. We're, I think, striving for some vulgarized ver- 
sion of the Marxian vision of the miiluplc man set forth in 
The Gmnan Ideology, 

Many writers today are stressing, in effect that any insti- 
tution which is not immediately responsive to personal 
desire and demands is without justification. That's where 
most of the writers are. The test of the validity of any 
institution is that it must directly and almost immediately 
contribute to the fulfillment of personal demand and de- 
sire. Of course, there's an interesting body of writers ~ 
I think they've got their own problems but they're inter- 
esting - Abraham Maslow's perhaps the most powerful of 
them, who try to go beyond this and provide a task. Insti- 
tutions must fill basic human needs, not merely all inter- 
ests and desires. The problem, however, is that the list of 
those basic human needs varies among the writers. 

I just want to conclude by saying that nobody can say at ail 
where this modern discovery and celebration of the self is 
going to lead us. I want to make a couple of points about 
it. First of all, nobody known to me has found that kind of 
integrative principle of the self upon which ue can build 
towards all these shining and da/./.ling promisi s that are 
held before us^oday, .such as authenticity, the experimental 
and open orientation, and so forth. I'm trying to say that it 
is .so importanrto understand that after 300 yc^s of look- 
ing for it, the 5^x•lf remains elusive, ironically pemaps, the 
most elusive thing of all, thouj^h seemingly it is-rhe nKrst 
intimate thing, the thing closest to us. Now, sec ^ndly, if 
that is the case, and if these impulses towarvls sr: reali- 
zation are basic, then the only justifieaiion lor ( olitjc:il or- 
der and ecmimunity is that tliey must aid in achiivin^: self- 
fulfillment. That fornudation I've ivisi proposed u\ yow pro- 



bably renders the whole problem of political community 
odious. It probably makes it impossible to discuss the 
problem meaningfully. It rests, as I've said, on a very 
vague basis — the elusive self. Then it goes on to rest all 
its supreme values on the self. By doing so, I think it vir- 
tually forecloses most of the really serious questions that 
have to be encountered in a discussion of the problem of 
community. 

I'll close on just one point. Just to suggest what some of 
the problems which are to be encountered in a serious dis- 
cussion of community, I want to suj»|»esr to \'om a few 
offered by Aristotlf Vou r'-'nci.,., : |: nuignifi- 
cent arguemnt with Plato on exactly this question. It 
remains, I think, the very best discussion of the matter in 
the whole of Western political thought. Me took up d)e 
contest with Plato at exactly that point where Plato had 
concluded after w pwerful and beautiful argument that 
since unity was a jood in the state the best state was the 
one with the most unity and the state was a perfect unity. 
It was exactly at that point that Aristotle enters tlie conver- 
sation with the proposition that" the state cannot attain, 
and therefore should not aspire to attain unity. Me thought 
this was so because the state consists neither of one man 
nor of a body of identicals. Rather it consists of a body of 
different kinds of men. Therefore, he tells us, community 
requires different kinds of capacity, interest and character 
among its members. It does so because through the inter- 
play of the diversities, men, are able to serve as compli- 
ments of one another and to attain a higher and better life 
by the mutual exchange of different services. That's the 
first area of discussion for the problem of community. 

That something more that I'm trying to deal with, I think, 
has two parts. It first of all has a part going by a number of 
names — fellowship, sympathy and good will tying the 
members of the body together, giving them a sense of 
common trust and responsibility. Aristotle tries to argue 
that this feeling must characterize the social bond just as 
the spirit of utility and fairness must characterize the eco- 
nomic bond. The fourth and final element in tliis presenta- 
tion of the problem of community is simply justice. It is 
the capstone. It is found perfecdy in the formulation that 
men form communities not just to live, but to live a life of 
felicity and goodness. Aristode tries to tell us that this is 
what must characterize the political bond, namely the pur- 
suit of justice and goodness, and that without this capstone 
all the rest is defective — sociability and fellow.ship become 
mere herding together undistinguished by any nobler pur- 
pose of gain, and the community itself becomes little more 
than a commercial enterprise. 

In short, I'm trying to suggest that, if we really want to 
think seriously about the theory and the problem of com- 
munity, we think of four sectors of the problem as mutual 
protection and material convenience. Secondly, the area of 
reciprocity: thirdly, fellow.ship and social)ilily: and I'ourth- 
K , the ai^iecincni on felicity and justice. As nearly as I 
invr been able to reail, most of the modern formulations 
•V, ,:cn start from the self will help us to talk usefully about 
one of those four. 
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C . C ommu nity and Neighborhoods 
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From these arquments, activists pl^ ^uld recogniz-. im- 
portance of understanding the .aluus .mi gonls of the I- J.-^je 
in thoir own neighborhoods. It would be difficult to mobilize 

. oulo Lo fight for neighborhood security, for example, if they 
felt secure. It would be impossible to build an organization 
devoted to improving social contacts in the ns-ghborhood if 
cHurches and civic organizations already planned regular social 
events; or, alternatively, if the neighbors weren't interested 

relating to one another socially. These ara the kind of 
cuestions that an activist must ask about a neighborhood before 
-veil determining what kind of community organization is possible 
-dthin it What common traditions and values do they share, 
-nd what do they not share? To what extent would the neighbor- 
ood identify common problems of security, reciprocity, and 
fellowship, to which an organization would have to respond, 
-bviously, the broadest common goal of all-pursuing justice- 
's available to neighborhoods at all times, since the world as 
it is presents us with injustices galore. Yet to build this 
kind of idealistic organization, the neighborhood residents al- 
ready must believe that working for justice is important, or 
the organizer must persuade them that it is. As the reader is 
doubtless aware, this is no easy task. 

Ms Jane Jacobs, author of The Death a nd Life of American 
Cities, "suggests a few of the major problems. 

The Uses of City Neighborhoods 
by Jane Jacobs (5.) 

Neighborhood is a word that has come to sound like a Valentine. 
AS a sentimental concept, "neighborhood" is harmful to city plan- 
ning It leads to attempts at warping city life into imitations 
of town or suburban life. Sentimentality plays with sweet inten- 
tions in place of good sense. 

A successful city neighborhood is a place that keeps sufficiently 
abreast of its problems so it is not destroyed by them. An un- 
successful neighborhood is a place that is overwhelmed by its 
defects and problems and is progressively more helpless before 
them Our cities contain all degrees of success and failure. But 
on the whole we Americans are poor at handling city neichborhoods , 
as can be ^-aen by the long accumulations of failures in our great 
grey belts on the one hand, and by the Turfs of rebuilt city on 
the other hand. 

It fashionable to suppose that certain touchstones of the good 
life will create good neighborhoods-schools, parks, cleati housing 
and'fho like. How easy life would be if this were so! How charm- 
inc, to control a complicated and ornery society by bestowing upon 
it' rather simply physical goodies. In real life, cause and effect 
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are not so simple. Tl fsburgh study, unci kon to sh 

the supposed clear i^otween better ho .nd im]..i. ov\ * i 

social conditions, cinnj • ' '\\:cncy records ..Liil unclearc^d 
slums to delinquency records ii. ,.ev; housing projects, and came to 
the embarrassing discovery that the delinquency was higher in the 
improved housing. Does this mean improved shelter increases de- 
linquency? Not at all. It means other "things may be more impor- 
tant than housing, however, and it means also that there is no 
direct, simple relationship between good housing and good behavior, 
a fact which the whole tale of the Western world's history, the 
whole collection of our literature, and the whole fund of obser- 
vation open to any of us should long since have made evident. Good 
shelter is a useful good in itself, as shelter. When we try to 
justify good shelter instead on the pretentious grounds that it 
will work social or family miracles we fool ourselves. Reinhold 
Niebuhr has called this particular self-deception "the doctrine of 
salvation by bricks." 

It is even the same with schools. Important as good schools are, 
they prove totally undependable at rescuing bad neighborhoods and 
at creating good neighborhoods. Nor does a good school building 
guarantee a good education. Schools, like parks, are apt to be 
volatile creatures of their neighborhoods (as well as being crea- 
tures of larger policy). In bad neighborhoods, schools are brought 
to ruination, physically and socially; while successful neighbor- 
hoods improve their schools by fighting for them. * 

Nor can we conclude, either, that middle-class families or upper- 
class families build good neighborhoods, and poor families fail 
to. For example, within the poverty of the North End in Boston, 
within the poverty of the West Greenwich Village waterfront neigh- 
borhoods, within the poverty of the slaughterhouse district in 
Chicago (three areas, incidentally, that were all written off as 
hopeless by their cities* planners), good neighborhoods were created 
neighborhoods whose internal problems have grown less with time in- 
stead of greater. Meantime, within the once upper-class grace and 
serenity of Baltimore's beautiful Eutaw Place, within the one-time 
upper-class solidity of Boston's South End, within the culturally 
privileged purlieus of New York's Morningside Heights, within miles 
upon miles of dull, respectable middle-class gray area, bad neigh- 
borhoods were created, neighborbQods whose apath; and internal fail- 
ure grew greater with time instead of less. 

*i>z the Upper West Side of Manhxittan^ a badly failed avea where 
Bocial di^ sintegration haa been compounded bv ruthless bulldor^iruj^ 
project bidlding and slvvi-ng people around, annual pupil turn- 
over in snivels was more thin 50% in 1959-6 0. In 16 oclvol 
it reached an average of 92%. It is ludicrou s to tJrink. tint w.-'-l 
an u amount of effort , official or unofficial, even a tolerable 
school i s possible in a neighbor Ivod of such extreme instabili t .-^ 
Good snivels are impo sdble in any unstable nci jWorh.ood. with h: ^-h 
pufr: turnover rate s^ and thi s include s unr: able neighborhoods 
wit h good housing. 
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To hunt for city neighborhood touchstones of success in high 
standards of physical facilities, or in supposedly competent 
nonproblem populations, or in nostalgic memories of town life 
is a waste of time. It evades the meat of the question, which 
is the problem of what city neighborhoods do, if anything, 
that may be socially and economically useful in cities them- 
selves, and how they do it. 

We shall have something solid to chew on if we think of city 
neighborhoods as mundane organs of self-government. Our fail- 
ures with city neighborhoods are, ultimately, failures in local- 
ized self-government. And our successes are successes at local- 
ized self-government. I am using self-government in its broad- 
est sense, meaning both the informal and formal self-management 
of society. 

Both the demands on self-government and the techniques for it 
differ in big cities from the demands and techniques in smaller 
places. For instance, there is the problem of all those strang- 
ers- To think of city neighborhoods as organs of city self-gov- 
ernment or self-management, we must first jettison some ortho- 
dox but irrelevant notions about neighborhoods which may apply 
to communities in smaller settlements but not in cities. We 
must first of all drop any ideal "of neighborhoods as self-con- 
tained or introverted units. 

Unfortunately orthodox planning theory is deeply committed to 
the ideal of supposedly cozy, inward- turned city neighborhoods. 
In its pure form, the ideal is a neighborhood composed of 7,000 
persons, a unit supposedly of sufficient size to populate an 
elementary school and to support convenience shopping and a 
community center. This unit is then further rationalized into 
smaller groupings of a size scaled to the play and supposed man- 
agement of children and the chitchat of housewives. Although 
the "ideal" is seldom literally reproduced it is the point of 
departure for nearly all neighborhood renewal plans, for all pro- 
ject building, for much modern zoning, and also for practice work 
done by today's architectural-planning students, who will be 
inflicting their adaptations of it on cities tomorrow. In New 
York City alone, by 1959, more than half a million people were 
already living in adaptations of this vision of planned neigh- 
borhoods. This "ideal" of the city neighborhood as an island, 
turned inward on itself, is an important factor in our lives now- 
adays. 

To -ee why it is a silly and even harmful "ideal" for cities, 
we mist recognize a basic difference between these concoctions 
grafted into cities, and town life. In a town of 5,000 or 
10,000 population, if you go to Main Street (analogous to the 
consolidated commercial facilities or community center for a 
planned neighborhood) , you run into people you also know at 
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work, or went to school with, or see at church, or people who 
are your children's teachers, or who have sold or given you pro- 
fessional or artisan's services, or whom you know to be friends 
of your casual acquaintanqes , or whom you know by reputation. 
Within the limits of a town or village, the connections among 
its people keep crossing and recrossing and this can make work- 
able and essentially cohesive communities out of even larger 
towns than those of 7,000 population, and to some extent out of 
little cities. 

But a population of 5,000 or 10,000 residents in a big city 
has no such innate degree of natural cross-connections within 
itself, except under Lhe most extraordinary circumstances. 
Nor can city neighborhood planning, no matter how cozy in in- 
tent, change this fact. If it could, the price would be des- 
truction of a city by converting it into a parcel of towns. 
As it is, the price of trying, and not even succeeding at a 
misguided aim, is conversion of a city into a parcel of mu- 
tually suspicious and hostile Turfs. There are many other 
flaws in this "ideal" of the planned neighborhood and its 
various adaptations.* 

Lately a few planners, notably Reginald Isaacs of Harvard, 
have daringly begun to question whether the conception of 
neighborhood in big cities has any meaning at all. Isaacs 
points out that city people are mobile. They can and do 
pick and choose fi'om the entire city (and beyond) for every- 
thing from a job, a dentist, recreation or friends, to shops, 
entertainment, or even in some cases their children's schools. 
City people, says Isaacs, are not s+"uck with the provin- 
cialism of a neighborhood, and why should they be? Isn't 
wide choice and rich opportunity the point of. cities? 

^Even the old reason for settling on an ideal population 
of about 7 ^000- sufficient to populate an elementary school- 
is silly the moment it is applied to big cities^ as we dis- 
cover if we merely ask the question: Which school? In many 
American cities^ parochial- school enrollment rivals or sur- 
passes public-school enrollment. Does this mean there should 
be two schools as presumed neighborhood glue^ and the popu- 
lation should be twice as large? Or is the population rights 
and shjDuld the schools be half as large? And whf the elemen- 
tary school? If school is to be the touchstone of scale ^ 
why not the junior high school^ an institution typically 
far more troublesome in our cities than the elementary school? 
Tlie question ^'Which school?" is never asked because tKs vision 
is based on no more realism about schools than about anything 
else. The school i sa plausible^ and usually abstract^ excuse 
for defining some size for a unit that comes out of dreams 
about imaginary cities. It is necessary as a formal framework^ 
to preserve designers fi^om intellectual chaos^ and. it has no 
other reason for being. Ebenetier Howard^ s model towns are 
ancestors of the idea^ to be siO'Gy hub its diivabi.lity comes 
from tlie need to fill an intellectual vacuion. 
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This is indeed the point of cities. Furthermore, this very 
fluidity of use and choice among city people is precisely the 
foundation underlying moi^t city cultural activities and spe- 
cial enterprises of all kinds. Because these can draw skills, 
materials, customers or clienteles from a great pool, they can 
exist in extraordinary variety, and not only downtown but in 
other city districts that develop specialties and characters 
of their own. And in drawing upon the great pool of the city 
in this way, city enterprises increase, in turn, the choices 
available to city people for jobs, goods, entertainment, 
ideas, contacts, services. 

Whatever city neighborhoods may be, or may not be, and what- 
ever usefulness they may have, or may be coaxed into having, 
their qualities cannot work at cross-purposes to thorough- 
going city mobility and fluidity of use_, without economically 
weakening the city of which they are a part. The lack of 
either economic or social self-containment is natural and 
necessary to city neighborhoods-simpiy because they are parts 
of cities. Isaacs is right when he implies that the concep- 
tion of neighborhood in cities is meaningless-so long as 
we think of neighborhoods as being self-contained units to 
any significant degree, modeled upon town neighborhoods. 

But for all the innate extroversion of city neighborhoods, 
it fails to follow that city people can therefore get along 
magically without neighborhoods. Even the most urbane citizen 
does care about the atmosphere of the street and district where 
ho lives, no matter how much choice he has of pursuits out- 
side it, and the common run of city people do depend greatly 
on their neighborhoods for the kind of everyday lives they 
lead . 

» 

I..et us assume {as is often the case) that city neighbors 
■ have nothing more fundamental in common with each other than 
they share a fragment of geography. Even so, if they fail 
.at managing that fragment decently , the fragment will ^^^1-^ 
Thoro exists no inconceivably energetic and all-wise "They" 
to take^^ovor and substitute for localized self-management. 
Neiqhborhbods in cities need not supply for their people 
an artificial town or village life, and to aim at this is 
both silly and destructive. But neighborhoods in cities do 
need to supply some means for civilized self-government. 
This is the problem. 



Uorv. is a seeming paradox: To maintain in a neighborhood 
sufficient people who stay put, a city must have the very 
fluidit-.v and mobility of use that Reginald Isaacs noted, as 
mentioned early in this:^ chapter, wl^cn he speculated whether 
neighborhoods can therefore mean anything very significant 
to cities. 
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Over intervals of time, many people change their jobs and the 
locations of their jobs, shift or enlarge their outside friend- 
ships and interests, change their family sizes, change their 
incomes up or down, even change many of their tastes. In short 
they live, rather than just exist. If they live in diversified, 
rather than monotonous, districts-in districts, particularly, where 
many details of physical change can constantly be accommodated-and 
if they like the place, they can stay put despite changes in the 
locales or natures of their other pursuits or interests. Unlike 
the people who must move from a lower-middle to a middle-middle to 
an upper-middle suburb or their incomes and leisure activities 
change (or be Vfc."y outrfe indeed) , or the people of a little town 
who must move ro another town or to a city to find different oppor- 
tunities, city people need not pull up, stakes for such reasons. 

A city*s collection of opportunities of all kinds, and the fluidity 
with which these opportunities and choices can be used, is an asset- 
not a detriment-f or encouraging city-neighborhood stability. 

However, this asset has to be capitalized upon. It is thrown away 
where districts are handicapped by sameness and are suitable, there- 
fore, to only a narrow range of incomes, tastes and family circum- 
stances. Neighborhood accommodations for fixed, bodiless, statisti- 
cal people are accommodations for instability. The people in them, 
as statistics, may stay the same. But the people in them, as people, 
do not. Such places are forever way stations... 



D. Neighborhood, Community, Society 



Despite these issues, why is organizing in neighborhoods 
important to the overall effort to build community in society? 
Many activists believe that neighborhood action is a waste of time. 
There is no guarantee , they point out , that the people within one 
geographical ^rea will shar'e enough concerns and values to come 
together in the same organization. They argue that it would be 
better merely to bring people together around common issues, or 
around common relationships to the economic system , or around 
common ethnic or religious loyalties. Besides, they say, the most 
serious problems facing the country are beyond the capacity of 
any individual neighborhood to solve. Power at the national, even 
international level, is necessary. 

These are powerful arguments and neighborhood activists 
should not dismiss them. Obviously, opportunities to create 
community among citizens are not peculiar to neighborhoods. 
Unions organize workers in the workplace around the goals that 
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they share for their work and their economic betterment. 
Churches do build communities of faith around common con- 
ceptions of God and human obligation, communities that trans- 
cend neighborhoods and cities. While there may not -be one 
Black or Italian community, there are certainly strong or- 
ganizations built around common strategies for justice for 
Blacks and Italians in America. Alternatively, there are 
many neighborhoods whose diversity, or whose residents' re- 
sistance to organization, defies efforts at mobilizing around 
anything in common, let alone justice. 

Yet if the neighborhood is not' the only center for build- 
ing community in America, we believe that it should be consid- 
ered an important one. Living closely together may not dic- 
tate the same values, but it poses common problems for those 
who share the same space. Neighborhood residents walk the 
same streets, shop at the same stores, pass by the same houses 
and parks, and breathe the same air. Their common environment 
is at least as powerful as the common working environment of 
workers at the workplace. If a neighborhood is threatened by 
crime and vandalism, physical decay, pollution, economic ex- 
ploitation, all of its residents will share these experiences 
in ways that they do not share experiences with people else- 
where. Common encounters with life are the basis for common 
activity, and a neighborhood offers its inhabitants more than 
their fair share. 

The neighborhood offers citizens a tangible arena in which 
to work out their respective visions of justice with one another, 
Justice becoiT.es a principle to deal with concrete situations 
rather than abstract problems. This opportunity to work for 
justice tangibly was critically important to the classic philo- 
sophers like Plato, Aristotle, and St. Augustine. Indeed, they 
all believed that the community of justice was possible only 
over a small territory, where people would know one another 
personally. They felt that it was easier to be just to those 
whom we knew and about whom we could develop personal feelings 
than in a large nation of strangers. Many analysts today 
argue that modern communications has somewhat modi tied tne 

classical theorists' emphasis on size although the state of 

justice in modern society is not really much of an argument. 
Nonetheless, few would deny that all things being equal, it 
is easier to care about someone at close range, whom we see 
regularly, than som.eone we rarely see at all. 

The neighborhood provides a setting in which citizens 
can participate with the feeling that their involvement matters. 
A variety of studies bear out this aspect of citizen partici- 
pation. Sydney Verba and Norman Nie, two prominent political 
scientists, have found that all other things being equal, par- 
ticipation of citizens is greatest in small, autonomous cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 people. (6.) While urban neighbor- 
hoods are hardly autonomous, such findings suggest that people 
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will participate the more they feel that their own involve- 
ment will contribute concretely to improving their own con- 
dition. Professor Mancur Olson makes this point well in 
The Logic of Collective Action (7.). People will partici- 
pate at the local, level, Olson suggests, because they think 
that their own involvem.ent is crucial to the result. The 
larger the group, the less likely any individual will feel 
that his or her contribution" will matter. Therefore, nation- 
al organizations often must build membership around services 
— newsletters, private benefits, insurance and credit schemes 
— to replace the process of building loyalty that can occur 
only when a person feels that he or she is needed. 

The neighborhood, finally, is the center of representa- 
tion within our political system. We do not elect public 
officials for any office from the workplace or from our inter- 
est group or from our ethnic Group. We elect people from 
where we live. If the party organization is strong at the 
local level, the citizens who become involved in party activi- 
ty will exercise influence over their own elected officials. 
V7hen party organization decays, as it has in many areas of 
the country, then only public opinion polls can tell politi- 
cians what their constituents are thinking. Obviously, these 
polls are an imperfect device for telling a Councilman or 
woman, or a Representative in Congress what the voters think. 
So the groups that can afford professional lobbyists and 
organizers end up exercising a disproportionate influence 
over elected officials, influence that often goes against 
what the people within a district would v/ant if they knew how 
to demand 'it^ 

Yet effectively used, neighborhood power can bring na- 
tional results. Representative William Green of Philadelphia 
was persuaded by several voters in his District that tax re- 
form was important, and that he should take leadership in 
demanding it. As a result, the Congressman seized the initia- 
tive in the fight to end the depletion allowance. To be sure, 
the Congressman himself had to assuniie leadership in the effort 
to lobby for reform of the tax laws, using his position on the 
Ways and Means Committee and in the Democratic Congressional 
caucus as a point of leverage with his collegues. Yet without 
the knowledge that his constituents thought tax reform to be 
important, the Congressman would have had little reason to spend 
time on it. In short, in the cities, it is the residents in 
the neighborhood who must shape the agendas of their elected 
officials, or they will be determined by powerful interests with 
no concern for what the people of the neighborhoods want. 

These are the concerns then, that will guide our discus- 
sion of community and of the neighborhoods in which community 
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might be built. We are interested in understanding what the 
problems of the neighborhoods are, what the values of their 
residents are, and what issues of security, reciprocity, and 
fellowship might unite them around a common vision of justice 
Answering these questions will not spell out exactly how an 
activist'can organize a strong, idealistic neighborhood asso- 
ciation. That is the subject of a course in community organ- 
ization. Answering the questions in this course are prelim- 
inary to any effort to organize a community, however, for 
without an understanding of the goals of a community, no 
technique or tactic can bring iu into being. 
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E. Questions for Discussion 



1 What are the four most important neighborhood problems or 
issues that a community organization should try to tackle. 

2. What would the goals in dealing with each of these problems 
be? 



If vou were to leaflet every door of your neighborhood about 
a meeting to deal with 6ach of these problems , how many peo- 
ple do you think would attend each meeting? Which problem 
would attract the most people; which would be the second; 
which third; and which would attract the smallest number? 
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Now sort out -tne ^oblems in terms of the broad ::oncerns 
that they reprjasf- it — security, reciprocity, and fellow- 
ship. Do the proc:.lems all come under^ one headinr: do 
they represent all threee concf^rns? 



-\:jking back c:: ^ problems u I -ced, v.nich val would 
:.ow seem tc be -he ost important -^son for starting a 
community crqc? . _ .;on in your ne i M:-x:iorhocd-- security , re- 
ciprocity, or /ship? You car. determine this "^rom your 
assessment . problems the coinmunity would mc ' want 
to solve- 



Why would you ^ay ::he neighborhood is united, or i lea^st 
more strongly nt rested in this value? 

--the values of ~ie people in th- neighborhood pla j a high 
priority on th- value in questJion , Even when some neigh- 
borhoods would oe satisfied wixiii the situation in relation 
to this value, our neighbor's would feel that the City isn't 
doing enough. 

--the real conditions of the neighborhood are so bad in re- 
lation to this value that we are concerned about it out 
of necessity. All we would expe,ct is what every citizen 
has a right to expect, but the system as it is isn't re- 
sponding . 

Now think about the composition of your neighborhood, and 
consider the following questions : 

--What do you consider your neighborhood to be? If you were 
starting an organization, what would its boundaries be? 
If you belong to a neighborhood organization now, what are 
its boundaries? Do you think that the boundaries of the 
organization make sense? Why or why not? 

— List all of the things that you believe that the people in 
your neighborhood share--common space, religious beliefs, 
political affiliations , economic position , etc . What 
would these common elements mean in terms of common viev/s 
on neighborhood problems and values? 

— List all the things that you believe might divide the 
residents of your neighborhood, in terms of religious 
beliefs, political affiliations , economic position , etc . 
What would these divisions mean to the ability of the 
neighborhood to agree on important neighborhood values? 

Where would the highest level of agreement be in your neigh- 
borhood — on questions of security, reciprocity, or fellow- 
ship? Or all three? On what points would your neighbors 
agree in each of these areas? 

Where would the highest level of disagreement be? 
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UNIT II. THE VALUE OF SECURITY 



A. Crime in the Neighborhood 



The widely acknowledged basic value that all coiturj.Ai .xes 
expect is security ^ but there are obviously many neighbfor ."oods 
that don't have it. Crime may be a response to the eaoncriic, 
social, and physical deterioration of neighborhoods, hvi-r-. is 
a response that further contributes to the community's ::-bleras. 
"Predatory crime," James Q. Wilson observes in Thinking l'j . ~^:rt Crime ^ 
"does not merely victimize individuals, it impedes, and in the ext^ . case, 
even prevents the formation and maintenance of community. By disx'^artJlng 
the delicate nexus of ties, formal and informal, by which we are l^n:. 3d with 
our neighbors, crime atomizes society and makes of its members mere individual 
calculators, estimating their own advantage, especially their own chances for 
survival amidst their fellows." (1.) 

Unfortunately, by the time a crime problem grows to unbear- 
able proportions in a neighborhood, it may defy solution. Pro- 
fessor Wilson observes when "'communal social controls' break down — 
neighbors demand 'the imposition of formal or institutional controls' — 
demands for 'more police protection,' 'more or better public services,' 
and so on. The difficulty, however, is that there is relatively little 
government can do directly to maintain a neighborhood community." (2.) 
Community associations throughout t±ie country have had the ex- 
perience of sponsoring mass meeting:s of outrage following a 
horrible incident--either a murder or a case of police bru- 
tality — only tc wither away in frustration when the group fails 
to solve the problem right away. 

A popular belief is that crime would decline if the basac 
causes of crime — unemployment, bad housing, inadequate social 
services--were solved.. Yet comfnunity associations in one : gh- 
borhooc are hardly In a position to solve any of these problrins 
by then-selves, and goverment is turning its back on all of tr-em. 
Moreovi^r, even efforts to create jobs, rehabilitate abandoxied 
housing-, and provide new educational opportunities will faaii 
without a parallel effort to restore the authority of the conrmu- 
nity where such problems are taking place. A conimunity grouc 
can hardly establish its authority when none of the importantr iz:::- 
stitutions relating to the neighborhood take the group seriousl:^^. 

(1. ) See p. 41. 

(2. ) See p. 42. 
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Dealing -.:ith crime in a neic .-orhocd may pit resident-.: 
against one a::other. If the aret -S in-:.-'~3ted racially, - 
becomes a rac-_3l Issue, even if v iites as w-ll_as blacks fc"---:s 
people on the stre--,:- corners. It che area i.s integrated --—m- 
ically, then Tne Tr_ddle-class res^ ients blame the cr^ue jn 

the poor, even if suburban coimnuni:d.es ars; showing us tha _ m.. 
die-class pecvle capable of coiranittxr:g crimes as well. 

Young people "r-iminit many of the crimes riiat neighborhoods worry 
about—robberres, muggings, rapes. Yet the parents of a mugcrer 
may not even mov it. The parent nay e-ren deny it, when con- 
fronted with rhe information by the police or neighborhood resi- 
cents. The parent's instincts wii:. be to defend his or her 
child, to prorect the child againsr the community. Thus, even 
communities that think about confronting the families whose 
children seem to be ringleaders in gangs and street crimes raie 
ly develop the courage to do it. We have not progressed 
from the days when the western town waited for the lone s-ieritt 
to save it from the gang of bandits before it would gam rx- cour- 
age to enforce the law upon itself. 

Indeed, as Dr. Daxrid R. Johnson suggests, the crime problem 
today is not much differ^;nt from the crime problem 10 0 years ago. 



B. Crime Patterns in Philadelphia 1840-70 

by David R. Johnson * 

Thomas Welsh, down on his luck, was about to stumble o:n:to a fortune. 
A clerk in the offices of Jay Cooke S Cconpany, at Third and Chest- 
nut, had SDilled rhe contents of a bag of rrold coins he had been 
counting, 'while ne and the other clerks sc-urried about on the floor 
retrieving the money, a shabbily dressed ir-n walked in. Everyone as- 
sumed he had husiness in th- rear of the oi:fice; but the stranger de- 
parted hasril- and someone noticed another bag containing $5,000 hac 
disappearci with him. \#ien pursuit proved useless, the clerks noti- 
fied the r oli-e. Headquar- -rs sent officers to watch all the rail- 
road depots and other exit, -oints in the city, and began a fruitless 
search. ~2veral hours I^iw-r a :::'osperous looking fellow walked into 
a jewelrv store only fi-- -lock^- from the scene of the crime. He 
bought a ring, raying f-r :-t with a $20 geld piece. Another customer, 
having hoard -f the robberj-, be- .imc suspicious because of rhe .uode of 
payment. l-ie -:::ok the Liberty of nexting the gentleman's vali.s-, and 
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t:'.±nking t rather heavy, called for the police. After his arrest, 
Vr-lsh mar:f^ no .::-rtempt to deny tie tL*heft, "but said he thought that 
h needec tne rr-jney as much as Cooi'i'r ^ Co.',' (1.) 

T ' ls ro±3h!2i.ry rrr ified crime in Eix.l r.delphia during the years 1840 
tc 1870. OppcrrxLTilty and incllrEtr.icn proved time and again to be 
tne combj.:iiHj::in!rt Tv;hich resulted in . efts and assaults. This does 
net mean rziEs:-: t-^^ch criminal incid " - had no larger context. Some 
thieves , ^liir ass^ Welsh, stole bec^^^se they either needed or wanted 
montiy. F^.^.. - ±sn:s larceny const±mt:ed part of a life style-a 
group of rcvwa:i.es might deprive a^iassing stranger of his cash in 
order to tirr" r±i5inselves liquor or ::Emusement. Those of a more de- 
liberate rum of mind might plan vjmd execute a burglary of a store 
or home. 2.) Physical violence c:vr:en derived from racial preju- 
dice. Riv-niri: .. between gangs als accounted for a large number 
of assault cases.. And deep hostilziid.es among volunteer fire com- 
panies produced a long series of rz-ats and minor battles which en- 
livened urban life. Crime was the-irefore both_„rational and random: 
rational because indim.duals had su^ficent reasons (at least in 
their own minds) tjo commit these arts; and random because oppor- 
tunities to steal or to assault someone depended upon time and cir- 
cumstance- 
Crime patterns in the mid- nineteenth century conformed to Phila- 
delphia's demographic changes. In 1840 the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers, and Vins and South: streets formed the city's political 
boundarleir. The busir^ss section, lying along the Delaware River 
from Kal":;:d: to 5xch , rxsd penetrated only as far west as Second 
street. This ciimcen1=3tion was only relative. Many merchants 
mainta±~d: warehouses and stors outside this area. Because 
PhiladeZl^hia was still., a wal^iir^g city, her upper classes resided 
close their places of wor. Few wealthy citizens livea west 
of Brc:.r.>M or in the varrrLous ; *r--icts surrounding the city. Be- 
c a e d f ^ h e nil K t ur e C3 r e ? ^ i e rr^rf-s and businesses, then, t hex e 
w.is no r:oimi:,rcial nexrs ir *ne nK'dern sense. Most Industries 
u rf IciT^^e IV beyond the polirica.1 confines of Philadelphia, es- 
p^'^;::al: ii- "c ring Garden, T^ns±ngton and Southwark. The working 
Ja^rse.. l_zi in hoirslng clustered around the factories. A small 
si^r.i e:-Lrr=a^a along Sardrh str^ret, ^rriTn the Delaware to Seventh, 
and fr-:x '^'±ti^- (withlin 1=he c:-y liTi~s) to Fitzwater (in South- 
wark). ^Lii^-r: area senrrsd as Lhe errry point for immigrants and 
as the hcrr -f Pniladelratxia' s bla::!!^:. These spatial arrangements 
meant rhnr- true low-inaame r^x'^ups , L=is- well as the least desirable 
housing-r we2i:r on the :^inge ths zrLty. (3.) 

During the next three decad^^s the :r=sidential patterns underwent 
drastic changes. Witr. the advent c^f the omnibus, the upper classes 
began to le:£:ve the central city for the suburbs. Sidney George 
Fisher, a iLTcal Philadelphian , noted in 1847 that "the taste for 
country life is increasing here verv rapidly. New and tasteful 
houses are built every ye.ar. The neighborhood of Germantown is 
most desirable." (4.) LeA by the wealthier citizens, p^^ople began 
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moving in large numbers toward th northwest and across the 
Schuylkill into West Philadelphia. T'lc main thrust of this 
migration was up Ridge Avenue, th. - ,:gh many residenti. also 
bought: new '■ouses within the city, we -v of Broad. The slum 
district along South street rifniai . -d he worst section of 
the city and expanded slowly - owaid E. oad Street. By 1870 
these population raovements ha reverFv' the character of 
the suburbs and city. The ov- Ly: ::i--ri cts i^io'vi contained 
the best, -.ut the worst, hout .ng. - ) 

Philadelphia's downtow,n grew ;stead:.:v ^^-is the well-to-do 
citizens rr::.wed outward. Shopkeeper; either took over aban- 
doned hou--s or demolished them to :aake room for imposing 
new commerrial buildinqs. These conversions occurred most 
rapidly or. Chestnut street, but tlie other major east-west 
avenues- (Walnut, Market, and Arch, -sre not far behind. 
Some of til.' north-south stree-s developed major concentra 
tions of businesses. Third, from Walnut to Willow,, and 
Eighth and Ninth from Walnut "o V±rs were esp='^ally 
noteworthy for their fine stores. 3y the mid-1360s the 
area bounded by Third, Eighth, Mar-et, and Waljiut had 
emerged as the center of the downtown district The mer- 
chants on these streets se^rved the upper and middle classes. 

South street became the ma— r shopr Ing thoroughfare lor low- 
income families. A niscet^^^neous collection of stores, of 
faring a vast a,ssorr=ient g-=- cheap wares, lined this arte-y 
running thrcugr the heart c =-he slums. The division o= 
the city's two business dis!' \:ts along socioecoj^omc 1-nes 
also occurred in the types .=.ntertainment locar^ed near 
each While the streets ad" ^c'^t to Walnut, Che.-stmut, =.jd 
Market offer-^d such divors^-'^'^ a:5 theE ^ers and mu.~5ums, 
the avenues Hurroundin Sou-;i (especi.c^ly Bedfor:n_and S^^t 
ford) enticed -tiie nas. .-dv =h nuirerous houses rr pros.::- 
tution. (5. ) 

Philadelphia's proper. crir.e patterns closely followed 
residential and busiiie 3 shafts. ) Throughout the 
period under sxud-.- the emerging downtown area from the 
Delaware to Broad . and from Vine to South (wards 5 and 
6 after •>18545 had a persistent concentration of this type 
of offense. Snear. thieves, till-tappers , and window 
smashers victimized merchants in that district. '8.) 
Shopowners someti-es aided the thieves by placing mer- 
chandise on the -.dewalk fronting their stores durinci 
business hours. Darin--- r.neak thieves simply walked off 
with whatever rrr;- roulc carry. In the days before casr. 
reqisters, ■ v-r ismt kept his -oney in a cill (a 
drawer under ri.e counter). A gro.up of boys could send 
the smallest o:f th--ir number around the counter to raic 
the till waile thev occupied the owner's attention. Or 
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a customer might ask for something whicli he kaew was in the ^ack 
of the store, and, while the clerk searched for it, the thief 
reached over the counter and tijmptiGd the ca.sh /irawer. There were 
many variations of till-tappincj , which seer',* to have been a favor 
ite endeavor among juveniles. 

Thieves also took advantage of improvements in displaying goods. 
In the lC20s merchants began -o replace the:Lr old, small shcp 
windows with large bulk windr-wTo,, (9.) A han :-- bi'ick or stone 
and nimble hands combined to riako window smasirzng a prevalent 
form of larceny by 1840, and -che offense continued to plague 
store keepers throughout the period. Because -f the noise in- 
volved in this particular cr:i:ine , its practi tlariers soon turned 
to various glass cutting ins~:ments to reduce the possibili- 
ties of attracting attentio- iand perhaps to reduce the chances 
of getting cut on jagged gla^.s fragments) . 

As the residential pattern -^f Fbiiadelphia snr ad , so did the 
incidence of thefts from houses.. The heavies-i concentration 
of these property losses occiirred in those aureas where the up- 
per- and middle-income groups .^settled, especially in the vv^isterr 
and northwestern parts of the metropolis. The sruaak , c.r ent-\'- 
way thief, was very prevalent- HL^; -rdctxms cor::-rz±bute:d ro 
h±s success by habitually le^—i.nq -::.-ts, :i!ia.t:^,, innbrellaH^ boc- '.-s, 
and similar wearing apparel hanqing cn a rack ^ust inside rh-: 
doorway of a home. The criminal had onlr to stop :„ns±de ^rcii. 
ly,grab whatever weis w^ithin rear:r„, Emd dspar--- Bolder .s:n^ak 
thieves, posing as service or rer^aiomnen , GViziaxBd hairier arid sr^le 
any watches, jewelry, and clot! ■ i. ag that >/*as l-'xng loose. Ju- 
veniles were especially persi£:r. , ■ depr-: -za±:cz:3 Among th.exr 
favorite targets were new house.: v/nich rrcrd nrt yet bee^ o-ccut: ^ ed , 
They broke into many such resid; .res and stripnied away t±iv. n i i.znb- 
ing fixtures to secure the bra-..:., and lead. Whe.:: elaborate a -^r 
knobs and knockers became popular, youthful thi~es developec 
the ability to quicl^ly rip thosi: objects frcm tiii^ir fastenincr 
without undue noise. Even the frimily wash d^Lsarpeared froqu-^t- 
ly, as did any miscellaneous hou:-ehold iti-nr:. caralessly left n 
view. The cash loss in most of: xhese th-::"tr: wtbl^ low, but the \.. 
incidents wore extremely .c.rc /i: to the '^icrL: :r-. ,, 

And finally there was a spe,. ;.il class of r:rc7T{:r-ty crimes, 
way robberies, which often 5::.aden intO' vioLsnt attacks on -'^^iz' - 
sons. This form of theft occurred anv^here m the city oi 
suburbs, though its perpetrators seem to haiv^e favored either side 
streets or the less densely settle.d areas:. ju: -?niles and -'cung 
men, especially those wandering about in small croups, cornmi':ted 
many of these offenses. Two social custonis ai'^id the thiiiver.. 
First, most victims usually had enough money ii. their posoes::ion 
to make the robbery worthwhile. In the days b-- "ore checking 
accounts and credit systems, people norma] l.y c :rried their casii 
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with them when conducting business or while engaged in shop- 
ping. In one variation on this practice, merchants employed 
messenger boys who conveyed large sums from their employers 
to the banks. This arrangement made robberies even easxer, 
since a juvenile could offer only minimal resistance. Second 
ly, watches (a favorite target with thieves) were scarce be- 
fore the Civil War because few people could afford them. 
Due to their relative rarity, it became customary to ask 
strangers for the time of day. Thieves used this habit to 
their advantage. When a pedestrian pulled out his watch 
in order to answer a query as to the time, the criminal 
grabbed it and ran. Or, if the watch happened to be at- 
tached to a chain, he pulled the victim off balance by ^erk- 
inq the watch toward him, at the same time quieting the 
owner with a blow on the head. Either method usually 
proved successful. 

Philadelphia's thieves stole everything from washtubs 
to diaiT-onds. They took everything which might have some 
cash value because a market existed for these goods. The 
city'- numerous pawnbrokers and junk dealers purchased most 
of the pilfered items for a fraction of their value, and 
they ^ked few questions about ownership. Because those 
merchants were so willing to buy whatever was offered, the 
□etty thieves (and even the more serious offenders such as 
burglars) always had a way to convert their day's work in 
to ready cash. A part of the commercial structure of the 
city therefore provided the incentive for these particular 
offences. (10. ) 

crimes against property, then, tended to concentrate where 
the property was available: in the commercial district and 
in the rapidly expanding residential neighborhoods of the 
relatively well-to-do. Crimes of violence against persons, 
in contrast, tended to occur where the poor lived. Because 
the residential areas of the poor remained fairly stable, 
crimes against persons exhibited a rather stable pattern 
throughout the period. The center of assaults was located 
in the heart of the Negro section, around Seventh and Lom- 
bard. From there, crimes of violence spread along South 
Street ahd from South to near Market via Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh. Water and Front streets (close to the Delaware 
river) also had recurring episodes of attacks on various 
people. In the old districts, Southwark's residents from 
south to Wharton consistently experienced a number of these 
incidents in varying forms. The working-class areas of 
Northern Liberties and Kensington, with Germantown Road 
forming an apparant axis, also had a persistent pattern 
of these offenses- 
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Customs of a different sort from those involving property crimes 
produced the opportunities for violence. The city's streets were 
centers of social life in the nineteenth century. Every evening, 
and especially on the weekends, the avenues teemed with people 
seeking relief from the day's tasks. The street corners performed 
a special function as the focal point for crowds of youths. Num- 
erous citizens throughout the period conplained about corner loun- 
gers, and the Public Ledger's frequent attacks on the practice led 
one such "lounger" to write a defense of that habit. He justified 
his companions' behavior by claiming young men had nowhere else to 
go, and he asserted it was only natural for them to gather and talk 
among themselves. Furthermore, he argued that corner loungers had 
redeeming social values: they helped pull fire engines and were 
the first to volunteer in wartime. He suggested that, if the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia wanted to stop the practice of congregating 
on the corners, they should provide places for juveniles to go 
"where we could talk ourselves and not have an orator or preacher 
do the talking." (11.) 

This champion of the corner lounger had a point. Urban society 
provided few places for recreation, and proper society tended to 
feel that leisure time should be spent listening to informative 
lectures or in other educational pursuits. But the weight of the 
evidence favors the critics of the corner loungers. Unfortunately 
for many citizens, those youths did a great deal more than talk 
among themselves. Their amusements also included loud, obscene 
verbal abuse of other pedestrians. They pelted the passing citi- 
zenry with snowballs, rocks, or bricks, and anyone who objected to 
this treatment faced the prospect of a beating. The loungers' de- 
fender correctly noted their eagerness to pull fire engines. Men 
had to haul these primitive mechanisms to a fire. Long ropes, at- 
tached to the engine enabled many people to join the regular crew 
and somewhat increased the speed with which the apparatus arrived 
at a fire. But the prospect of a good fight probably had much to 
do with the readiness to help. After a fire, and sometimes while 
getting to it, the followers of an engine often clashed in battles 
ranging from a brief fist fight to a full-sc-ile riot. 

The corner loungers also swelled the ranks of Philadelphia's 
gangs. Although no one knows how many of these bands existed, a 
survey of a single newspaper from 1836 to 1878 uncovered fifty-two 
gangs which were identified by name. (12.) Whatever the total, m.ight 
have been/ the pre-Civil War era was one of the most gang-plagued 
periods in urban history. These associations concentrated their 
activities along South street and in Southwark and Moyamensing. 
Al though a few were located in the northern working-class districts, 
newspaper coverage suggests these were neither as numerous nor as 
dangerous as their brethren on the south side of town. (13.) 
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The distribution of violent gangs was due in part to the age 
composition within the city^s wards. In 1840, just before 
the height of juvenile gang activity, those ages which tend- 
ed to form these associations (ten to fourteen and fifteen 
to nineteen) comprised 3.6 and 4.4 percent of the total city 
population. Cedar Ward (bounded by Seventh, Spruce, the 
Schuylkill River, and South street) had 12.9 and 9.6 per- 
cent, respectively, in those age categories. Among the ten- 
to fourteen-year-olds that was the highest density in the en- 
tire city. Other wards had percentages higher than the aver- 
age, but none had so many violent gangs operating within its 
borders. (14.) 

Newspaper accounts said little about the internal structure of 
these bands. The author of a fictional romance dealing with 
an actual gang, the Killers, left the only contemporary de- 
scription of that group's composition: (15.) 

They were divided into three classes-beardless ap- 
prentice boys who after a hard day's work were turned 
loose upon the street at night, by their masters or 
bosses. Young men of nineteen and twenty, who fond 
of excitement, had assumed the name and joined the 
gang for the mere fun of the thing, and who would 
either fight for a man or knock him down, just to 
keep their- hand in; and fellows with countenances 
that reminded of the brute and devil well intermingled. 
These last were the smallest in number, but the most 
ferocious of the three. 

The Killers, according to this account, used an abandoned building 
as their headquarters. Other gangs also had clubhouses, but most 
had only a street corner which they reserved for themselves- The 
vast majority of these groups had very short lives of three years 
or less. But a few persisted for much longer periods. The Schuyl- 
kill Rangers held the record (at least twenty-six years) . Others , 
like the Buffers (ten years), the Forty Thieves (nine), and the 
Snakers (seven) , provided additional exceptions to the general 
rule of a short, violent life. (16.) 

Street warfare between rival gangs formed one of the basic themes 
of city life during the middle years of the nineteenth century. 
These clashes generally occurred in the evenings and lasted as 
long as the participants felt like fighting. Any law officer who 
appeared on the scene did so at his peril. The weaponry ranged 
from fists to pistols. Since the newspapers usually listed only 
fatalities, not more minor injuries, it is difficult to judge how 
deadly this behavior became. Battles erupted so frequently, how- 
ever, that the fighting developed some semiformal aspects. By 
1850 there was an' area of ground known as the "Battlefield" where 
opposing bands met regularly for combat. The place even attracted 
spectators who watched the fun and offered encouragement to their 
favorites. (17. ) 
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Gangs provided one -tvpe of organized violence. As the pre- 
v~ious chapter makes clear, tdie volunteer fire companies sup- 
plied a related, and in scc^e ways more serious, form of dis^ 
rup; ion. The vol.unteer system had been a product of necessi-. 
ty the eighteer^th century when fire posed one of the great- 
est lazards to uruan life, That danger persisted throughout 
the nineteenth century' as wtill , but while the problem remained', 
the nature of f±2re fighters changed. Initially composed of the 
"best citizens,*' the ^membership in many companies shifted by. 
the 1830s to includr some of the worst elements in society-. (18.) 

The conflicts between these rival associations became the major; 
souxce of organxzed ^ iolence before the Civil War. Though fires 
were too frequent ~" . suit most city residents, the volunteers* 
brawls had reached ^ .2 point by the 1840s where many blazes 
were set deliberatel - to provoke a riot. As a company charged,, 
along a street in rrr- direction of a fire, its opponent either • 
collided with it, or lay in ambush. The engine was the supreme. 
prLze in these a£f ajLr^ , and several valuable pieces of equip- 
ment received se.Tzsr^ damage or were totally destroyed in the = 
battles. Any rirs,. iTiceaidisry or otherwise, became an excuse., 
to fight. WhereTjr^sr: t^Avo companies met, the encounter . usually • 
ended in some :rDrrtr crombat. Most of these engagements were 
brief, but some 'weiii-L. an fnr hours, covered several city blocks, 
and occasionally^ zrratinusi the next day or evening. (19.) 

One source of this confliict derived from, the circumstances 
surrounding fire righting. In the early nineteenth century 
good-natured crjntests to he first to a blaze, and first to a 
hydrant, slowl^?^ aJLtiered xnto determined battles between claim- 
ants for those honors.. (20.) Once this change occurred, par- 
tisans of one or mother organization began attempting to pre- 
vent competitors from- arriving at all. Fights developed on the 
route to a conflagration. As rowdies infiltrated some com- 
panies, the crowds ^vrhich usually followed the engines also 
changed. Corner Icunngers and gangs attached themselves to 
several fire as:soc±Htions When rivals, reinforced by their 
supporters, met 1m the streets, the excitement of the moment 
combined with an eagerness for combat to produce an outbreak 
of violence. 

Deeply rooted scciial conditions also accounted for this war- 
fare. Religious^ differences provided one excuse for conflict. 
The Irish CathoXxcs of Moyamensing Hose hated the Irish Pro- 
testants belonging to Franklin Hose. Their fights were among 
t±ie most savage co-ntests which occurred. Community loyalties 
fornied another basfLs for trouble. Many volunteers came from the 
srsrre neighborhood,. This gave cohesion to an outfit, but it also 
made the company competitive with others formed along similar 
l±nes. The internal structure of these organizations also con- 
tributed to a cxirahBtive nature. Firehouses were built to include 
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living quarters or a meeting place for members.. What had 
been public associations had become private clubs for the 
city's young men who had few other places to spend their 
time. This social aspect of fire fighting bred the same 
sort of pride as that connected with neighborhoods. The 
sense of belonging expressed itself in such rituals as 
elaborate parades and in battles with rivals. (21.) 

Small groups of rowdies wandering through the streets con- 
stituted another form of violence. Unprovoked assaults 
occurred with distressing frequency on the city's south 
side and in the less densely settled areas to the north. 
The victim might be a rival gang member, a lonely stroller, 
a man (or woman) suddenly slashed by a knife as he brushed 
past a gathering of juveniles, or-especially along South 
street-a Negro. Racial antagonism kept the ghetto area in 
turmoil for years. Philadelphia experienced five major 
anti-T^egro riots between 1829 and 1849. In the intervals 
between major battles, White and Black youths constantly 
attacked on another. Raids and reprisals became common- 
place and kept tensions high until the mid 1850s. Though 
the antagonists behind these assaults seems to have de- 
clined somewhat by 1860, it flared occasionally after 
that date, as in 1871 when a minor race riot erupted. (22.) 

Law officers were also frequent victims of assaults by 
bands of rowdies. Until the city and districts consoli- 
dated in 1854, the policing establishments in the metro- 
politan area suffered due to inadequate manpower and con- 
flicting jurisdiction. A watchman pursuing an offender 
had to give up when the culprit crossed into another dis- 
trict. Roaming toughs took full advantage of this state 
of affairs. When a policeman interfered in an assault, they 
frequently turned upon him and beat him badly. Officers 
who attempted to disperse corner loungers also faced the 
prospect of an attack. If help arrived during these af- 
fairs, tl^e rowdies simply headed for the nearest dividing 
line. In a refinement of this situation, some malefactors 
took to shooting at patrolmen of one district while stand- 
ing in another. Under these circumstances, officers had 
great difficulty maintaining any semblance of public order. (23.) 
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C . A Sense of Security 



When the issue of crime is broadened to include a sense 
of security within the neighborhood as a whole, it becomes even 
more complex. Does a crowd of young people standing on a street 
corner constitute a threat to neighborhood security, even if it 
hassles nobody who passes by? Should all young people be inside 
by 10:30, the hour of curfews in many American cities? How much 
crime does it take before a neighborhood conclud^^s that it is 
going downhill? In The Urban Neighborhood , Suzanne Keller dis- 
tinguishes between the ''respectable" and "rough" neighborhood , 
pointing out that the "respectables" are "more home-centered, con- 
ventional, usually bettor off financially, and morally more consistent and 
controlled,*' while the "rougli" neighborhoods are often "relatively 
poor, more disorganized, and unconventional in manners and morals, especially 
when seen from the perspective of middle-class morality. (3.) Obviously, 



(3.) Roe P. 42. 
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the neighborhoods would differ in their perceptions of what 
makes for security, and when residents with different stan- 
dards live in the same neighborhood, they often disagree on 
whether the community really has a problem in this area. 

Therefore, it is critical that a neighborhood activist 
or leader get a clear sense of the community's standards of 
security from the start. Obviously, everyone would agree that 
homes should be safe from breaking and entering, and that citi- 
zens should be able to walk the streets without fear of being 
mugged, raped or robbed. What is the environment that will 
give neighborhood residents this feeling, however? Is it ]|ust 
the knowledge that there have been few crimes in the neighbor- 
hood, or does it take quiet, empty streets to convince neigh- 
bors that the streets are safe? An understanding of what a 
community thinks a safe neighborhood should look like will sug- 
gest to the community activist what his or her ob3ective ought 
to be . 

What, in effect, is the crime rate in the community? Does 
the activist know? What kind of crimes are most frequent, and 
where do they occur? Are some streets particularly bad , 
while others seem protected or do people associate crime with 
the entire neighborhood? If there is a history of gang activity 
in the neighborhood, do people know what the turf is? Do peo- 
ple worry most about crimes in their home, or do the streets 
pose a threat as well? 

What is the pattern of police activity in the neighborhood? 
Are policemen stationed in the neighborhood, are there foot 
patrols or do they merely drive through once in a while? How 
fast do the police respond when called? What is their attitude 
toward complaints~do they convey a sense that they can do some- 
thinq or do they convey the feeling that there's not much that 
can be done after an incident? What is the record of police 
arrests leading to conviction within the precinct that covers 
your neighborhood? 

How do the neighborhood residents view the police? Do they 
see the Department as there to help them, doing the best they can 
under difficult conditions? Or are the residents cynical about 
the ability of the police to respond to crime? Do residents com- 
Dlain that, "the police never come when you call them? H^'^e 
there been incidents of police brutality in the neighborhood-- 
or as important, do people believe that there have been inci- 
dents of police brutality? What, in general, is the relationship 
between the police and the community? 
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Finally, how much responsibility would the neighborhood 
residents accept in dealing with issues of crime? This ques- 
tion gets to the heart of the issue that the community acti- 
vist must raise. We have developed a number of institutions 
to preserve law and order — police departments, courts, pri- 
sons, rehabilitation centers. Obviously, if crime rates rise 
in a neighborhood, it proves that these institutions are not 
accomplishing their goal. The responsibility to make up the 
difference, then, returns to the community residents. Will 
they take it, or will many wait for an opportunity to move 
to a neighborhood where the crime rate is lov7? A definition 
of an abandoned neighborhood, in fact, would be one in which 
the only people who remain are those who can't afford to move 
out. Crime is one of the main reasons why such a situation 
might come about, but what would the residents be prepared 
to do to prevent it? 

Finally, how would the neighbors define the major prob- 
lem of security? Do they feel that the preservation of law 
and order should be the responsibility of each family in co- 
operation with law enforcement agencies-that the problem 
therefore is isolating offenders from the community? Or do 
they feel that rising crime rates, particularly involving 
younc people, reflect the bad environment affecting young 
people, an environmant they would work to change? Or would 
they work in both directions? Understanding this dimension 
of a neighborhood ' s attitudes will suggest whether a unif iec 
community strategy to deal with crime will be possible. 

Crime is identified today as a social issue, a racial 
issue, an economic issue, an ethnic issue. It is all of these 
things . Yet it is an enduring issue , rooted in t he history 
of America and in the cities throughout the world . When ani- 
mals are treated badly , they turn out badly . Human beings are 
more resilient, but not that much more. When their environ- 
ments and social conditions are without dignity and without 
direction, when they face hard obstacles in achieving the basic 
necessities of lif e , particularly when they think that others 
face no such obstacles, these injustices are bound to have an 
impact on their attitudes and behavior. In the 19th Century, 
the Italians and Irish were blamed for urban crime. Today, 
it is blacks and Spanish speaking people. The question for 
a neighborhood , however , is not who is committing crime , but 
how the neighborhood can put a stop to it , and find some al- 
ternative that will channel potential delinquents into con- 
structive activity. 



Footnotes 

James Q. Wilson, Thinking About Crime (New York, Basic 
Books, 1975) , p'. 21. 
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2. Ibid . , p . 35 . 

3. Suzanne Keller, tHp Urban Neicrhborhood (New York, Random 
House, 1968) , p. 161. 



D. Questions for Discussion 



1. Imagine that the residents of your community were meeting 
to liacuss problems of security in your neighborhood. If 
they were asked to develop a social ^°"tract governing 
their own standards of security, what would xt be? Last 
all the rules for neighlmrhood security that you thin-- 
your neighbors would agrse on. 

2 Are tnere any rules tha-. some people in the neighborhood 
mighi JgJee to support, but that others would not? Which 
ones? Why? 

T NOW laok at the rules that your neighbors have developed. 
Whici ones are already enf orced-that is, there is no prob- 
lem in the neighborhood in that area? 

4 Which rules would have to require additional action to be 
enforced? For example, if the neighbors agreed to a rule 
against housebreaking, but there is an epidemic of house 
b?eaking in the neighborhood this is 1^^^^,%°^^%^!^ 
that would require additional action. List all such ex 

amples . 

5 NOW look back at the rules that require additional enforce- 
ment Which ones could be enforced if the neighbors them 
sell'es took more responsibility for their community? Which 
ones would require additional police action? 

6. NOW imagine the following familiar situation: the neighbors 
have agreed to a rule against people running across one 
ano?he?'s front porches. The kids in one family on the 
block, however, are always running across one another s 
front porches. What should the neighbors do to enforce 
the rule? How can they enforce the rule in a way that 
strengthens the community, instead of unnecessarily di- 
viding it? 

7 Tako all the other rules that additional action from the 
co^^uniiy cou?d handle. How would the community associa- 
tiS^ get the neighbors to agree to those rules without 
unnecessarily antagonizing everyone? 

8. NOW take all the rules that would require additional po- 
lice action. List exactly what you want the police to do. 
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Imagine that you are meeting with the police department. 
How would you persuade the department to help you enforce 
the rules that you have enacted? What procedure would 
you want to create to insure that the police department 
or precinct is living up to its agreement with the neigh- 
borhood? 



E. For Further Reading 



A National Strategy to Reduce Crime; A Report by the National 
Advisory Conmission on Criminal Justice Standards are Goals ^ 
New York, Avon, 197 5. 

Thinking Abcnrb Crime , James Q. Wilson, New York, Basic Books, 
1975. 

To Es-tablish Justice, To Insure Domestic Tranquility , The 
Final Report of the National Commission on the Causes and 
the Prevention of Violence, New York, Bantam, 1970. 
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UNIT XII- THE VALUE OF RECIPROCITY 



A. The Problem of Privatism 



The word "reciprocity" is not often used in discussions 
of neighborhood problems, but the concept is critical to under- 
standing them. It means mutuality, give-and-take, a fair re- 
turn. When a person sends a gift, he or she generally expects 
a thank-you note--that is, that the receiver will reciprocate. 
When we go to somebody's party, we feel obligated to invite him 
or her to the next party that we give. This is reciprocity. 
Workers expect a fair day's pay for a fair day's work. Con- 
sumers expect a decent product for their money. These specific 
expectations are part of our broader belief that reciprocity 
ought to govern our relai:ir)nships with people, even with people 
we don't know. 



Many critics of the city today contend that urban life is 
distinguished by its lack of reciprocity in important areas of 
economic and political life. An articulate spokesman for tnis 
point of view is Dr. Sam Bass Warner of Boston College. Dr. 
Warner's book, The Private City , argues that regardless of Wil- 
liam Penn's original dream, the City of Philadelphia is n 
_ i_ . J K,, r^v-; TT = 4- ■; crn rnViic 1 11 p . mnrpnvoir. domina 
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characterized by privatism. This value, moreovor, dominates 
most American cities. Dr. Warner suggests that the results have 
been devastating in all areas of public policy. This brief 
passage spells out the implications for the urban poor and the 
urban neighborhoods. 

"The Industrial Metropolis as an Inheritance" 

From T he Private City , by Sam Bass Warner * 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1968 

The quality which above all characterizes our urban inheri- 
tance is privatism. By and large the productivity and so- 
cial order of the metropolis flowed from private institu- 
tions and individual adjustments. So did its weaknesses. 
Privatism left the metropolis helpless to guarantee its cit- 
izens a satisfactory standard of living. Privatism encour- 
aged the building of vast new sections of the city in a man- 
ner well below contemporary standards of good layout and con- 
struction. Privatism suffered and abetted a system of poli- 
tics which was so weak it could not deal effectively with 
the economic, physical, and social events that determined the 
quality of life within the city. In short, the industrial 
metropolis of 1930, like the colonial town, and big city 

*Hcvr'iK.tcd mi Billon of lini venr;' rii of rcnnoiflxwda Press 
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which had preceded it, was a private city and the public di- 
mensions of urban life suffered accordingly. 

PRIVATISM AND THE MALDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 

Reliance on private institutions and private wealth as the 
basic mode of social organization in the metropolis produced 
the notorious failing of the modern American city. Thousands 
of families lived below an adequate standard of food, cloth- 
ing, housiiig, and employment in a metropolis of unprecedentezf 
wealth and productivity. There were just more poor people ±:: 
Philadelphia in the 1920's than there needed to be. 

Many charities, agencies of government and individual invesn- 
igators had reported on the manifestations of the maldistribu- 
tion of income. For years the Octavia Hill Association had 
published accounts of Philadelphia slum housing; the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania had commissioned W.E. Burghardt DuBois 
to study poverty among the city's Negroes; the City Planning 
Commission had become concerned over the decline in value and 
condition of buildings in the heart of Philadelphia; the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Organizing Charity had been swamped with 
applicants when it undertook to offer a litt-^o ^:u:eiTix^i.oyment 
relief in 1922. (1. ) 

The Industrial Relations Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, meeting in April 1929, a few months before the 
great crash, understood the citr's unsolved economic problems 
well enough. Since in the private city a family's income de- 
pended upon employment there must be steady employment for all. 

It is the hope of your committee that American industry 
will rise to this responsibility and that Philadelphia 
businessmen will take a leading part in working out the 
means by which we may approach the ideal solution, namely, 

1. Harland B. Phillips, "A War on Philadelphia's Slums: Walter Vrboman and 
the Conference on Moral Workers, 1B93," Pennsylvania Magazine , LXXVI 
(January, 1952), 47-62. The Octavia Hall Association's reports begin in 
1895. The next big report is W.E. Burghardt DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro 
( University of Pennsylvania, Series in Political Economy and Public Law 14 ; 
Philadelphia, 1899) , 164-196. The lack of progress in the twentieth cen- 
tury, report on the Planning Commission in. Mayor of Philadelphia, Third 
Annual Report of Harry A. Mackey (Philadelphia, 1931), 747; the failure 
of the Philadelphia system of private administration of public charity, 
Leah H. Fedex", Unemployment Relief in Periods of Depression, a Study of 
Measures Adopted in Certain American Cities , 1857-1922 (New York, 1936) 
308-314. 
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that every person who is honestly seeking should be 
able to find work that is suited to his capacities, 
under conditions that are reasonable; and that when 
he has to change from one job to another, it should 
be possible for him to do so without reducing him- 
self :.nd his family to living conditions that will 
deteriDrate them. (2.) 

Thousands of families lived in conditions that "deteriorated 
them" in the 1920' s in Philadelphia as they did in every other 
American city, but the city's businessmen had not risen to 
their responsibility, nor taken a leading part in doing much 
about it. On the contrary, some Philadelphia firms built 
plants outside the metropolis to escape the costs of main- 
taining their Philadelphia employee's higher wages and high 
living standards. (3.) 

In respect to the problems of full employment and the 
disrribu'tion of income Philadelphia faced the kind of 
political situation it had confronted in the early nine- 
teenth century when it sought intercity canals and rail- 
roads. Since in neither case could the city attain its 
ends only by its own efforts, the achievement of its goals 
depended upon a united campaign before the state legisla- 
ture and U.S. Congress by Philadelphia's legislative re- 
presentatives, its municipal corporation, and its busi- 
ness leaders. In the early nineteenth century such 
united efforts had brought expensive improvements in 
the Delaware River, canals to Baltimore and Pittsburgh, 
and later a railroad to" the West. In the twentieth cen- 
tury to improve the condition of its poor Philadelphia 
would have had to make common cause with other large 
American cities. Indeed since all large cities then 
suffered similar problems, coalitions fqx welfare legis- 
lation should have been easier to form and maintain than 
they had been in the nineteenth century when many cities 
and towns saw themselves as competitors for transporta- 
tion . 

2. Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Committee, 
program for Regularization of Employment and the D ecrease of Unemploy- 
ment in Philadelphia (conference held April, 1929). 11 

3. C. Canby Balderson, The Philadelphia Upholstery We aving Industry 
(Philadelphia, 1932), 18; the whole migration of textiles from Phila- 
delphia between World War I and II can be similarly regarded, Gladys 
L. Palmer, Philadelphia Workers in a Changing Economy ,^ (Philadelphia 
1956) ,43-44. 
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To be sure the devices of today *s welfare economics 
were not available in the 1920' s, but a number of ef- 
fective measures for alleviating poverty were well known, 
had been tried in Europe and America, and had been urged 
upon the public by Progressives and Socialists since be- 
fore World War I. Such measures were: health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, minimum wage and hour regulation, 
flexible public works programming, and progressive taxa- 
tion. Yet neither Philadelphia nor other large cities 
in America sought national coalitions to alleviate com- 
mon poverty. 

The very internal organization of the industrial metro- 
polis foreclosed such a possibility. The privatism 
which had built the city and ordered its population into 
separate work groups and into income-segregated resi- 
dential districts prevented any active public concern 
for poverty or unemployment in times of prosperity. The 
well-to-do of Philadelphia knew the regional and nation- 
al scale of business; it was the scope of their daily 
activity, and they knew that this must be the scale of 
effective public measures. Their interests, however, 
were not focused on the poor of Philadelphia. Rather, 
they formed state and national coalitions to protect 
their tariff interests. The downtown business leaders 
were concerned with local issues, but they were also 
of no use for poverty and welfare issues. Their in- 
terests were for real estate, traffic and civic beauti- 
fication. They, like all the well-to-do of the metro- 
polis, hid behind a screen of Philadelphia ' a many pri- 
vate charities. The very committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce which wrote the appeal to the city's business 
leaders to save the city's families from the suffering 
of uncertain employment had nothing practical to offer 
because it refused to consider national unemployment 
insurance! 

Lacking leadership from the city's businessmen, with 
the poor confined to their own neighborhoods, and with 
unemployment striking only scattered workers at any 
given moment, the ordinary Philadelphian in the 1920 's 
went about his personal affairs unconcerned. The vast 
majority of the city's families had learned to cope with 
the economic system on a personal basis, by friendships 
and aid from relatives. Thousands of families contin- 
ued to suffer the pains and indignities of poverty; 
the slums went unmended, and the Bureau of Personal 
Assistance of the City of Philadelphia continued in its 
absurd task of separating the "worthy" from the "un- 
worthy" poor. (4. ) 

4. Mayor of Philadelphia, Tl^ird Annual Message of Harry A. Mackey,530. 
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PRIVATISM AND THE BUILDING PROCESS 

Like the city's inability to deal effectively with its stan- 
dard-of-living problems, the building habits of Philadelphia 
in the twenties left later generations with a legacy of fail- 
ure. The fault also clearly lay with the tradition of privat- 
ism- Such a large share of land division and new construction 
remained in the hands of the private real estate market that 
despite very considerable efforts at municipal planning the 
city failed to cope successfully with the disorders it inher- 
ited in the old areas or the process of substandard building 
it faced in its areas of new growth. . 

The twentieth-century planning task required two things: first, 
a' public institution or institutions that could make sure that 
land division, siting, and building at the growing edge of the 
city met the best standards of the day. Second, twentieth-cen- 
tury planning also required that public investments in the old 
sections of the city be not tied down to serving a small frac- 
tion of the city's interests. The industrial metropolis ^ failed 
to create the necessary institutions to control the city's 
growth and to allocate the city's public investments effective- 
ly- 

In Philadelphia, no less than in other large American cities, 
the early twentieth century was a period of active interest in 
city planning. Indeed, formal physical planning in most Ameri- 
can cities began with this generation. 

Since 1871 the Philadelphia Board of Surveyors of the munici- 
pal corporation had been empowered to make general plans for the 
future development of the city, but it never had a large or am- 
bitious enough staff to do any such planning. The day-to-day 
demands of real estate men, lawyers, engineers, and city offices 
for drawings of street alignments, grades, set-back lines, and 
approval of subdivision plots consumed all the small office's 
energies. (5. ) 

Physical planning really began in Philadelphia in 1905 with 
the City Councils' acceptance of a citizens committee proposal 
to build the Fairmount Parkway boulevard connecting City Hall 
with a new art museum at the edge of the park. The proposal 
was a typical City Beautiful plan of the kind then sweeping 
the nation. Mayor John E. Rayburn enlarged upon this parkway 
effort by requesting that the Board of Survey conduct studies 
for downtown traffice improvement, and he also created a large 
committee of businessmen to work up plans for the city. Final- 
ly, the new 1919 Philadelphia municipal charter authorized 
the establishing of a regular planning commission. Intermit- 
tently ever since 1919, the Philadelphia municipal corporation 

5 Mayor of Philadelphia, First Annual Message o f J. Hampton Moore^ (Phil 
delphia, 1921), 237; Robert S. Glover, Survey of the Housing S ituai^ i 
Philadelphia (University of Pennsylvania PhD Thesis, 1933), 80. 
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has been engaged in city planning. (6.) 

Planning as then practiced by these municipal and business- 
men's boards did not mean consciously allocating the city's 
scarce resources among the items of a comprehensive five or 
ten year plan. These planners did not endeavor to see that 
the new public and pri-^te investment in the city would con- 
form to some overall pxogram for housing, green space, public 
utilities, transport, nnanicipal services, employment, and 
welfare. Rather planning in' the early twentieth century 
was something carried on by a limited group of people to 
deal with a limited set of issues. 

The people who planned, or who sat on planning commissions 
were downtown merchants, utility, transit, and bank direc- 
tors, real estate men, railroad and ocean transport car- 
riers, and a few professionals (i.e. perennial Philadelphia 
board sitters, architects, and civil engineers). The 
issues that concerned these commissions matched the com- 
. missioners: transit, the relief of traffic congestions by 
parkway and new downtown street construction, inner-city 
transportation improvements, especially terminals and 
wharves, and parks and parkway beautif ication . In the 
mid-twenties, a concern for promoting the tourist trade 
was added to this list of interests. 

By their personnel and their subject matter these first 
planning commissions continued the old American urban 
tradition of businessmen taking an active role in per- 
suading the public and the municipal corporation to im- 
prove the commercial environment of the city. In this 
era the unique ingredient was the strong effort in behalf 
of the downtown and intracity transportation as opposed 
to the concerns for intercity business of the nineteenth 
century. Yet, despite the concentration of benefit on 
the downtown such was the strength of the tradition and 
its sanction of public support of business that a great 
deal of the planning. commission* s recommendations carried. 

These early commissions had no public powers or budgets' 
beyond the funds granted for studies and the publication 
of recommendations. Yet, to a remarkable extent their 
proposals became projects and were built: the Fairmount 
(now Benjamin Franklin) Parkway, the Schuylkill River Park- 
ways, the Roosevelt Parkway in the northeast, the conven- 
tion hall, the transit extension along Broad Street, and 
the River Avenue loop, the Benjamin Franklin Bridge, and 

(6.) City of Philadelphia, Philadelphia , I (July, 1909), 4-7, Jacque Gr^ber, 
Le Fairmount Parkway & Philadelphia," La Vie Urbaine (New Series, Jan-Mars, 
1962), 1-18; City of Philadelphia, Philadelphia , IV (Comprehensive Plans 
Number," March 11, 1911), 3-12; Werner Hegemann and Elbert Peets, The Amer- 
ican Vitruvius; an Architect's Handbook of Civic Art (New York, 1922), 
249-250, 259-260. 
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the wharf and terminal facilities of south Philadelphia. (7.) 

Except for the wharves and terminals, and perhaps the Roose- 
velt Parkway which was part of a state highway to New York 
City, all the projects in one way or another were downtown- 
orifinted. All were to bring traffic to the downtown, to 
beautify it, and to raise or maintain downtown business pro- 
perty values. It was a remarkable effort, some of it, like 
the Fairmount Parkway and the transit extensions, involving 
massive municipal investments. The state helped with the 
bridge and road projects, the W.P.A. with the completion 
of the transit system, but the city and private funds finan- 
ced the overwhelming fraction of the total outlay. 

This effort, which might best be characterized as moderniz- 
ing the inner city, since it added facilities former gener- 
ations would not have thought necessary or even conceived 
of, over-committed the municipal corporation to inner-city 
projects. It left too little funds, and too little energy, 
for other kinds of municipal enterprise, or for work in 
other sections of the city. For instance, increases in 
school attendance during the early twentieth century brought 
a crisis in school facilities. Despite a very heavy school- 
building program in the twenties overcrowding continued in 
many classrooms of the city. (8.) 

The City Beautiful aesthetic and the downtown interests of 
the planning boards also did not encompass a concern for 
the smaller clusters of the city. The two-dozen odd shop- 
ping streets and retail clusters of the city badly needed 
modernizing if they were not to be destroyed by the auto- 
mobile. Nothing was done for these lesser commercial areas, 
which were, for the majority of Philadelphians , their prin- . 
cipal community centers. (9.) Finally, the level of recreati 



on. 



7. Mayor of Philadelphia, Third Annual Message of Harry A. Mackey (Phila- 
delphia, 1931), 747-9, lists current projects and shows the overlapping 
of personnel and personnel types with the early 1911 board of Mayor Rey- 
burn and the later board of the Regional Plan of 1932. 

8. School crowding: '^A Seat for Every Child," Evening Bulletin (October 
26, 1923), editorial; Franklin D. Edmunds, A Chronological List of the 
Public School Buildings of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1934), 90-103; 
Board of Education, School district of Philadelphia, Annual Report of 
the Superintcndant of Public Schools (Philadelphia, 1925), 11-21. 

9. A map of retail locations in Phil£idelphia and some pictures of neigh- 
borhood stores appears in Malcolm J. Proudfoot , "Ci ty Retail Structure," 
Economic Goc-jraphy , XIII (October, 1937), 325-428. 
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police, and health services of Philadelphia in the twenties 
was so low that the entire city could have benefited from 
more allocations in these directions. The heavy downtown 
commitment, however, like the municipal corporation's sub- 
scription to canal and railroad bonds in the early nine- 
teenth century, was the inevitable consequence of Phila- 
delphia's and America's tradition. The tradition held 
that the business of a city was business. In the 1920's 
the downtown was both the popular symbol of the "pep" 
and success of business; it was also the locus of busi- 
ness 's political power. 

Although the projects of the Philadelphia planning Com- 
missions took a very strong inner-city bias, the interest 
of some Philadelphia businessmen in transportation, ut- 
ilities, and parks led them to follow these subjects to 
their full metropolitan scale. In 1923 a group of Phila- 
delphia businessmen, both downtown-oriented merchants 
and bankers, and national corporations executives, joined 
their opposites from Camden, Trenton, New Jersey, and Wil- 
mington, Delaware, to establish a Tri-State Regional Plan- 
ning Federation. The f'^deration was a privately supported 
group established to study and make recommendations for 
land development, transportation, water supply, and parks 
for the entire region. The group raised $600,000, and 
published its recommendations for regional improvement 
in 1932- The project was carried on in the spirit of the 
1909 Chicago plan. As in Chicago the federation had no 
public powers, it made recommendations and lobbied be- 
for state and county governments in its own behalf. The 
group did not propose a metropolitan government agency; 
rather it expected to continue as a federation of citi- 
zens' planning associations in each of the eleven counties 
of the three-state region. 

The subject of the federation's plan was growth; its theme 
was the orderly programming of municipal and private in- 
vestments according to scheme which took into account the 
projected fifty-year growth of the region. The goal was 
conservation of land through an allocation among green 
space, housing, and industry. It was hoped that through 
planning, substantial savings to the metropolitan region 
could be effected by the coordination of some of the heavy 
capital investments in transportation, utilities, and water 
supply. (10.) 

10. Regional Planning Federation of the Philadelphia Tri-State District, 
The Regional Plan (Philadelphia, 1932), 1-22. A good discussion of the 
Chicago Plan, John W. Reps, The Making of Urban Ameri ca (Princeton , 1965 ) , 
497-502. ~~ 
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Over and over again, in pictures, and in the text. The 
Regional Plan stressed the failure of the metropolis 
to control its own growth. The disorders noted were 
many: houses where highways, parks, and industries 
should be, barren, ugly subdivisions, traffic jams, 
heavy expenses in expanding utilities, transport and 
regional services, the failure to reserve adequate 
space for groupings of industry and stores. 

The Regional Plan was written at the time when the Penn- 
sylvania legislature had just authorized zoning ordinances 
in the state, and hopes ran high for the future benefits 
of the land use and building bulk classifications of 
common zoning procedures. These zoning laws were not 
novel in their regulations. Rather they enacted on a 
city-wide basis what had become common good practice 
in middle-income developments. The new zoning laws, 
by forbidding industries in residential zones or apart- 
ments next to single family houses, enacted as law what 
had become by the twentieth century the norm for new 
residential areas. (11.) 

The Regional Plan , after recommending zoning ordinances 
to communities which did not yet have them, went on to 
observe that zoning could only prevent certain abuses; 
it could not ensure good building. The Regional Plan 
clearly stated that the key to achieving a satisfactory 
metropolitan development was good design of the new 
suburban communities. Such design meant: attention to 
the arrangement of stores to see that trips to stores, 
jobs, and houses would help make coherent communities; 
arrangement of house lots to preserve recreation space 
and to take advantage of the inherent beauties of the 
landscape; siting of houses on their lots to ensure a 
good final effect when all the lots had been build upon; 
hiring good architects for the design of the buildings 
themselves . 

There can be no question but that these design objectives 
were obtainable in the 1920' s and that the results would 
have proved more satisfactory both to their first occu- 
pants and to later generations than the mass suburbs 
then bei. J built. The examples cited in The Regio nal Plan 
showed what could have been done with a different organi- 
zation of the land subdivision and housing market: Rad- 
burn in Fair Lawn, New Jersey; Yorkship Village in Camden, 
New Jersey; French Village (McCallum Street) in Chestnut 

11. The hopes and limitations for zoning. Mayor of Philadelphia, Third 
Annual Message of Harry A. Mackey (Philadelphia, 19131) ,775-776 
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Hill, Philadelphia. Yet because the businessmen of the 
regional plan commission and its authors were unwilling 
to confront the conflict between their goals of satis- 
factory metropolitan development and the daily product 
of private city building they had neither institution, 
law, nor technique of purpose. Because of their unwil- 
lingness to disturb the private market in land they, 
like American city planners ever since, were helpless 
to prevent the continued destructive process of metro- 
politan building which their reports castigated. (12.) 

The problem of .securing good design for the growing 
edge of the metropolis turned on the peculiar nature 
of the private building process. An ordinary city or 
suburban structure will stand at least sixty or a hun- 
dred years before being radically remodeled or torn down. 
Thus, all new construction adds a long-lasting element 
to the metropolitan physical environment. Yet, each 
house and store must be designed and sold to meet 
the financial capabilities of the individual who first 
purchases it. According to the private building pro- 
cess, then, the capabilities of the large number of 
little home and store buyers set the future for the 
metropolis . 

The industrial metropolis of the early twentieth cen- 
tury was built by a succession of thousands of bar- 
gains struck between two parties. On the one side the 
land owners and developers tried to maximize their 
profits on the sale of land for houses. On the other 
side the vast majority of working-class and middle-class 
home purchasers tried to become home owners without over- 
straining their limited financial capabilities. The 
only constraints on the bargaining between the two groups 
in the 1920 *s were the building and banking laws and the 
housing customs of the city. The building law of Phila- 
delphia merely legislated what were long-ago minimal stan- 
dards for structural safety, sanitation, and light and 
air. The banking laws of Pennsylvania allowed building 
and loan associations to lend money on both first and 
second mortgages, so that in Philadelphia one could at- 
tempt home ownership with almost no down-payment. 

In the twenties many Phi] ^delphians made the attempt at 
home ownership. In 1930 more than half the city's families 
owned their own houses for the first time in the city's his- 
tory. The effort, however, proved more than many could 
sustain, and by World War II the Great Depression had re- 

12. The Regional Plan , 378-412. 
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duced home ownership to just below the level of 1920. (13.) 

The surge of home ownership in the twenties clearly tells 
of the aspirations of Philadelphia's working-class and 
middle-class families. Yet their incomes tell how the 
building of the metropolis had to be tailored. The im- 
portant figures for the twenties were: 48.3 percent of 
all Philadelphia families earned less than $2,000 per 
year and thus could not enter the new housing market 
either as purchasers or renters; next, 39.2 percent of 
Philadelphia's families earned $2,000 to $4,000 per year. 
These were the customers for mass suburban housing. _ Two 
thirds of the residential construction of the twenties 
was designed, built, and sold for this income range. (14.) 

The result-miles and miles of grid streets filled with 
narrow lots and six-room row houses. These structures 
varied from their .1880 predecessors only by the addition 
of a front porch, a tiny front yard, and a basement 
garage connected to a paved, rear, service alley. Fancy 
detailing and elaborate brickwork and fixtures dressed 
up the standard model to give the salesman some talking 
points. The results were equivalent to six-unit flats, 
two families, and detached singles then beihg run up by 
the thousands all over America. The only unique Phila- 
delphia quality was the continuation of the row-house 
style in the twentieth century when all other cities save 
Baltimore had turned to detached dwellings. 

The developers of Philadelphia followed the American 
builder's tradition of giving as much structure as they 
could. The profit lay in pinching on the land. The new 
construction of the 1920' s, thus, meant a good <ieal of 
structure set on a disastrous land plan. Not one of the 
rules of good design was followed: the grid streets did 
not make visually or socially coherent communities, the 
narrow lots destroyed the inherited beauty of the land, 
the facade of the houses, once all the lots were filled, 
was ugly and endless, and the land so cramped with struc- 
tures that no recreation space existed and no space was 
left for future development of the suburbs. In later 
years streets could be widened, sewers laid, new schools 
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erected, stores and offices and factories moved into the 
area only with the greatest difficulty and expense. Be- 
cause the land was so crowded with structures at one mo- 
ment in time/ modernization could only be achieved by 
the enormously cumbersome/ disruptive, and expensive 
method of urban renewal. The painful irony of the pri- 
vate building process was that at the very moment the 
building was going on developers knew how to build bet- 
ter, and their customers aspired to more. 

In the early twentieth century Philadelphia nourished 
some of the nation's best examples of suburban design. 
Local architects had carried out a very successful 
revival of historical English and colonial American 
styles and they had worked out a very attractive free 
style using local stone and traditional design elements. 
In the expensive sections of the city, and on the Main 
Line, there stood a full range of good architecture, 
well suited for mass adaptation. There were small Tu- 
dor and colonial detached houses of brick and stone, 
groupings of English "cottages," arranged in forms 
which would lat^r be imitated by post-World War II 
garden apartments, and there was even a fine example 
of a high-rise apartment house in Germantown next to 
the city park (foot of McCallum street) . Architec- 
tural magazines and writers of the period featured 
such work, and it has been imitated widely in expen- 
sive building ever since. (15.) 

The private real estate market was so organized that 
it had no way to join this architectural design skill 
to the mass demand for housing. Radburns and French 
Villages cost more than grid streets of row houses; 
especially they cost the profit on the land. In the 
twenties the developer's profit could only be maxi- 
mized at the expense of building a substandard new 
city. The substandard habit persists to this very day. 

15. Examples of Philadelphia styles which could have been adapted for 
mass suburbs, George H. Edgell, The American Architecture of To-day 
(New York, 1928), 98-101, 113-119? A. Lawrence Kocher , "The Country 
House, Are We Developing an American Style?" Architectural Record , LX 
(November, 1926), 388, 403-417. A discussion of alternatives to the 
row house and street grid site design, especially based on lessons 
of the U.S. Housing Corporation's World War I designs, Frank C. Brown, 
"Low Rental Housing," Architectural Record , LXV (May, 1924), 405-415, 
LXVI (September, 1924), 206-212, LXVI (October, 1924), 353-"367. 
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Thus the industrial metropolis passed on its legacy of 
building failure. Vast public effort has been expended 
in modernizing the downtown at the very moment when the 
city of the next century was being built below the capa- 
bilities of contemporary knowledge and standards. This 
destructive tradition could only have been overcome if 
Philadelphia had imitated contemporary European cities, 
set up its own land development and housing institutions, 
and used the profit it would realize on land at the grow- 
ing edge of the city to build for the mass of Philadel- 
phians according to the best standards of the day. The 
traditions of privatism, however, forbade the city to take 
the measures necessary to control its own growth. Ac- 
cording to the tradition of the private city the muni- 
cipality could rehabilitate by transit, park, street, 
and school investments what had already been built, but 
it could not become an entrepreneur to its own right, 
no matter what the later public costs of the private 
real estate market might be. 

PRIVATISM AND POLITICAL FAILURE 

In the end the failure of the industrial metropolis was 
political. Although much of urban life is inescapably 
public the genius of Philadelphia in the 1920 's lay not 
in its public institutions but in its containment of 
masses of people in thousands of private settings. The 
single-generation family, the private company's work 
group, and the income-segregated neighborhood were the 
metropolis' basic units, and they were the secret of 
its productivity and social peace. These same units, 
however, when they confronted the traditional forms of 
American municipal politics did not produce a creative 
competition. . . 



B. Reciprocity Among Neighbors 



Obviously, individual neighborhoods have found ways to 
overcome some of the privatism described by Dr. Warner as 
the ethic of the city as a whole. In fact, without some 
measure of reciprocity, citizens would eat one another a- 
live. While a few neighborhoods do begin to degenerate this 
seriously, most adopt informal standards of mutuality and 
qive-and-take. Dr. Suzanne Keller of Princeton University 
describes some of the patterns in this selection from The 
Urban Neighborhood . 
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C. The Issues of Reciprocity 



Dr. Keller's comments should suggest to community activ- 
ists the importance of becoming familiar with issues of reci- 
procity in the neighborhoods, even if they have never used the 
term. There are issues of reciprocity between the residents of 
the neighborhood, between the residents of the neighborhood 
and private economic institutions, and between residents of the 
neighborhood and government. A word on each sort of issue is 
appropriate. 

Issues of reciprocity between neighborhood residents are 
those that revolve around standards of community behavior and 
cleanliness. Most homeovmers keep their property clean; they 
expect all to do so. Most residents of a block turn their ra- 
dios and televison sets down when somebody complains; they ex- 
pect everyone to do so. Most residents respect the condition 
of public property in the community; they expect their neigh- 
bors to do likewise. Most pet-owners try to see that their 
block doesn't go to the dogs in one way or another. All resi- 
dents are asked to keep their animals in line. Moreover, peo- 
ple in neighborhoods expect parents to instill in their child- 
ren the same value of reciprocity that they expect from one 
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another. When these implicit standards of give-and-take break 
down, then residents begin "to talk about the neighborhood's 
"going downhill." They begin to talk about moving out. 

Issues of reciprocity between the neighborhood and in- 
dustry most often relate to the environmental and economic 
character of a neighborhood. When citizens demand that a 
company develop a filter system to block the smoke pouring 
out of its smokestacks, they are demanding reciprocity. When 
a neighborhood opposes zoning variances for an industrial park 
that will destroy the residental character of the neighbor- 
hood, it is raising the issue of reciprocity. Alternatively, 
when businesses in a community expect decent treatment for 
workers on their way to work, or the safety of their stores 
from vandalism and burglars, they are expecting reciprocity 
for their contribution to the area. Many of the most contro- 
versial community issues in recent years — redlining of neigh- 
borhoods by banks; utility hikes by utility companies; ex- 
pressways that threaten to destroy neighborhoods in the name 
of regional economy — have been battles, in fact, over the ap- 
propriate standard of reciprocity between the corporate insti- 
tutions of a city and the people who live in its neighborhoods. 

Reciprocity, finally, is what people expect from govern- 
ment at all levels. Indeed, when Americans say that government 
has permitted or perpetrated an injustice, they usually are 
using the concept of reciprocity. Perhaps hones in one area 
of a city are assessed at 65% of market value, while homes in 
a richer area are assessed at only 30%. Or maybe large indus- 
tries receive zoning variances for lavish projects with ease, 
while community residents must struggle to rehabilitate aban- 
doned homes. The richest areas of town might receive the best 
services, while other areas are ignored. Friends of a mayor 
may get not only patronage, but all the pork barrel, while the 
districts of opponents are ignored altogether. These all be- 
come hot political issues. We expect reciprocity from our 
elected officials; and when we don't receive it, many of us 
turn off to politics altogether. This is how the principle 
of reciprocity operates in the political realm. 

An intensive discussion of ways to achieve reciprocity 
in neighborhoods is beyond our scope in this session. We 
are aiming at defining the issues and how neighborhood resi- ' 
dents might respond to them. In this spirit, however, it 
might be useful to examine a few rules recommended for estab- 
lishing reciprocity in different situations. . Do these rules 
make sense to you? Would your own neighbors disagree with 
them? Why, or why not? We can often come to grips with our 
own standards of reciprocity by responding to principles de- 
signed to deal with specific areas of potential conflict. 
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First, examine these "Neighborhood Courtesy Guidelines" 
developed by the Independence Councils in Independence, Mo. 
as a code of conduct for all residents in their cominunity: 

"1.) All residents shall maintain the yard, landscaping 
and exterior of their living units in presentable 
fashion and in keeping with other living units in 
the area. 

•'2.) All residents shall not leave defective cars or 

trucks or any other unsightly equipment parked for 
extended periods of time on their property or the 
street. 

"3.) All residents shall not allow noises from activity 
to disturb their neighbors, especially during the 
hours from 10:00 P.M. to 8:,00 A.M.. 

"4.) All residents shall not allow smoke or other odors 
that will disturb others to emanate from their pro- 
perty. 

•»5.) All residents shall not allow pets to run loose in 
the neighborhood. 

••6.) All residents shall try to be considerate of their 
neighbors and try not to do anything that would be 
bothersome to them or detrimental to their neighbor- 
hood." (!•) 

Are these rules complete? What might you add? Are these 
rules that would be difficult to enforce in your neighborhood. 
Which ones^ What would the young people of the neighborhood say 
about these rules? Would they agree to them? Would they demand 
anything in return from the neighbors? Try to develop a list 
of guidelines that you think would work in your neighborhood. 

Now consider neighborhood-corporation relations., In 1960, 
William H. Form and Delbert C. Miller outlined • both industry's 
expectations of a community and the community's expectations of 
industry. Here, without elaboration, are both lists, as re- 
printed in "Industry, Labor and Community," by Drs. Form and 
Miller, in Roland L. Warren's Perspectives on the Amer ican_C om-- 
munity : 

Operating Concerns of Established Industry Toward the Cominunity 

1. ) Obtaining and maintaining services which are essential for 

the economic operation of the company. 

2. ) Obtaining and retaining a group of employees who are tech- 

nically competent and loyal toward the company. 
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3. ) Securing representation in community agencies so that 

the company can participate in determining future com- 
munity action toward it. 

4. ) Maintaining community good will or acceptance. 

5. ) Encouraging the growth of local facilities harmonious 

with company and employee aspirations. 

Community Demands on Unions and Management 

"Community organizations and leaders rarely ask themselves 
whether the community deserves tc survive ... Thus they pres- 
sure Industrie lo provide stable employment, adequate wage 
levels, and increasing employment opportunities." 

"An important goal of the community is industrial peace, 
because everyone suffers from prolonged conflict. . .Many 
kinds of pressure are put on labor and industrial leaders 
to insure industrial peace." 

"While communities are often willing to make sacrifices 
for economic stability, they also exert pressure on in- 
dustry to pay its own way for municipal services." 

"The skills of business and labor officials are needed to 
operate such community agencies as the planning, commission, 
city council, council of social agencies, youth agencies, 
and the churches. These agencies must solicit support from 
industry and labor and yet must not become submissive to 
them." 

"All citizens have some ideas of what constitutes a good 
community. Cities are commonly evaluated as being healthy 
or unhealthy, good or bad places to raise children, and 
as having good or poor institutional facilities ... Industry 
is expected to support the achievement of these community 
goals. " (2 . ) 

Do these standards seem fair standards of reciprocity? 
Would you add to them? Would you say that the community 
makes an effort to fulfill the expectations of industry? 
Does industry fulfill these expectations of the community? 
Where are the strongest points of agreement? Where are the 
weakest points? 

Yet the critical task lies in developing a philosophy 
of citizenship that promotes neighborhoods in their govern- 
ment. A simple set of rules cannot establish this relation- 
ship. A common commitment to justice, the subject of our 
last four chapters, is the essential ingrediant.. 
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In the 19th Cent iry however, Alexis de Tocqueville ar- 
gued that Americans copi )ached this commitment through the 
concept of "Self-Interes c , Rightly Understood.'* His discus- 
sion is as brilliant an analysis of the ethic of civic re- ^ 
ciprocity as exists anywhere, and we end the chapter with it 
See if you think that it applies to America today. 

How the Americans Combat Individualism by 
the Principle of Self-Interest Rightly Un- 
' - derstood 

Alexis de Tocqueville * 

When the world was managed by a few rich and powerful 
individuals, these persons loved to entertain a lofty 
idea of the duties of man. They were fond of profes- 
sing that it is praiseworthy to forget oneself and 
that good should be done without hope of reward, as it 
is by the Deity himself. Such were the standard opin- 
ions of that time in morals. 

I doubt whether men were more virtuous in aristocratic 
ages than in others, but they were incessantly talking 
of the beauties of virtue, and its utility was only stu- 
died in secret. But since the imagination takes less 
lofty flights, and every man * s thoughts are centered in 
himself, moralists are alarmed by this idea of self-sac- 
rifice and they no longer venture to present it to the 
human mind. They therefore content themselves with in- 
quii-ing whether the personal advantage of each member 
of the community does not consist in working for the 
good of all; and when they have hit upon some point on 
which private interest and public interest meet and amal- 
gamate, they are eager to bring it into notice. Obser- 
vations of this kind are gradually multiplied; what was 
only a single remark becomes a general principle, and it 
is held as a truth that man serves himself in serving his 
fellow creatures and that his private interest is to do 
good . 

I have already shown, in several parts of this work, by 
what means the inhabitants of the United States almost 
always manage to combine their own advantage with that of 
their fellow citizens; my present purpose is to point out 
the general rule that enables them to do so. In the Un- 
ited States hardly anybody talks of the beauty of virtue, 
but they maintain that virtue is useful and prove it every 
day. The American moralists do not profess that men ought 
to sacrifice themselves for their fellow creatures because 

"^ Democvacii in America , Alexis de Tocqueville, Volume 2, Second Book, 
Chapter VI IT. 
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it is noble to make such sacrifices, but they boldly 
aver that such sacrifices are as necessary to him who 
imposes them upon himself as to him for whose sake they 
are made. 

They have found out that, in their country and their 
age, man is brought home to himself by an irresistible 
force; and, losing all hope of stopping that force, 
they turn all their thoughts to the direction of it. 
They therefore do not deny that every man may follow 
his own interest, but they endeavor to prove that it 
is the interest of every man to be virtuous. I shall 
not here enter into the reasons they allege, which 
would divert me from my subject; suffice it to say 
that they have convinced their fellow countrymen. 

Montaigne said long ago: "Were I not to follow the 
straight road for its straightness , I should follow 
it for having found by experience that in the end it 
is commonly the happiest and most useful track." 
The doctrine of interest rightly understood is not 
then new, but among the Americans of our time it finds 
universal acceptance; it has become popular there; you 
may trace it at the bottom of all their actions, you 
will remark it in all they say. It is as often assert- 
ed by the poor man as by the rich. In Europe the prin- 
ciple of interest is much grosser than it is in Ameri- 
ca, but it is also less common and especially it is 
less avowed; among us, men still constantly feign great 
abnegations which they no longer feel. 

The Americans, on the other hand, are fond of explain- 
ing almost all the actions of their lives by the prin- 
ciple of self-interest rightly understood; they show 
with complacency how an enlightened regard for them- 
selves constantly prompts them to assist one another 
and inclines them willingly to sacrifice a portion of 
their time and property to the welfare of the state. 
In this respect I think they frequently fail to do 
themselves justice; for in the United States as well 
as elsewhere people are sometimes seen to give way to 
those disinterested and spontaneous impulses that are 
natural to man; but the Americans seldom admit that 
they yield to emotions of this kind; they are more 
anxious to do honor to their philosophy than to them- 
selves . 

I might here pause without attempting to pass a 
judgement on what I have described. The extreme 
difficulty of the subject would be my excuse, but 
I shall not avail myself of it, and I had rather 
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that my readers, clearly perceiving my object, would re- 
fuse to follow me than that I should leave them in sus- 
pense . 

The principle of self-interest rightly understood is not 
a lofty one, but it is clear and' sure. It does not aim 
at mighty objects, but attains without exertion all 
those at which it aims. As it lies within the reach of 
all capacities, everyone can without difficulty learn and 
retain it. By its admirable conformity to human weak- 
nesses it easily obtains gre^at dominion; nor is that 
dominion precarious, since the principle checks one per- 
sonal interest by another, and uses, to direct the pas- 
sions, the very same instrument that excites them. 

The principle of self-interest rightly understood pro- 
duces no great acts of self-sacrifice, but it suggests 
daily small acts of self-denial. By itself it cannot 
suffice to make a man virtuous; but it disciplines a 
number of persons in habits of regularity, temperance, 
moderation, foresight, self-command; and if it does not 
lead men straight to virtue by the will, it gradually 
draws them in that direction by their habits. If the 
principle of interest rightly understood were to sway 
the whole moral world, extraordinary virtues would 
doubtless be more rare; but I think that gross deprav- 
ity would then also be less common. The principle of 
interest rightly understood perhaps prevents men from 
rising far above the level of mankind, but a great 
number of other men, who were falling far below it,^ 
are caught and restrained by it. Observe some few in- 
dividuals, they are lowered by it; survey mankind, they 
are raised. 

I am not afraid to say that the principle of self-in- 
terest rightly understood appears to me' the best suited 
of all philosophical theories to the wants of the men 
of our time, and that I regard it as their chief re- 
maining security against themselves. Towards it, 
therefore, the minds^i of the moralists of our age should 
turn; even should they judge it to be incomplete, it 
must nevertheless be adopted as necessary. 

I do not think, on the whole, that there is more self- 
ishness among us than in America; the only difference 
is that there it is enlightened, here it is not. Each 
American knows when to sacrifice some of his private 
interests to save the rest: we tend to save everything, 
and often we lose it all. Everybody I see about me seems 
bent on teaching his contemporaries by precept 
and example, that what is useful is never wrong. 
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will nobody undertake to make them understand how what 
is right may be useful? 

No power on earl:h can prevent the increasing equality 
of conditions from inclining the human mind to seek 
out what is useful or from leading every member of the 
community to be wrapped up in himself. It must there- 
fore be expected that personal interest will become 
more than ever the principal if not the sole spring of 
men's actions; but it remains to be seen how each man 
will understand his personal interest. If the members 
of a community, as they become more equal, become more 
ignorant and coarse, it is difficult to foresee to 
what pitch of stupid excesses their selfishness may 
lead them; and no one can foretell into what disgrace 
and wretchedness they would plunge themselves lest they 
should have to sacrifice something of their own well- 
being to the prosperity of their fellow creatures. 

I do not think that the system of self interest as it 
is professed in ;\merica is in all its parts self-evi- 
dent, but it contains a great number of truths so evi- 
dent that mon, if choy are only educated, cannot fail 
to see them. Educate, then, at any rate, for the age 
of implicit self-sacrifice and instinctive virtues is 
already flitting far away from us, and the time is fast 
approaching when freedom, public peace, and social or- 
der itself will not be able to exist without education. 



Footnotes 

1. Joe Falk, editor. Cooperative Community Development , Shawnee 
Mission, Kansas, Future Associates, "inc. , 1975, p. 178. 

2. William H. Form & Delbert C. Miller, Industry , Labor , and 
Community ; in Roland Warren, editor, Perspectives on the Amer - 
ican Community (Chicago, Rand McNally, 1966) pp. 239-251 



D . Questions for Discussion 



1. Using three separate discussions of reciprocity--between 
residents, between residents and industry, and betwee resi- 
dents and government — develop your own social contract for 
reciprocity in a neighborhood. How difficult would it bo 
to gain acceptance for this contract in the neighborhood? 
Why or why not? 

2. Who would be the main supporters of your reciprocity con- 
tract (s)? Why? Who would oppose it? Why? 
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3 Now consider the following arguments made by people or in- 
stitutions in the city. Do you think they are fair stan- 
dards of reciprocity? 

-Young people will not give up gang activity and 
crime until we can guarantee them a decent educa- 
tion and a job. 



-Industry will not remain in a city unless we insure 
that corporations get strong tax advantages from local 
government . 

-Politicians will always reward their friends and ignore 



their opponents. 



In general, what are the strongest areas of reciprocity in 
your neighborhood? What are the weakest? Of the weak areas , 
which do you think that a community association could handle 
if it asked the neighbors to take more seriously the prin- 
ciples that are being violated by one or more groups within 
it? Which principles would be difficult to establish? How 
could you go about dealing with these? 



E. For Further Reading 



The Private City . Sam Bass Warner, Jr., 

Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 19 

The Urban Neighborhood . Suzanne Keller, 
New York, Random House, 1968. 

The Death and Life of Great American Cities . Jane Ja 
New York, Random House, 1961. 

Philadelphia: Neighborhood Authority , and the Urban 
— Conrad Weiler, New York, Praeger, 1974. 

Governing ''the City . Gerald Einward, Editor, 
New York, Pocket Book, 1971. 
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UNIT IV: THE VALUE OF FELLOWSHIP 



A. The Spirit of Fellowship 



Fellowship, our third basic community value, is what 
people usually mean by a "spirit of community," a sense of 
belonging and friendliness that we imagine the healthiest 
urban neighborhoods to have developed. Unfortunately, ma.iy 
neighborhood activists assume that fellowship is something 
that can be wished into existence merely by calling for it, 
or by holding one or two fairs and Christmas parties. The 
moment everyone in a neighborhood is at one place, sharing 
something — anything — they start making long, sentimental 
speeches about the wonderful "thing" that has been "created 
here today." No doubt, something does happen at periodic 
social events that contributes to the fellowship in a neigh- 
borhood. Without a continuing effort to cultivate common 
values, however, this spirit of fellowship hardly survives 
the events. 

Fellowship, comraderie, exj.sts among people who can ^ 
call themselves friends. Are your neighbors your friends? 
If they are, then fellowship probably already characterizes 
the neighborhood, as does reciprocity, security, and the 
common standard of justice that makes all community possi-- 
ble. If the neighbors are strangers and acquaintances, how-- 
ever — -then to talk of fellowship within the neighborhood is 
premature. Activists must understand why fellowship exists 
in those communities that claim to have it. 

In writing about New England, Alexis de Tocqueville 
identified two main ingredients of fellowship as "indepen-- 
dence" and "authority." Since tne New England town has 
become a model for what we think of as fellowship in Amer- 
ica, we should examine how de Tocqueville characterized it. 

Spirit of the Townships in New England (1.) 

Alexis de Tocqueville* 

lA America not only do municipal bodies exist, but they are 
kept alive and supported by town spirit. The township of 
New England possesses two advantages which strongly excite 
the interest of mankind: namely, independence and authority. 
Its sphere is limited, indeed? but within that sphere its 
action is unrestrained. This independence alone gives it 
a real importance, which its extent and population would not 
ensure. 
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It Is to remembered, too, that the affections of men 
generally turn toward.rii power. Patriotism is not durable 
in a conquered nation. The New Englander is attached to 
his township not so much because he was born in it, but 
because it is a free and strong community, of which he 
is a member, and which deserves the care spent in manag- 
ing it. In Europe the absence of local public spirit 
is a frequent subject of regret to those who are in 
power; everyone agrees that there is no surer guaran- 
tee of order and tranquility, and yet nothing is more 
difficult to create. If the municipal bodies were made 
powerful and independent, it is feared that they would 
become too strong and expose the state to anarchy. Yet 
without power and independence a town may contain good 
subjects, but it cqjj have no active citizens. Another 
important fact is that the township of New England is so 
constitjrted as to excite the warmest of human affections 
without arousing the ambitious passions of the heart of 
man. The officers of the county are not elected, and 
their authority is very limited. Even the state is only 
a second-rate community whose tranquil and obscure admini- 
stration offers no inducement sufficient to draw men away 
from the home of their interests into the turmoil of pub- 
lic affairs. The Federal government confers power and 
honor on the men who conduct it, but these individuals 
can never be very numerous. The high station of the Pres- 
idency can only be reached at an advanced period of life: 
and the other Federal functionaries of a high class are 
generally men who have been favored by good luck or have 
been distinguished in some other career. Such cannot be 
the permanent aim of the ambitious. But the township, at 
the center of the ordinary relations of life, serves as 
a field for the desire of public esteem, the want of ex- 
citing interest, and the taste for authority and popular- 
ity; and the passions that commonly embroil social change 
thoir character when they find a vent so near the domes- 
tic hearth of th:. family circle. 

In the American townships power has been distributed with 
admirable skill, for the purpose of interesting the great- 
est number of persons ' in tKe 'common' wbal i ' Independently 
of the voters, who are from time to time called into ac- 
tion, the power is divided among innumerable functionaries 
and officers, who all, in their several spheres, represent 
the powerful community in whose name they act. The local 
administration thus affords an unfailing source of profit 
and interest to a vast number of individuals. 
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The American system, which divides the local authority 
among so many citizens, does not scruple to multiply the 
functions of the town officers. For in the United States, 
it is believed, and with truth, that patriotism is a kind 
of devotion which is strengthened by ritual observance. 
In this manner the activity of the township is continually 
perceptible; it is daily manifested in the fulfillment of 
a duty or the exercise of a right; and a constant though 
gentle motion is thus kept up in society, which animates 
without disturbing it. The American attaches himself to 
his little community for the same reason that the moun- 
taineer clings to his hills, because the characteristic 
feature? of his country are there more distinctly marked; 
it has a more striking physiognomy. 

The existence of the townships of New England, is in 
general, a happy one. Their government is suited to their 
tastes, and chosen by then\pelves. In the midst of the 
profound peace and general comfort that reign in America, 
the commotions of municipal life are infrequent. The con- 
duct of local business is easy. The political education of 
the people has long been complete; say rather that it was 
complete when the people first set foot upon the soil. In 
New England no tradition exists of a distinction of rank; 
no portion of the community is tempted to oppress the re- 
mainder; and the wrongs that may injure isolated indivi- 
duals are forgotten in the general contentment that pre- 
vails. If the government has faults (and it would no doubt 
be easy to point out some), they do not attract notice, 
for the government really emanates fro"^. these it governs, 
and whether it acts ill or well, thi? fact casts the pro- 
tecting spell of a parental pride over its demerits. Be- 
sides, they have nothing wherewith to compare it. England 
formerly governed the mass of the colonies; but the people 
was always sovereign in the township, where the rule is 
not only as ancient, but a primitive state. 

The native of New England is attached to his township, 
because it is inaependent and free: his co-operation in 
its affairs ensures his attachment to its interests; the 
well-being it affords him secures his affection; and its 
' welf are* is < the ,aim of his . ambition, ^and of his future exer- 
tions. He takes a part in every occurence in the place; 
he practices the art of government in the small sphere 
within his reach; he accustoms himself to those forms with- 
out which liberty can only advance by revolutions; he im- 
bibes their spirit; he acquires a taste for order, com- 
prehends the bdilance of powers, and collects clear prac- 
tical notions on the nature of his duties and the extent 
of his rights. 
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B. The Fellowship of the Church 



In urban neighborhoods, a church or synagogue often operates 
as the main institution to establish fellowship in the cominunity. 
Writing about the Jewish >jhetto of Chicago in the early l^^U s, 
Lewis Wirth observed that, "The synagogue is the central institution in 
the whole community. It usually has its rabbi, who visits the ^°^es of the 
members and advises them in their domestic and business problems. . .Through 
the synagogue the members come into touch with important events, of concern 
to them, and the synagogue still remains the effective organ of approach 
to the ghetto community." (2.) 

Father Andrew Greeley makes a similar point about the role 
of the Catholic Church in Irish neighborhoods: 

The parish was... a symbol of loyalty around which the immi- 
grants and their children and grandchildren would rally in 
a society that was at first hostile and then not especially 
friendly. For many of us, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the parish was the center of our lives; it provided us with 
education, recreation, entertainment, friendships, and po- 
tential spouses. It was a place to belong. When asked 
where we came from, we named the parish rather than the 
street or neighborhood. (3.) 



In the past fifteen years, many Americans have also learned 
about the critical role that churches * play in promoting fellow- 
ship in black neighborhoods. As the following selection suggests 
strong churches have existed in these neighborhoods for years. 
Black Metropolis , by St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Clayton, tirst 
appeared in 1945. 

Religion and the Church (4.) 

by St. Clair Drake and Horace Clayton* 

There are about 500 policy stations in Bronzeville^ 80 pool- 
rooms, 200 taverns, and scores of buffet-flats and dives. But 
there are also about 500 churches, at least 300 of these being 
located in definitely lower-class neighborhoods. The evening 
hours of Bronzeville* s lower-class areas are noisy with the 
cacophony of both hymns and blues, gospel songs and "low-down" 
music. It is obvious that some people in Bronzeville take 
their pleasure by "making a joyful noise unto the Lord." 
This complex that we have just described is to them "The 
World of Sin," and they claim to live "in it, but not of it.'' 

''From Black Metropolis, See l\ S4 
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The church-oriented segment of the lower class is impor- 
tant because it represents an element of stability in a 
disordered milieu. The church world is a women's worl^a, 
for less than a third of the lower-class church members 
are men. These lower-class church women are^ on the 
whole, an influence for stable family relations within 
their social strata. As they phrase it, they are often 
"unequally yoked together" with men who are "sinners" 
and whose "sin" is reflected in a devotion to gambllag, 
extra-marital sex relations, and "big-timing." "Res- 
pectable lowers"-male and female-are usually "church 
people," but they are a decided minority within the 
large lower class. The Negro "dicties" and the larger 
white world view lower-class religion with amused con- 
descension. To some lower-class people, however, iden- 
tification . with the church is considered the "better" 
alternative of a forced option: complete personal dis- 
organization or "serving the Lord." But, as we shall 
see later, certain secular organizations such as the 
labor unions and radical political sects have recently 
begun to pull a segment of the lower class into their 
orbits. 

Slightly over half of Bronzeville ' s 100,000 lower-class 
adults claim to be church members. The majority of 
these identify themselves with the Baptist or Metho- 
dist denominations, and c-rG therefore nominally com- 
mitted to opposing gambling, card-playing, dancing, . 
drinking, fornication, and similar derelictions. A 
small proportion of the lower-class church group claims 
membership in a score of other denominations, each hav- 
ing its own distinctive doctrinal emphasis. Although 
about half of the lower class claims church membership, 
a caref'l analysis of church records indicates that 
fewer ti.an a third of the lower-class adults were ac- 
tually dues-paying members of any church on the eve of 
the Second World War. An ever smaller number organized 
the greater part of their leisure time and the emotion- 
al life around the church and religion. 

It has been estimated that of the approximately 30,000 
lower-class persons who were actually affiliated with 
churches, about a sixth belonged to three very large 
lov;er-clasp churches (each having more than 1,500 mem- 
bers) ? another sixth were d^ : '. i^ibuted among a score of 
medium-sized lower-class chu. wiies (each with 200 to 
500 members) ; about one-third of the total group were 
worshiping in remodeled stores, garages, theatres, houses, 
and halls; and another . third were members of churches 
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in which higher-status members predominated. Lower-class 
neighborhoods were plentifully supplied with^ small Baptist 
and Holiness churches. 

Old Wine in New Bottles ; The prevailing attitude of 
Bronzeville' s lower-class church people is expressed in 
an old spiritual: "Gimme that old-time religion, it's 
good enough for me." Drawn into the Baptist and Meth- 
odist evangelical tradition by white missionaries dur- 
ing and immediately after slavery, Negroes have pre- 
served on a large scale the religious behavior which 
was prevalent on the American frontier between 1800 
and 1890. Since, however, the Negro church has evolved 
in isolation from the white church, certain distinc- 
tive modifications and colorations have grown up which 
give Negro religious services a flavor all their own. 

The fountainhead of the old-time religion is the rural 
South-the Bible Belt. Urban life puts its stamp on this 
religion, and while the basic features of the old be- 
liefs and rituals persist in Bronzeville they have been 
modified by contact with the complexities of a large 
northern city. "Sin," and the "Devil" too, are wilier 
adversaries in Chicago than in the less complicated 
world of the Deep South. 

To most of Bronzeville's lower-class church people, 
"Sin" is a malevolent reality. It was responsible for 
Adam's fall. It is the cause of ai:i our present woes, 

'individual and collective. In defining "sin" there 

is much unanimity cn the nature' of the major sins, and 
much disagreement about the minor ones. One preacher 
at a lower-class revival took as his subject, "Look 
What Sin Has Done, Let's Get Rid of It." He named 
as the main derelictions adultery, anger, atheism, 
cheating, "acting stuck-up," covetousness , "being too 
critical," deceit, dishonesty, disloyalty, gambling, 
hypocrisy, "backbiting" and "spasmodic speaking to 
one another," lack of personal cleanliness, fighting 
in the home, drunkenness, and "sex immorality." 

References to lower-class sex and family behavior 
are prevalent in sermons delivered before lower- 
class congregations. The following excerpt from a 
Sunday sermon in one of Bronzeville ' s largest churches 
illustrates the usual attack upon "sinful" family 
habits: 

"Wliy, the people have lost all self-respect, and most 
of our children are brought up in homes wh^re there is 
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strife, anger, and viciousness all the time. Some of you 
people lie down mad and get up mad. Just cursing and 
swearing all the time over the children, I sometimes 
wonder can't you that live that sort of life find a place 
for Jesus in your homes. That's where to start a remedy, 
right in your home life. One thing I want to impress 
upon you-no couple should ever marry that don't have love 
and respect for each other." 

The tone of such a sermon would imply that the pattern 
of sex and family behavior described in Chapter 20 as 
typically lower-class is characteristic of "church peo- 
ple'* as well as "sinners." Interviews with a score of 
preachers in intimate contact with the lower class, as 
well as observation of families affiliated with lower- 
class churches, seem to indicate that where both heads 
of a family are "church people" the unit tends to have 
a pattern similar to that of the middle class. Most of 
the members of lower-class churches, however, are women 
married to husbands who are "unchurched" or women who 
have been deserted x>r divorced. In the latter case, 
sexual affairs outside of marraige, while frowned upon, 
do not ordinarily result in social ostracism so long as 
they do not involve open scandals or public fights. The 
influence of the church on lower-class sex and family 
life seems to be confined to moderating public brawling 
and to creating a group of women who try to make their 
children "respectable" and encourage them to assume a 
middle-class family pattern even though they themselves, 
due to "weakness of the flesh" or bitter experiences with 
men, do not maintain stable family relations. Children 
pf such families are often torn between affection for a 
'parent and contempt or disgust for the family behavior 
pattern. It is probable that juvenile delinquency is 
closely related to such conflicts. There are, of course, 
numerous lower-class women whose lives are so completely 
organized around the church and religion or middle-class 
ideology that sexual "delinquency" would never occur. 

The pattern of lower-class family life thus finds its 
reflection in one definition which lower-class ministers 
give of "Sin." Most of them also include diatribes 
against card-playing and dancing, attendance at movies 
and baseball games on Sunday, and "putting the 'world' 
before Christ." A few denounce all forms of athletics. 

Lower-clars theology is Fundamentalist. The preachers 
paint a vivid picture of a stern Father "who gave His 
only begotten Son to save a sin-sick world!" They call 
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upon sinners to seek salvation through the "Four-square 
Gospels-confession, repentance, regeneration, and sanc- 
tification. They preach justification by faith, declar- 
ing that a man is not saved because he is good, but will 
act good because, he's saved. Once saved, a Christian 
may backslide, but he can be "restored to fellowship" 
by repentance and prayer. The immediate rewards of sal- 
vation-the "fruits of the spirit"- are usually described 
as joy, peace, and "a clear conscience-" The ultimate 
rewards, however, are reserved for Heaven, the final 
destination of the "saved." Conversion, baptism, and 
confirmation are assumed to be the high spots in the 
Christian's life, and the faithful meet periodically 
at testimonial meetings and prayer meetings to recount 
the circumstances of their conversion, to detail their 
"trials and tribulations," and to "tell their determin- 
ation" to "press on." Preachers, too, sometimes relate 
the circumstances of their own conversions, as in the 
case of one Baptist minister who exhorted his congre- 
gation to "inquire about the path and follow it." He 
told them that "a long time ago, down in Arkansas, I 
found the path and I've tried to walk in it ever since. 
I've made mistakes just like anybody else, but I'm 
trying to keep on the path. God needs clean men!" 
Allusions to a conversion . "back South" are common in 
testimonials. With some such statement as: "I know some 
of us found 'if out down South after praying all night 
long. I got 'it' in Louisiana and am satisfied that I 
am saved by the blood of Jesus." 

Prodigal Sons and Daughters ; Most of Bronzeville' s 
adults and a large proportion of the children have b-en 
exposed to the general outline of this theological scheme 
and are familiar with the ritual requirements for salva- 
tion. Almost half of the adults claim to have been "con- 
verted" and immersed as Baptists. A very large propor- 
tion of them are "backsliders." Nevertheless, they (and 
many of the "sinners" too) continue to accept the church's 
estimate of their status as apostate or unsaved. Bronze- 
ville' s lower class seems to carry a heavy load of deeply 
buried guilt feelings. In Bronzeville ' s buffet-flats 
and dives it is not unusual to hear proprietors and pa- 
trons alike reminiscing when a religious song is sung on 
. the radio-about their "Christian mothers" or their own 
religious exi^eriences when young. The very vehemence 
with which these prodigal children sontetimes denounce 
the preachers and "the church folks" reveals a latent 
uneasiness. 

Bronzeville 's lower class generally recognizes an area 
of the sacred and profane, a dichotomy evidenced by the 
comment of one tough woman: "My sister goes to the Holi- 
ness church. She's good. I went down there to her church 
once drunk and the usher put me out. I shouldna done that. ' 
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But the acids of modernity are at work in Bronzeville as they 
aro everywhere. Skepticism about the truth of the saga of sal- 
vation is general. Mistrust of the motives of the professional 
religionists is widespread. Often hungry and beset by family 
troubles, discriminated against by white people and more af- 
fluent Negroes, Bronzeville ' s lower class, during the Depres- 
sion years, entertained serious doubts of either the necessity 
or the efficacy of religion. They demanded results in the 
"here and now" rather than in "the sweet by-and-by." 

In the country and small towns of the South, the church and 
the preacher are often influential and powerful. in the city, 
the average preacher is shorn of his power. Except for one or 
two influential ministers, Bronzeville * s preachers are not in 
a position to secure jobs, legal favors, and similar gains 
for their constituencies. The precinct captain or alderman 
tends to replace the preacher as the key person in time of 
crisis. It does not take long for a migrant Negro to recog- 
nize the wielders of power in the city; to discover who can 
secure relief for him; who can get him out of jail; or who 
can find him a job. (One does not even need a preacher for 
burila or marriage, and Baptist children, at least, do not 
need to be christened-it * s "unscriptural . ") Deprived of 
his power in this fashion, the minister is in a very pre- 
carious position indeed, and such criticisms as the following 
are common among lower-class persons. The first speaker is 
a church member; the second and third are not. 

"There are too many churches in colored neighborhoods anyhow. 
What we need is something to put people to work." 

"It's nice to have religion, and it's nice to go to church. 
But you've got to look after self first. Most of our people 
have got th'^ir minds too deep on religion and let everything 
else get away from them. If they'd stop so much religion 
and do a little more thinking, it would be better for us all. 
As far as I can see, half of these preachers ain't right. 
They do everything they're big enough to do, then expect you 
to live holy. I don't believe half of them." 

"Religion's a lot of bunk." 

Even those who believe that "God will reward the righteous 
according to his deeds" are quick to say: "I can be saved 
if I live riqht. I don't need to go to church and give no 
preacher my money," and for the backsliders there is always 
the old Baptist doctrine to comfort them: "Once in Christ 
you're never out" (i.e. if you have once been converted and 
baptized, nothing you do afterwards is really fatal) . Des- 
pite repeated clerical warning that "you can't count on a 
deathbed repentance," plenty of Bronzeville ' s people are 
willing to take the chance. 
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C. The Crisis of Fellowship 



What happens in neighborhoods without one, 
central church or synagogue that everyone attends? The answer 
is that without an alternative center for cultivating coirunon 
values--nothing happens. In previous years, the political par- 
ties--most often the Democratic Party in the ci ties--created 
common loyalties where common religious or ethnic bonds did 
not exist. To be sure, local party organizations often tried 
to reflect, rather than erase, ethnic diversity within their 
organizations, for sound moral and political reasons. Yet the 
process of a local clubhouse, that engaged people in a contin- 
uing effort to control local and national government, that 
involved party workers and voters in periodic social activities, 
that responded to the daily needs of party constituents, all 
served to strengthen the relationships among people within' the 
neighborhood as well. 

From this' perspective , it is not hard to understand why 
neighborhood communities are losing their sense of fellowship 
today and why those that still have it feel deeply threatened 
by the slightest suggestion of" change. The pressures of modern 
e-onomic life have eroded 'common faith in both religious and 
local political institutions. Indeed, many liberal reforms-- 
Civil service, for example--have destroyed party organizations 
at the local level without creating adequate centers for com- 
munity in their place. Advocates of these reforms have as- 
sumed fellowship to be a "natural" instinct in human beings, 
requiring little institutional reinforcement. Sometimes, re- 
formers have felt threatened by strong local communities, 
feeling that communal standards and values are somehow at 
odds with a sense of personal freedom. The result has been 
the development of liberal institutions and liberal political 
programs that have done virtually nothing to preserve communal 
institutions or the fellowship that has emerged from them. 

Yet those who would now recreate fellowship in a vacuum 
must approach the problem with the recognition of how difficult 
it is. Most religions evolve over centuries. Political parties 
in the United States date back to Thomas Jefferson's administra- 
tion. Cultivating the traditional loyalties that these insti- 
tutions possess isn't going to happen overnight. As a starting 
point, the activist must ask what the basic possibilities for 
f e] lowship are . 

First, are the people in the neighborhood even interested 
dn promoting fellowship with one another? If they aren't, 'then 
tryinq to create it is going to be rather difficult. There are 
many neighborhoods where most people would just as soon be left 
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alone, or whose sense of communal responsibility with neighbors 
would extend only to reciprocity. The activist must determine 
first where the neighbors would extend only to reciprocity. The 
activist must determine first where the neighbors stand on this 
question. The conclusion might be that efforts to create fel- 
lowship should await common activity on a range of security, 
or reciprocity issues, before trying directly to promote fellow- 
ship among the neighbors themselves. 

A second question to ask in whether there is fellowship 
among some groups within the neighborhood. Senior citizens 
may belong to neighborhood senior citizens* clubs. Even when 
churches do not involve an entire neighborhood, they may involve 
sub-groups within it. Friendships may revolve around recrea- 
tion programs, around child-care centers, around political club- 
houses. These centers of fellowship may provide a social base 
from which broader social cohesion can be developed. 

Third , are there problems of security and reciprocity 
which can be dealt with only if a measure of fellowship is 
achieved among the residents of a neighborhood? Obviously, 
it would be impossible to solve an issue of noise or pets 
between two neighbors who despised one another. V7hy would 
they care v;hat each other thought? Indeed, neighbors have 
to take a chance on liking one another before even atten 
ing a neighborhood meeting. For this reason, an activist 
probably should not raise the most sensitive issues in a 
neighborhood until the neighbors know one another well e- 
nough to handle them. Most people follow this rule in de- 
veloping other relationships that are important to them. 
Neighborhood relationships are no different. 

Finally, the activist should figure out what kind of 
activities might create fellowship among the neighbors. 
Every community isn't equally excited by fairs, Christmas 
Parties , and dances . Some might prefer kite -flies, picnics, 
or tennis leagues. Perhaps a neighborhood talent show would 
bring people together, or a neighborhood art show. Or even 
some sort of neighborhood discussion series. There are no 
sure-fire answers to these questions. Neighborhood activ- 
ists must feel them out for themselves, and expect to make 
many mistakes . Cultivating f ellov/ship is as delicate a 
problem as cultivating friendship. Unless it is approached 
with great caution and skill, the activist may end up in 
the center of squabbles and fights, rather than among friends, 
A Beatles song talks about "getting by with a little help from 
our friends." Perhaps the first step is persuaditKj the 
neighbors that they can't get by without them. 
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C. Questions for Discussion 



In general, would you say that your neighborhood is char- 
acterized by fellowship? Why or why not? 

Are there groups within your neighborhood who share the 
value of fellowship? On what basis— religious ; ethnic; 
age (senior citizens, young people); political? Do these 
groups participate in broad neighborhood activities, or 
do they keep to themselves? 

Are there institutions that promote fellowship in the 
neighborhood? Which ones? How? What is there overall 
impact on the neighborhood? 

Do you think that your neighbors would want a program to 
.promote fellowship among them? Why or why not? What kind 
of program would work best? 



D. For Further Reading 
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UNIT V: THE IDEAL OF JUSTICE 



A. The Relevance of justice 



As we argued at the outset, the capacity to develop common 
standards of security, reciprocity and fellowship depends on a 
common principle of justice. Even the ways in which citizens 
define their problems reflects their view of what justice re- 
quires. When asked about neighborhood security in a diverse 
neighborhood, for example, some residents will complain about 
housebreaking, while others will focus on police brutality. In 
the area of reciprocity, homeowners might complain about th'cj 
failure of banks to give conventional mortgages in their neigh- 
borhood, while the bankers complain that the homeowners aren't 
doing enough to prevent vandalism and street crime. In pro- 
moting fellowship, an activist may discover that while some peo- 
ple are anxious to get the community together, others want to be 
left alone. These are a few examples of how different standards 
of justice can dictate not merely the solutions to problems, but 
the way in which we define them. 

For this reason, it is quite important for a neighborhood 
activist to understand what the competing standards of justice 
are. By definition, building community is a process of helping 
citizens identify common goals around which they can unite. 
Since our ability to come to such agreements depends upon a 
shared sense of justice, an activist without an understanding 
of the concept will never be aMe to relate to people at this 
level . 

A familiar neighborhood situation will emphasize the point . 
A person decides to organize a block with several elderly resi- 
dents"'Tiving alongside families with young people between 14 
and 20. Going door to door, he or she discovers that many of 
the senior citizens are upset about housebreakings, while the 
young people are angry at being hasslec? by adults just for 
standing on street-corners. The organizer calls a meeting. He 
or she asks everyone to list their complaints. True to form, 
the senior citizens talk about housebreakings in the past three 
years. They say that they are terrified to leave their homes, 
particularly at night. They long for the days when everyone 
knew and trusted one another. The parents of the young people, 
in turn, complain that their kids have no jobs; that there are 
no decent recreation programs; that it is unfair to keep a young 
person locked up all day. They insist that it is not their child- 
ren who are robbing houses. 
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The organizer first tries to persuade each side to join in 
a common campaign for the demands of the other — that is, he or 
she asks them to join in a common campaign for safe streets for 
older people and jobs for youth. While both groups agree in 
principle to the coalition, neither shows much enthusiasm for 
it. 

Consistent with the social contract technique, the organ- 
izer tries to obtain agreement to a Neighborhood Security Con- 
tract stipulating that all will work for neighborhood safety, 
even to the point of offering information to the block and to 
the police about suspected housebreakers in the neighborhood. 
While the older residents sign right away, the young people— 
particular].y those who have such information — refuse. They ar- 
gue that the community is doing nothing for them, so why should 
they start acting as undercover agents for the community? Even 
though they're not housebreaking themselves, why should they get 
people they know in trouble? 

At this point, the organizer would have no way out of the 
dilemma unless he or she could generate a discussion in the 
neighborhood on appropriate common standards of justice. What 
do senior citizens have a right to expect from their neighbors? 
What do young people have a right to expect? How much do the 
people of a neighborhood owe one another? How much protection 
do they deserve from one another? These are all issues to which 
the organizer would have to respond. Most important, the stan 
dards of justice presented in such a dialogue — concerning re- 
sponsibility, obligation, mutual respect--would reflect princi- 
ples of justice determined within society as a whole. Unless 
the activist were familiar with these principles, he or she 
would find it difficult to get beyond the conflicts to the more 
important goals around which the neighbors should unite. Indeed, 
without an ability to appeal to higher--and perhaps more deeply 
felt--common values among the . neighbors , the organizer might end 
up reinforcing the conflicts between members of the community. 
Each group would end up even more convinced that the other didn't 
care about what it thought. 

The number of organizing efforts that have met this sorrow- 
ful fate should persuade budding activists to take issues of jus- 
tice quite seriously. Unfortunately, the foolish belief that it 
is only private interests to which people respond--not ^^common 
values— V.as prevented various schools of "professional" organ- 
izers frCi-u paying much attention to this process. There is al- 
most no written material available that even deals with it. 
Thus, we offer below a brief summary of the important American 
traditions of justice, and how they reflect our attitudes toward 
the communities in which we live. 
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B. The Traditions of Justice 



Within political theory and theology, at least, there have 
been several efforts to define different standards of justice in 
America. Reverend Jesse Jackson of Operation PUSH offered a 
particularly good summary in his July 4th Philadelphia address, 
"Time to Weld the Bell": 

We think of justice by several definitions. We think of demo- 
cratic justice — innocent until proven guilty, and wc often know 
people whp, are condemned without trial. 

We speak of proportional justice, of poetic justice, justice 
with symme try--you will reap what you sow. Ofren, we see peo- 
ple sow, but the reaping is so distant that we become disgusted. 

We speak of reciprocal justice as an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. That is a barbaric and crude form of 
justice; for taken to its logical conclusion, we will all be 
blind and without teeth. 

There is another level of justice that we are called to--Divine 
justice, which has a sacrificial character. The integral con- 
cepts imagined in Divine justice are: to whom more is given more 
is required; mercy (extended favor) ; grace (unmerited favor) ; 
forgiveness (debts that you forego) for renewal. The Cross re- 
presents the burden of Divine justice with a sacrificial charac- 
ter. If we are to get well, we must rise above democracy, 
poetry, proportionality, and reciprocity into the divine realm 
of sacrificial justice. (1.) 

Reverend Jackson's summary suggests three distinct tra- 
ditions of justice, all of which have had powerful roots in Amer- 
ica--a religious tradition, a corporate tradition, and a liber- 
al tradition. From our religious heritage, we have derived the 
Prophetic or "Divine" conception of justice, enunciated by Rever- 
end Jackson in his speech. Since Alexander Hamilton however, 
and particularly since the late 19th Century, business leaders 
have defended a "Gospel of Wealth" that remains the main argument 
for justice under capitalism to this day. Between them, a liber- 
al conception of justice based on the notion of equality in the 
Declaration of Independence has attempted to mediate. Each of 
these traditions deserves consideration. 



1 . Religious Justice 



When most Americans think abou+". justice, religious justice 
is what first comes to mind. Our earliest origins were religious 
in nature, and we still have not escaped them. Indeed, the most 
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powerful formulation of religious idealism in American History ap- 
pears in the Model of Christian Charity, composed by John Winthrop 
in 1630 on board the ship Arrabella, as the Puritans headed to what 
later became known as the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The "Model" 
was more than a manifesto- It was itself a social contract among 
the voyagers to the New World, one which viewed the "natural" in- 
equalities of human life as a challenge to cooperate. We repro- 
duce the main arguments here. 

Model of Christian Charity 
John Winthrop (2.) 

God Almighty, in his most holy and wise providence has so disposed 
of the Condition of mankind, as in all times some must be rich, 
some poor; some high and eminent in power and dignity; others mean 
and in subjection. 

The Reasons: 
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First... to show forth thr glory of His wisdom in the variety and 
difference of the Creatures and the glory of His power, in order- 
ing all these differences for the preservation and the good of the 
whole. . . , , 

Second, that he might have more occasion to manifest the work of 
the Spirit: first, upon the wicked in moderating and restraining 
them: so that the rich and mighty should not eat up the poor, nor 
the poor and despised rise up against their superiors and shake 
off their yoke. • . 

Third, that every man might have need of other, and from hence 
they might all knit more nearly together in the Bond of brotherly 
affection. From hence it appears plainly that no man is made more 
honorable than another or more wealthy, etc., out of any : articular 
respect to himself, but for the glory of his Creator and the Conimon 
good of the Creature, Man... 

There are two rules whereby we are to walk towards another: JUSTICE 
and MERCY. These are always distinguished in their Act and in their 
object, yet may they both concur in the same Subject in each r-'-^spect; 
a5 sometimes there may be an occasion of showing mercy to a rich man, 
in some sudden danger of distress, and also doing of mere Justice to 
a poor man in regard to some particular contract, etc. 

There is likewise a double Law by which we are regulated in our con- 
versation, one towards another... By the first of these laws, man as 
he was enabled so withall is commanded to love his neighbor as him- 
self. Upon this ground stands all the precepts of the moral law, 
which concerns our dealings with men. To apply this to the works 
of mercy, this law requires two things: that every man afford his 
help to another in every want or distress; second, that he perform 
this out of the same affection, which makes him careful of his own 
good according to that of our Savior: Matthew (7 :12) . . .When there 
is no other means whereby our Christian brother may be relieved in 
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this distress, we must help him beyond our ability, rather than tempt 
God, in putting him upon help by miraculous or extraordinary means... 

1. ) For the persons, we are a Company professing ourselves fellow 
members of Christ... 

2. ) For the work we have in hand, it is by a mutual consent through 
a special overruling providence, and more than ordinary approbation 
of the Churches of Christ to seek out a place of Cohabitation and 
Courtship under a due form of Government, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical . 

3. ) The end is to improve our lives and to do mo » • ;rvice to the 
Lord, the comfort and increase of the body of Christ whereof we are 
members, that ourselves and our posterity may be the better preserved 
from the Common corruptions of this evil world td serve the Lord and 
work out our Salvation and under the power and purity of his holy Or- 
dinances . 

4. ) For the means whereby this end must be effected, they are two- 
fold: a conformity with the work and end we aim at... That which the 
most in their Churches maintain as a truth in profession only, we 
must bring. into familiar and constant practice — as in this duty of 
love we must love brotherly without dissimulation; we must love one 
another fervently; we must bear one another's burdens; we must not 
look only on our own things, but also on the things of our brethren; 
neither must we think that the Lord will bear with such failings at 
our hands as he doth from those among whom we have lived. 

Thus stands the cause between God and us, we are entered into Cove- 
nant with Him for this work. We have taken out a Commission, the 
Lord hath given us leave to draw our own Articles. We have pro- 
fessed to enterprise these Actions upon these and these ends. We 
have therefore besought Him of favor and blessing. Now if the 
Lord shall please to hear us, and bring us in peace to the place 
we desire, then hath he ratified this Coveniint and sealed our Com- 
mission. . . 

As we can see, although the Puritans recognized that "some must 
be rich, some poor: some high and eminent in power and dignity, others mean and 
in subjection, " they believed that these inequalities of nature imposed 
a strong obligation on the community to create a cooperative spirit. 
We should remember as well that the inequalities of 1630 in Massa- 
chusetts Bay were nothing like the massive inequalities between rich 
and poor that we tolerate today. Even modest inequality, however, 
prompted the Puritans to work for the "ordering" of "all these differ- 
ences for the preservation and the good of the whole." 



2. Corporate Justice 



The growing class of merchants in 18th Qet ury America be^jan 
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to develop their own interpretation of the religious principle, 
however. If the Puritans had argued that the pursuit of God 
would lead to success on earth, to America's businessmen, this 
formula rapidly became, "the pursuit of success will lead to 
grace in the eyes of God." By the late 19th Century, the propo- 
sition had become a new American gospel, a gospel of wealth, 
with its own standards of justice. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie of U.S. Steel, presents us with its 
main arguments in an article celled "Wealth," that appeared in 
the North American Review in 1889. A few passages reveal his 
argument. First, Carnegie tells us why society benefits from a 
system that permits great inequalities of v^eaith: 

It is well, nay, essential for the progress of the race, that 
the houses of some should be homes for all that is highest and 
best in literature and the arts, and for all the refinements 
of civilization, rather than none should be so. Much better 
this great irregularity than universal squalor. Without wealth 
there can be no Maecenas. The "good old times" were not good 
old times.^ Neither master nor servant was as well situated 
then as today. A relapse to old conditions would be disastrous 
to both — not the least so to him who serves — and would sweep 
away civilization with it. . . 

In the manufacture of products we have the whole story. It 
applies to all combinations of human industry, as stimulated 
and enlarged by the inventions of this scientific age. Former- 
ly articles were manufactured at the domestic hearth or in small 
shops which formed part of the household. The master and his 
apprentices worked side by side, the latter living with the mas- 
ter, and theteCore subject to the same conditions ... But the inev- 
itable result of such a mode of manufacture was crude articles 
at high prices. Today the world obtains commodities of excel- 
lent quality at prices which even the generation preceding this 
would have deemed incredible. In the commercial world similar 
causes have produced similar results, and the race is tienef ited 
thereby. The poor enjoy what the rich could not before afford. 
What were the luxuries have beLionie the necessaries of life. 
The laborer has now more comforts than the farmer had a few 
generations ago. . . 

The price we pay for this salutary change is, no doubt, great. 
We assemble thousands of operatives in the factory, in the 
mine, and in the counting-house of whom the employer can know 
little or nothing, and to whom the employer is little better 
than a myth . . . 

The price which society pays for the law of competition, like 
the price it- pays for cheap comforts and luxuries, is also 
great; but the advantages of this law are also greater still, 
for it is to this law that we owe our wonderful material de- 
velopment, which brings improved conditions in its train... 
While the law may be sometimes hard for the individual; it 
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is best for the race, because it insures the survival of the fittest 
in every department. (3.) 

Having stated the benefits of concentrated wealth and the "law of 
competition/* Mr. Carnegie turns to the obligations of the wealthy: 

Poor and restricted are the opportunities in this life; narrow are 
our cv:,'Ortunities in this life; narrow our horizon; our best work 
most imperfect; but rich men should be thankful for one inestima- 
ble boon. They have it in their power during their lives to busy 
themselves in organizing benefactions from which the masses of 
their fellows will derive lasting advantage, and thus dignify 
their own lives.,. 

This, then, is held to be the duty of the man of Wealth: First, 
to set an example of modest, unostentatious livng, shunning dis- 
[).lay or extravagances; to provide moderately for the legitimate 
wants of those dependent upon him; and after loing so to consider 
all surplus revenues which come to him simply as trust funds, 
which he is called upon to administer, and strict l.y bound as a 
matter of duty to administer in the manner which, in his judge- 
ment, is best calculated to produce the most beneficial results 
for the community — the man of wealth thus becoming the mere 
agent and trustee fo^ his poorer bretheren, bringing to their 
service his superior \dsdom, experience, and ability to admini- 
ster, doing for them better than they would or could do for 
themselves . (4 . ) 

Thus, from these two passages, we can piece together the main 
points that Andrew Carnegie makes: 

First, t .,t the highest culture of the race depends upon 
great wealth. Therefore, it is important for society to 
amass great wealth. 

Second, that competition provides an important incentive 
for individuals to amass the wealth that society needs. 

Third, that a competitive system allows the worthiest to 
rise to the top, in accordance with the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

Fourth, that even the 1 vest members of society grow rich- 
er under a system that works to produce wealth, because 
there is much more total wealth. They end up better off, 
in fact, than they would i' government imposed an arbi- 
trary equality between rich and poor that gave no one in- 
centive to produce wealth. In such a system, Carnegie im- 
plies everyone would emerge equally poor and miserable. 
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Fifth, that the opportunity to amass wealth imposes an 
obligation upon the rich to use their money for the 
benefit of those less well endowed and fortunate. Such 
a system, in fact, is allowing the rich to become "agents 
and trustees" for their "poorer brethren." 

In short, justice is the rule of the fittest in the struggle for 
economic survival . 

We. can see how profoundly the "Gospel of Wealth" revises 
the ideal of religious justice as developed in New England. Indeed, 
the Puritans would have said that Carnegie was turning God's Law 
on its head. God created diversity, they insisted, to challenge 
human beings to cooperate with one another despite their differ- 
ences. The end of progress was not wealth, not even the arts and 
literature, but virtue — the "moral law" that a person should "love 
one another as himself." To the Robber Barons, however, love in 
the abstract was less important than creating material goods and 
services for themselves and others. They rejected the religious 
notion that even greater wealth would not offer much dignity to 
low-income people under a system that treated the poor as serfs 
to a few corporate magnates acting as their "trustees." If every- 
one's private needs were satisfied, they argued why would anyone 
care how much money and power rich people possessed? 



3. The Role of Government and Liberal Justice 



The practical consequence of this debate becomes even clearer 
when we examine the. role of government in the systems defended- -by 
the Puritans and Carnegie. The Puritans had envisaged a much tough- 
er role fo] government than merely creating incentives for service 
once a few people already acquired massive wealth. The social 
contract, the covenant, was not with progress, not \;ith material 
possessions, but with God. The government was "civil and ecclesi- 
astical." The political leaders, then, were to be the spiritual 
leaders, always forcing the community to define what God's Will re- 
quired in each stage of political and economic development. 

To Carnegie , however , government had two responsibilities : 
to help individuals acciomulate wealth and to encourage them to use 
it for the good of society. The first responsibility was easy enough 
to fulfill. Government should merely permit capitalists to acquire 
as much as they could without interference. Only in the area of 
charity and distribution was government action appropriate. Be- 
lieving that the differences in- wealth should reflect the differ- 
ences in talent and not accidents of birth, Carnegie favored severe 
inheritance taxes. He had contempt for English Kings who bestowed 
enormous riches upon their children, regardless of their ability. 
He also felt that strict inheritance taxes would provide incentives 
for wealchy people to distribute their richehs during their life- 
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times, rather than horde it for their own sons and daughters. 
This was his concession to the Christian standard of service 
that he himself shared with his Puritan ancestors. 

If Ministers, finally, had to defend their decisions in 
: ccjordance with "right reason" in interpreting the Bible to the 
community, "Robber Barons" defended their decisions only in ac- 
cordance with standards of efficiency, growth, and profit. 

Though separated by over 350 years, this debate between cor- 
poratism and Puritanism over the role of government presents us with 
something like the dilemma faced by our Founding Fathers in drafting 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. Writing in 
the 18th Century, they identified the unity between Church and State 
as a grave threat to human liberty, permitting only one Church, the 
Anglican Church, to dominate all others. They equally resented pub- 
lic control of the economy, since this system had turned fledgling 
American industries into mere tax producers for Parliament and the 
Crown. Yet early Americans hardly rejected God's role in government 
— our "inalienable rights" were "endowed by the Creator." Nor did 
they oppose all government intervention in the economy. All early 
American administrations^-Washington ' s ; Adams * ; Jefferson ' s — in- 
cluded strong public involvement in agricultural and manufacturing 
affairs. The debate was over how government should become involved, 
not whether it should. 

The result, as it evolved, was a liberal compromise — one which 
left the basic process of competition to the "private sector," but 
which let government act as something like a ref eree--controlling 
the excesses of the rich, while working to insure equal opportunity 
for each succeeding generation. In 1832, President Andrew Jackson 
offered the clearest statement of this sort of justice in vetoing 
a national bank that would have permitted enormous government sub- 
sidies to corporations: 

...Every monopoly and all exclusive privileges are granted at the 
expense of the public, which ought to receive a fair equivalent. 
The many millions which this act proposes to bestow on the stock- 
holders of the existing bank must come directly or indirectly out 
of the earnings of the American people. It is due to them, there- 
fore, if their Government sell monopolies and exclusive privileges, 
that they should exact for them at least as much as they are worth 
in open competition. 

It i3 to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the 
acts of government to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in 
society will always exist under every just government. Equality of 
talents, of education, or of wealth cannot be produced by human in- 
stitutions ... but when the laws undertake to add to these natural and 
just advantages artificial distinctions, to grant titles, gratuities, 
and exclusive privileges, to make the rich richer and the potent more 
powerful, the humble members of society--the farmers, mechanics, and 
laborers--who have neither the time nor the means of securing like 
favors to themselves, have a right to complain of the injustice of 
their Government. There are no necessary evils in government. Its 
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evils exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself to 
equal protection, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower its favors 
alike on the hUjh and the low, the rich and the poor, it would be 
an unqualified blessing. (5.) 

As we can see, if religious idealists believed that government 
should challenge us to fulfill God * s Law, while corporatists believed 
that government should reward the rich for their wealth, President 
Jackson saw the role of government as guaranteeing equal protection 
to all elements of society who then could sort out standards of jus- 
tice among themselves. 

This liberal notion of justice as a balance between opposites — 
rich and poor; powerful and weak; idealist and realist — has had a 
profound impact on the evolution of both religious and corporate 
justice in the United States. Alexis de Tocquaville ' s comments on 
the subject, made in 1832 in the midst of the Jacksonian era, are 
worth examining, De Tocqueville recognised that churches deliber- 
ately avoided direct political intervention: 

1 showed how the American clergy stand aloof from secular affairs. 
This is the most obvious but not the only example of their self- 
restraint. In America religion is a distinct sphere, in which the 
priest is sovereign, but out of which he takes care never to go. 
Within its limits he is master of the mind; beyond them he leaves 
men to themselves and surrenders _them to the independence and 
instability that belong to their nature and their age- I have -:.aen 
no country in which Christianity is clothed with fewer forms, figures, 
and observances than in the United States, or where it presents more 
distinct, simple and general notions to the mind. Although the 
Christians of America are divided into a multitude of sects, they all 
look upon their religion in the same light. This applies to Roman 
Catholicism as well as to the other forms of belief. There are no 
Roman Catholic priests who show less taste for the minute individual 
observances, for extraordinary or peculiar means of salvation, or who 
cling more to the spirit and less to the letter of the 1 :rv than the 
Roman Catholic i^riests of the United States. Nowhere is the doctrine 
of the church which prohibits the worship reserved to God alone from 
being offered to the saints more clearly inculcated or more generally 
followed. Yet the Roman Catholics of America are very submissive and 
very sincej^e. 

Another remark is applicable to the clergy of every communion. The 
American ministers of the Gospel do not attempt to draw or fix all 
the thoughts of man upon the life to come; they are willing to sur- 
render a portion of his heart to the cares of the present, seeming 
to consider the goods of this world as important, though secondary, 
objects. If they take no part themselves in productive labor, they 
are at least interested in its progress and they applaud its results; 
and while they never cease to point to the other world as the great 
object of the hopes and fears of the believer, they do not forbid 
him honestly to court prosperity in this. Far from attempting to 
show that these things are distinct and contrary to one another, they 
study rather to find out on what point they are most nearly and 
closely connected. 
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All the American clergy know and respect the intellectual supremacy 
exercised by the majority; they never sustain any but necessary con- 
flicts with it. Thiey take no share in the altercations of parties, 
but they readily adopt the general opinions of their country and 
their age, and they allow themselves to be borne away without op- 
position in the current of feeding and opinion by which everything 
around them is carried along. They endeavor to amend their con- 
temporaries, but they do not quit fellowship with them. Public 
opinion is therefore never hostile to them; it rather supports and 
protects them, and their belief owes its authority at the same time 
to the strength which is its own and to that which it borrows from 
the opinions of the majority. 

Thus it is that by respecting all democratic tendencies not ab- ' ' 
solutely. contrary to herself and by making use of several of them 
for her own purposes, religion sustains a successful struggle with 
that spirit of individual independence which is her most dangerous 
opponent. (6. ) 

At the same time, he marvelled at an industrial system that 
seemed, to be developing in a spirit of relative equality: 

The United States of America has only been emancipated for half a 
century from the state of colonial dependence in which it stood 
to Great Britain; the number of large . fortunes there is small and 
capital is still scarce. Yet no people in the world have made 
such rapid progress in trade and manufactures as the Americans; 
they constitute at the present day the second maritime nation in 
the world, and although their manufacturer have to struggle with 
almost insurmountable natural impediments, they are not prevented 
from making great and dail advances. 

In the United States the greatest und -ikings and speculations 
are executed without difficulty, becf ':he whole population are 
engaged in productive industry, and because the poorest as well as 
the most opulent members of the commonwealth are ready to combine 
their efforts for these purposes. The consequences is that a 
stranger is constantly amazed by the immense public works execu- 
ted by a nation which contains, so to speak, no rich men. The 
Americans arrived but as yesterday on the territory which they in- 
habit, and they have already changed the whole order of nature for 
their own advantage. They have joined the Hudson to the Mississipi 
and made the Atlantic Ocean communicate with the Gulf of Mexico, 
across a continent of more than five hundred leagues in extent 
which separates the two seas. The longest railroads that have 
been constructed up to the present time are in America. 

But what most astonishes me in the Uri.\1.;ed States is not so much 
the marvelous grandeur of some uDOort^ki ng=? as che innumerable 
multitude of small ones. A.unost oil the fw^rmors of the United 
States combine some trade v;ith agr.i culture ? most of them make 
agriculture itself a trade. It adcicni happeiiS that iv^ American 
farmer settles for good upon the land vhio^i he occupies? especially 
in the districts of the Far West, he brings land into tillage in 
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order to sell it again, and not to farm it; he builds a fariiihouse 
on the speculation that, as the state of the country will soon be 
changed by the increase of population, a good price may be obtained 
for it. 

Every year a swarm of people from the North arrive in the Southern 
states and settle in the parts where the cotton plant and the 
sugar-cane grow. These men cultivate the soil in order to make 
it produce in a few years enough to enrich them; and they already 
look forward to the time when they may return home to enjoy the 
competency thus acquired. Thus the Americans carry their busi- 
nesslike qualities into agriculture, and their trading passions 
are displayed in that as in their ot'^er pursuits. 

The Americans make immense progress in productive industry, 
because they all devote themselves to it at once, and for this 
same reason they are exposed to unexpected and formidable em- 
barrassments. As they are all engaged in conunerce , their commer- 
cial affairs are affected by such various and complex causes that 
it is impossible to foresee what difficulties may arise. As they 
are all more or less engaged in productive industry, at the least 
shock given to business all private fortunes are put in jeopardy 
at the same time, and the state is shaken. I believe that the 
return of these commercial panics is an endemic disease of the 
democratic nations of our age. It may be rendered less dangerous, 
but it cannot be cured, because it does not originate in accidental 
circumstances, but in the temperment of these nations. (V.) 

To de Tocqueville, then, the general standard of "self-interest, 
rightly understood," appeared to modify the demands of all groups 
in America, permitting each to exercise some influence, but no one 
group to dominate. Government's role was to preserve this balance. 
This is what justice required. 

Today, however, the liberal belief that government -should pre- 
serve a balance between wealth and virtue, between riches and service, 
between corporate power and spiritual ideals, has led to a confusion 
among many Americans about the vision of justice. Reliaious ideal- 
ists and corporatists at least offer us clear standards — "love 
thy neighbor as thyself," from the Bible versus, "produce prof its ," , 
from the Gospel of Wealth. It is not clear now we do strike a 
balance betv/een these two principles, so thoroughly at odds with 
one another. Some Americans say that they are "moderates," picking 
and choosing between idealism and materialism as it suits them. 
When does it suit them, however? On what basis? 

Indeed, for many, the real American dream, and some would say 
the most naive dream of all, is that we can avoid these troublesome 
conflicts over justice altogether. We can pursue wealth, but re- 
main moral. We can permit massive inequality, but not the indig- 
nities experienced by the poor. We can promote competition, but 
within a framework that teaches us sel^f-interest "rightly understood." 
Americans, in short, seek the best of all possible worlds, and in 
its absence, we move back and forth between them. We elect one ad- 
ministration to challenge our moral and spiritual ideals, only to 
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exchange it for one that believes in corporate pow'^ v;hen reli- 
gious justice seems too difficult co handle. Then grow dis- 
gusted at the .seeming amorality of corporate leaders, so we sijop 
around for moral leadership again. And so it goes. 

Yet if there is any clue to what most Americans would de- 
fine as their own ultimate standard of justice, it lies in the 
arguments to which both corporatists and early liberals felt 
obliged to respond. Every corporate leader--Carnegie included 
— knew that they had to defend themselves in accordance with 
the stanJ.jrds of religious justice. Just as clearly, the founders 
knew that the rights they were seeking had to be endowed "by 
their Creator." In short, when an American talks about justice, 
he usually does mean justice as Reverend Jesse Jackson talked 
about it--Divine justice. No less than the Puritans, we govern 
our moral activity in accordance with the Golden Rule. We 
disagree only — albeit an important only — on how much of this 
divine justice human beings are capable of achieving for them- 
selves and one another. 



C J Tstice and Neighborhoods 



Having eManined briefly the competing standards of justice, 
we can suggest liov they relate to the debates over building com- 
munity in neighbor^hoods . Within the religious tradition, pre- 
serving specific communities is ultimately important, if only be- 
cause the community be-^omes the social arena in which to fulfill 
God's will. Yet the religious idealist would not defend "neigh- 
borhood as a good in itself. Neighborhood would be a necessary, 
but insufficient means of achieving the Golden Rule. The idealist 
would always be working to challenge individual neighborhoods 
to adhere to these principles; and to establish them as the prin- 
ciples of common activity between the neighborhoods themselves. 

To the corporatist, by contrast, it would be just to preserve 
a neighborhood only if the specific community were useful in the 
acquisition of social and personal wealth. Within corporate theory, 
there is no suggestion that communal life is important in itself*, 
or for any other reason. Therefore, neighborhoods become expend- 
able when the dictates of progress and technology and expansion 

become . clear . In the name of this standard of justice, community 
residents have watched neighborhoods give way to highways, to fac- 
tories, to nuclear power plants — in fact, to almost anything that 
could promise wealth and advancement to "the race" even if it im- 
posed hardships on the "individuals." 

The liberal concep of justice in neighborhoods would em- 

phasize diversity. The u oeral would say that the just neighbor- 
hood was one that promoted diversity among those living within it — 
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racia2.1y, ethnically, and economically. In neighborhood meetings, 
moreover, the liberal would be suspicious of all efforts of the 
community to limit the activities of individuals in the name of 
the collective goals. A corporatist might favor neighborhood 
rules that encouraged everyone to support business activities. A 
religious idealist might favor standards that directed neighbors t< 
t^i^ .vRUrsuit of .God, . The .iiperai would ^say .that all such rules 
were unfair. Individuals should to pursue 'their 

own private ends, consistent with the freedom of others. 

On what basis, then, would a liberal support common stan- 
dards within the neighborhood as being just? John Rawls, a 
modern liberal theorist, has tried to come to grips with this 
problem in a book called A Theory of Justice . Rawls offers two 
rules for the just social contract: first, that there should be 
maximum individual freedom, consistent with the freedom of others; 
and second, that inequality should exist only when it benefits 
everyone. These standards, he believes, are rationally defen- 
sible ^md consistent with the general human desire for freedom. 

Unfortunately, these rules offer us little guidance in de- 
termining just goals for the community itself. As we saw, for 
example, Andrew Carnegie believed that despite wide inequalities 
in wealth and power under capitalism, the system benefitted 
everyone by creating incentives to produce wealth. Without 
these incentives, poor people would be even poorer, even though 
everyone might be more equal. The Puritans, by contrast, would 
have v/anted capitalists to accept the leadership of ministers. 
They argued that wealth would have little meaning to human beings 
unless the relationships between us reflected God's standards of 
love and companionship. Both capitalists and Puritans, in short, 
defended their own kind of inequality as being beneficial to 
everyone. How do we decide which of these inequalities is just 
without a notion of a just goal for human life itself? Liberal- 
ism is weak in answering this question, which explains why 
Americans raised on liberal assumptions about communities and 
societies have such difficulty in figuring out fair community 
standards. 

Nonetheless, the idea of jur.tice does have meaning to 
Americans as part of our religious heritage and from our belief 
that "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness" should be a 
goal for society as well as individuals. How this standard af- 
fects debates over security, reciprocity , and justice — the subject 
of our next sessions — will help us understand further how jus- 
tice can become a vision for the neighborhood itself. 



Footnotes 

1. Jesse Jackson, "Time to Weld the Bell/' Speech Delivered July 
4, 1976, Philadelphia, Pa. Copies available through the In- 
stitute for the Study of Civic Values. 
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'-^^!L ^J- 'fH^-'i^ Writingj:?,r V olume 1 ^ No^y York ^ irarp^:^r ToirdhbookS/ 
190 3 r i>F . -T9y , ^ P^^H^Ll^ 

prinic'd in dai) H^^nnrdy/ >;dilor # o^iaci «ic^y lind THc* ^'^^H^^L^^^^ 

}* thiii^ ♦ pp. ^» 

Andiev; Jack.'^on^ Veto of tht* Second t^atioiidl Dank ^ July lOt 
]Hi2f reproduced in Instituto for the Study of Civic Values 
and C ha n cj c Ma g a zino, tditors, The Evolvi ng Dccl arat ion } Arn or^ 
ic'an IdeaJUi i?^^'* H^^"?^'!^^ ^JDJJl^X* :iew Hochelle^ Change Mn^a^i^ine^ 

r^, Ale><tfi de Tooquevi 1 ^ lynnocmcy i n Amer ttMi ^^'^H^LJ.ij ^'i^*^^*^ 
tiOOkp Chapter ll^ dp» c*rtVV "t>>28» 

7* Ibid*, Volume tl, Second Book, Chapter XVlil, p* 165-67. 



K bint 'conditio?^.- wilhln no-cieiy that you feel are unjUf.t* Af- 
tvi each one^ try ta identify why yciu fei?I that they ^ire unjuf^t* 

2, Jiow look at your rctiBdnr^ for thinking that conditional; within 
;^oc3ety nrv ynjtjr^i* lr> there a common principle or principles 
rynjiijvj thr^rU'di '^11 your reai^onr^? v;hat it? If you vere 
/Hiked *'Wiiat U ju^^iice,*" would thl^ principle adf^eju/itely eM«« 
plain whiiit you think it i^r/ 

J, in thi!5 section, we have discussed justice \vithin the corpor- 
ate tradition, within the religious tradition, and within the 
iiber^il tradition. Which of theise tfciditlonij corner closest 
to your own *it.ind*^rd of juiitlee? ConiUder the following spc* 
eiflc iitfutenentii belawj 

I'ru-^*.^ wKi^u-h .?jOf;i**ty tut iH*" biw i:t>5!?^(Hji iibifii, bih*^ 

bsit, tl-^« .idvar^fra^sen of thi^^ biw ar?? ab^O greai-^r ?;tni# fof it i?^ 
to Ihln law ithat owe eur wonder f^.il r%3t*:^rbil tlcVelefif?eril ♦ 
which bririi^i?? roved €*onflltior^55 in iia train*.. tit?? r^'' enj^y 
what t.he ric?h srimibl nnl h^forr affnrd*'^ 

( ^y^it C^i r neg i e ) 

**T5j«*?r*? i n i Ih^^-^^i b-*" a doitbl??' I*aw hy *Mlt>i^ih W'?^ are rrmibited In our 
wnwr^.atie.n, one ^r^rward^ ahtiihc^r . * in^ first of the?^t? biw§# 
tVin* hr" Wa?i ^^r^^ibb^i m withal I, cotris-anlcd tn lt>Vf^ hi^ n^^iqh* 
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but .iB lUimK^lr, Uixni ihi^ ^iiuuirI ?iUuu1ri .ill Ur* inrnj^iiiU of tiK! 
itiotral law^ which cohdc^rhs oUt: clcalliitjB with dtlit^t imnt/* 

(The iniritans) 

"i;^|Ucitily of Icihnila/ of education, or of wociltb co»inoL bo pro- 
aucod by hum^iti jruiiltur jon«* * *but whon ihfi LiWf* utMlnrtcikc to 
eirid to Ui'^of? ruifJiff)! ^ful )Uf5t eidVeiMtmjd.ti /irllfieiJil dhjtlncUoMfj , 
to qf^itil iiU^fi/ ^Jr.itllitlr^^,, fiml rtKc;tu«iv« ^ilvn«yt?«, lo mk& 
Mm? ti*ti riel»».^i fimt Uk? potcht rm:>ro powerful tht* humbtt? mm^ 
iKM-i of :un i«*iy iMVi^ a riuh* cofr^|jl.iin of iho ioJUfUit*:* of 
f Urir ^|ovM! MmMttr* 

ihndtpM ttacHnoo) 

Co back over your standards of security, reciprocity , and fcl- 
lowi^htp dcvaloped in previous sessions. In what tradition of 
fi.llowi$hip would they fall most closely? 

Can yotJ think of standards of security, reciprocity, and fel- 
lowi^hip adopted within your neitjhborhood that you would con- 
sider unjurtt? How about standards that you would consider Just , 
but that your neighbors would not? How would you define the 
stande^i:d0 of justice in conflict? 

What principlos of justice would you adopt to govern a social 
contract for justice within your neighborhood? Within society 
as a whole? 



a* Uelbjioui^ or IdeallBtlc 

The PuritfTnnt A^^^ourc<^boqk_^ Volume 
uT^ " jT:" ^ 'll a r fu'? r^'a rcliBHSFs V"T'51JT* 

The f^irophotji* Vdluftie I, Abraham Heschel, 
?iew~^/ork, Harper Torchbooks, 19^2* 

t>lato. 

l^fiaHMl Mi* E*F. Schumacher, 
'"^new"^Yor1k, llarper Row, 1973 • 

The ^t^an^ina of Jhe Cityi *lacque KUul , 
WranU fep^^^^^^^ Mich* , nerd?iman COt , 

b« Corporate Justice 

ne?nocracy *ind the ^^p*^i_^i_We«i^^ flail Kennedy* Kditor, 

t)Tc.' HeaOi" and Coff^pany* 1^*H, 

Acrei^ of Diariiondii. Rus^^^ell Corwell, 

^ rrffiecil^^ ncwton rirenner, guccci^^^^ul Achievej^ient , 1971 • 
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A Thoo f y of Ju B t i eti > Joht) Rnwls, 

Cattib?id<3c f Harvard (Jnivcrsifcy Press / 1971. 

Fritnkliti D. nc50RcVf!lt ' h 'Tour Vtcodowa" apndch. 
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A. Introduction 



Dovoloplm? <x dotnmon aenno of juHttco in a community involvoa 
moro than modiatintj diopateis. Mediation meroly allows people to 
live tociQthof, whcthdr thoy work tocjobher or not. An organister 
or activist alms at getting people to work together, indeed, he 
or she should view conflicts as opportunities to demonstrate why 
the perspective of justice is important to our common life. 

Consider the example wo examined at the beginning of the 
last session. We naw that without a common standard of justiee, 
there would bo no way to resolve the conflict between young people 
who make noise and older residents who prefer quiet. An activist 
who assumes that the neighbors cannot share common standards of 
justice, in fact, dees not resolve these sorts of conflicts, either 
they give up, or they side with one of the two parties at the ex- 
pense of the other. Usually the situation grows worse. Young 
people continue to make noise. Senior citizens continue to call 
the police. It becomes a neighborhood war, until an angry kid 
throws a rock through somebody's window or a senior citizen filos 
a formal complaint with the District Attorney. The bitter feelings 
poison the conwiunity indefinitely. 

With a perspective of justice, particularly ideal justice, the 
activist would try to persuade each group to understand the needs of 
the other, then to accept a standard to govern them both. First, 
the activist would confront the neighbors with their precise sit- 
uation— namely, that the neighborhood Includes both young people and 
older people and that each side must learn to adjust to the other, 
foung people cannot expect the world to revolve entirely around 
their needs. Nor, however, can the older residents expect the 
neighborhood to return to the way they imagined it to be when they 
were growina up. Indeed, perhaps if their memory extended back to 
earlier days, they might recall that young people always have liked 
to wake noise, perhaps even when they wore young. 

The issue, then, is where and when. Agreement to a neighbor- 
hood courtesy guideline establishing qulot hours and providing for 
advance warning before parties or other unusually loud aetivltles— 
In exchange for which all residents would put up with a modest 
amount of noise during the daytime and early evening— would confirm 
the common principle. The Important r^olnt, however. Is that agree- 
ment to the rule should give rise to a new relationship between 
those who make It. one which reflects mutual respect and cooperation, 
The solution to the problem. In short, should promote a growing 
common commitment to justice In the neighborhood as a whole. 
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ConfrontirKj Innuoii of ru) Iqhbaifhood fiocuriby should promobt 
a &K^n&^ of juBtieo rtd WdlJ. i All khrdd titadibionfi of juebicd 8Up»» 
pO)Ct thd fight of individuals to pfdtddt th^Wrldlvde dyainet haray^ 
ment^ vandalism/ and crime* Corporate justiee demands the protdd- 
tion of property. Relic|idUi5 justice a^K^ us to adhere to the 10 
Commandments and the Golden Rule, Liberal ju^tide insists upon a 
respect for freedom and diversity. Even qiven the varied porspec- 
tivds on issues of falrnes^/ there should be unity around the idea 
that the neighborhood dd^drves to be safe. 

The debate centcrr* <\ro{\ni\ how neighborhoods should oneourage 
this sense of security. One position, closoBb to the tradition 
of corporate justice, argues that eommunities should worry most 
about how to remove potdntlal offenders from within their midst, 
in the Interests of preserving stability for the rest. A second 
position, operating within the liberal tradition, emphasises de- 
veloping proper procedures for preventing crime in the neighbor- 
hood, without dealing with criminals directly. A third position, 
reflecting a concern for ideal justice, asks us to do something 
to help potential and real offenders, as well as to help those 
who are threatened by their offenses. The three positions are 
not mutually exclusive; a community can work to remove trouble- 
makers, establish procedures for preventing crime, v*hile it also 
supports efforts to rehabilitate criminals. Since i., ighborhood 
crime often gives rise to a debate between these various ap- 
proaches, however, it i^ Important to understand each of them. 



B. Corppra te Jus t ice and Securi ty 



Dr. Edward Dan field of the University of Pennsylvania makes 
the clearest case for the corporate strategy to deal with crime in 
T-hg, n hggyg Q.iy-^^,^^^ vBSy.^j!:i^^^,_^ • '^^^ following sums up his position 

Mwtird Uanfiold (i/) 

So long an the city contains a ai^able lower c)a^i6# nothing bcisic can 
bo done about its most sotrioua problems. Good jobs may be offered to 
all, but fjome will remain chronically unemployed. Slums may be demo- 
lished, but if the housing that replaeee them in occupied by the lower 
class it will shortly be turned into new slums. Welfare paytnenta may 
be doubled or tripled and negative income tax instituted, but some per- 
nom will continue to llvo in gqudlor and mlg^ry. New gchoolg my be 
built, new curricula devised, and the teacher-pupil ratio cut in half, 
but if the children who attend these i^choola come from lower-el^fi?^ 
homes, the nehoois will be turned into blackboard jungles, and those 
who graduate or drop out from them will, In most ca^es, be functionally 
illiterate. The utreeti? m^y be filled with armies of policemen, but 
violent crime and civil diijorder will decrease very little. If, how- 
ever, the lower class will dirtappear-«if , say, its members were over- 
night to acquire the attitudes, motivationet, and habits of t\m working 
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oldHHo-thd tflost 9tH'ltHi?t fiii'l intrflcHabl^i probloms of the eJcy would 
all dlaiitipdaf with it. 

The sorlous problcttiB of the city all eKist in two forms^^a notmal- 
clas« and a lowor-elasB form— which are fundamontally different 
from oach othor. In itfi normal-claofl form, the omployitiont prob- 
lom, for exdifiple, cofujlHtB malhly of young people who aro Juut 
Qhterlh'j thti lalx)c market and who (flust make a eortair numbof of 
trials and f^ttotn before flndiixj aulfcablG jobaj in Itu lower-clafja 
form, It coruilatsi of pooplt? who profer the "action" of thn etrtietB 
to any atortdy job. Tho povorty problem In ita normal-clQHft form 
contiiaty of pdoplu (oBpccially the atjfd, the phyeieally handleappdd, 
and mothers with dopendont chlldton) whoao only ntsed in order to 
live decently is money} in its lowor-clasB form it consists of 
people who would live in squalor and misery oven if their Incomes 
were doubled or tripled. The same is true with the other prob- 
lemfi-'9lum housing, schools, erimo, rioting > each is really two 
quite different problems. 

The lower-class forms of all probltsma are at bottom a single 
problemi the existenee of an outlook and style of lifd which is 
radically present-oriented and which therefore attaches ho value 
to work, sacrifice, self-improvement, or service to family, friends, 
or community. 

Despite all that was said to the contrary in the earlier chapters 
of this book, some readers may suspect that when the author uses 
the words "lower class" what he has in the back of his mind is 
"Negro." Tliey may suspect, too, that the "real" purpose of the 
rather pfyslmistlc account of tho possibilities of reducing the 
3l?o of the lower class that follows Is to lay tho basis for the 
conclusion that nothing should be done about any of the city's 
serious problems. There is, of course, no arguing with a reader 
who ia determined to mistake one's meaning. All the author can 
do is to repeat once more that there are lowor-closs people, as 
defined hero in ALL ethnic groups, including the Anglo-Saxon 
white Protestant one, and to i>oinfc to the obvious fact that most 
Negroes are not improvident, do not live in squalor and violence, 
and therefore are plainly MOT lower class. As for the suspicion 
that the argument of this chapter will be used to justify a 
program of Inaction, the reader is advised to wait and sec. 

The implication of all this may sdcm to be that the child should 
be taken from its ^ower-claas parents at a very early age and 
brought up by people whose culture is normal. It will do little 

good to e>{plaln to a lower-cUes mother wherein her child-roaring 
practices are wrong « she is not really interested In improving 
her practices, perhaps because she cannot see anything wrong with 
them. In this and in other areas as well, her class culture sets 
sharp limits on what it is possible for her to do. It may seem, 
therefore, that the only thing to do Is to take the child from 
her and put it in the care of a substitute who will bring it up 
properly. 
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not dortfiln th^t tfiklmj tho ohild ffotn its tftothdif may ndt ctxmo 
Gvon groatar Injury to it than would loaving it with her. (it 
should bn romomborod that the Iowa chtldtGn whosd IQ improved ao 
remarkably were tranafcrrod from dn XMi^TlTOTJON. ) After a com- 
prehenrJlve roviow df the liciontiflc? litorature, poychologist Uion 
J, Yarrow concludes that keeping a diild with ''grossly Inadeguat^ 
parents In n depriving and hoatlla f*nvironmdnt'* does not seem 
warreiited by what it^ known of the deingerft in separating a dhild 
from itn mother^ luj ntrunwuR, hnwovnr, that before a cltild iu 
removed^ ntrotuj efforts tihould be made to Improve family eondl- 
tionn* (1.) 

Presumably ^ the datiger to the child in taking it from its mother 
is a function not only of the mother '0 incompetence but also of 
the ability of the mother-substitute to give it the support and 
stimulation that it needs, Even supposing (as it seems plausible 
to do) that at present the average substitute provides a much 
better environment for the child than dooe the average mother from 
whom children are taken » one still cannot eonelude that ALL lower- 
class children should be taken from their mothers, Tor ds the num- 
ber of such removals increased^ the quality of the average substi- 
tute would surely faU and that of thd avetagc! mother would pro** 
bably increase. It is one thing to piTovidd proper adoptive homes 
and institutions for a few thousand children a year and an altogether 
different ono to provide them for sev«?ral hundred thousand. With 
respect to institutions, at least, it is likely that "deperson- 
alisted and af fectionloss but otherwise* adequate** care is the best 
that can be expected on such a large scale* 

Finally, it lit questionable whether the st^ite has the right to 
take a child from its parents in order to prevent an injury that 
is impalpable and contingent on its socialis^ation into a lower- 
class culture, (2,) Even if it were c^jrtain (and of course it is 
not) that a child brought up in the lowe?r class would turn out to 
be a •*nocial problem** of some sort, it would not automatically 
follow that society has a right to int^rfe^^ so drastically in 
people's lives. If failure to provide £j child with adequate lin- 
guistic equipment is considered sufficient grounds for removing 
a child from its parents, so in considtcncY ought failure to 
provide it with **a star to steer by." This latter criterion 
would probably find almost as much Application in the upper classes 
as in the lover. As a practical matter thero is, of course^ not 
the slightest possibility of a lule being adopted that might 
bo applied to the rich nn well as to th<? poor; this appoarn from 
the practice of the courts at the prerient time, "Neglect" and 
•*abu8e»** the grounds for child removal in thti law of most states, 
are everywhere interpreted narrowly to mean abandonment of tbd 
child, failing to supply it with food, c:lothing, shelter, and 
medical care, grossly mistreating it (a^/ for example, beating 
it or locking it in a closet for a long time), or outrageously 
endangering its moral wt^lfare (as, for dxamplo, by carrying on 
the trade of prostitutiuo in its pre«ence,) (3.) i:>notional ne** 
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qbHit mwim moMl: ohvlouri lypo to noultil workrirn/' ono of thorn 
wrltn^, "but It it^ tilt* mofit ubMUuro to tho uouriM in ow dXpoJ^ldiicii. " 
(/h) Tho Ituiblltty oP tmychicitt'iat^ to ayodiEy prddi^oly what 
••omotlonnl tuHjlaci:* coUf^i'AiM at i« one rcsaf^on why the courts do hot 
take note* of It. (5.) Oho nUf^pccta, howovor, that it the condition 
wore found only amoncf tho poor, it would prove no more difficult 
to ddflnr? for lecjnJ r Jtponofi than, nay, loitering. 

In fact, ovon law^i with rdfipuet to qto^i\ phyoicrtl ncnilcct rtnd abu«e 
rtro not unforced Mtrim|eiitly or ufiiforinly* Modt carioy of necflect 
(iiKl abujte never cotno to the nttontlon of the (lUthoritiea. Neiqh- 
born are reluctant to 'Mnterfere," teacherrj rarely report it when a 
pupil comoF; to liohodl with cutr^ and bruiriett, and phyaiciant^ fre- 
rjuently either fail to recocjni/.o the ''child abuye syndrome*' or 
decline to take the ri^^k of being sued for damages if tho parents 
are acquitted. Even when a case io report £2d and the facts are 
beyond di5:tputc, the court may bo unwilling to take custody of tho 
child. (GO 

Ar4 a matter of logic, the Mimplont way to deal with the problem 
—and one which would not involve any infringement of parents' 
righta--would be to permit the sialo of infr^nttJ and children to 
qualified biddoro l)oth private and public. (7.) (l^ublic bidding 
might be needed to ensure a price high enough to induce a suf- 
ficient number of lower-class parents to sell their children.) 
thid assumes, of course/ both that a parent who would aell a 
child would probably abufic or neglect it, and al^o that one who 
would buy it (er^pecially If the price were high) would want it 
enough to take good care of it. The trouble with the idea, of 
course, in that it is wrong to repret^ont human beings as com- 
modities, to he Ix^ught and ^old. 

Another po^nihility would be to offer "acholarr^hipri" to lower- 
clasjs infants in amoutitn nufficiont to induce their parents 
to place them in approved boarding schoolii on a year-round basis. 
These schools could be located in or near tho children's neigh- 
borhoods and could be staffed by working-class women and girls 
from those neighborhoo<lu . These arrangements would enable parents 
to see their children without having any responsibility for their 
care* This, of course, is the basic principle of KIBBUTZIM in 
Israel. The teaching of the children could not be done entirely 
on a classroom basis, however. In the early stages of acqui- 
sition of a now subject matter like reading or arithmetic, a 
tutorial arrangement (which is what the middle-class child gets 
from his parents at homt?) may be nocesoary? in of feet, substi- 
tute mothers would have to be provided at least part of the time, (8.) 

If it is not feasible to establish lioardlnq schools, day nurserten 
may be the next best thing. They are, however, a poor substitute. 
Even under the best of circumstances, they are not likely to suc- 
ceed in bringing children out of lower-class culture. In an 
experiment project in Boston, twenty-one children, aged two and 
one-half to six, from disorganized, lowor-clas^ families spent 
two or three mornings a week in a nursery ^q\\oq\ generously staf- 
fed with hicihly trained personnol. Tho school was intended to 
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hell) tlid ahiU] "tjaiti a tmum of nmntut^y ovor lmmtHlltii;u nufiH)un(l« 

Ttlt>ri wdt-d followed up with related stories 
and play activltiod and wo usually saw to 
it that thoro was fjomdthing to carry homd* 
By oncouraciiriy tha . Idron to toll dotall« 
about thdi^o trips to pnrmtti (Mtamlinq by 
to makc! t4urd thoy would bo listonod to and 
rtddlm] tixctn of intorc?»t npt^cif ically for 
tiR* pariMtt^O r wo AfutirittHl communication bo- 
twoon nardhta and child cind qrtVd dmphaeif^ 
to thd importahCG of thd oXporidnco for tho 
child. (9.) 

Aftor attendance of from one to thred years, there was noticeable im- 
provcmcht in fcho children's appoarancd, body use, ^and self-esteem, and 
many had "learned to exprcds thoir thoughts ^ feolings, and experiences 
with accuracy sufficient for communication/* These gains certainly 
juE^tified all the effort that was put forth, but tlio liven of the 
children did not change drastically. Language problems, for example, 
continued to hamper the children's ability to learn even after throe 
year^, and the experimenters doubted that these problems would ever 
be overcomo. Roports that filtered back to them after the experiment 
had rjnded were not at all encouraging. 

Many of the children were placed in tsitua-- 
lions where more demands were made on them 
than thoy weru mature enough to fulfill • At 
least five of them repeated one of the early 
grades* 

It is our impresstoh that as failures began 
to follow one another, the inevitable re- 
gression to norc discouraged, impatient, 
frightened, p^insivo behavior occurred. (10.) 

Lower-c?lass children could probably benefit a great deal more than thoy 
do from day nurseries Wore it not for the fact that they are at once con- 
fused and stultified by what they are (and are not) exposed to at home* 
When the influence of the nursery has made conditions for changing the 
child's outlook and life style feasible, even small improvements in home 
life might have large effects. As a rule, it is on the mother, or the 
mother-dubstitute, that offortD to improve the home environment should 
concentrate. She is best able to give the child the support and stimu- 
lation It neods, and, fortunately, nho is likely to be leiiS— -perhaps 
much lofJS--improvident, irresponsible, and violent than her mate. As 
was noted in Chapter Three, it is the male, especially the young one, to 
whom lower-class culture comes moat ''naturally. " For some reason—per- 
haps because extreme present* orientedness is incompatible with the 
childbearing function, perhaps because lower-class sex is sometimes too 
much like rape to bo very enjoyable to women, or perhaps because *' tough- 
ness" (one of Walter B. Millers foci of lower-ela^ti culture) is usually 
regarded as a male attribute— women born and brought up in the lower clasft 
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v*>ry ofueh bolmvo In Wiiyri thai oro not dmiifftetoriutaa of thnt cjldmi. 
tho lowdi'-clrttja mdtlit?ir--but not tlui f^ttlir^K*— ofttMi veiry mudH eon- 
corhdd wlbh Ihd dhildfeh*^ WdlfaVi^i «h0 rtidy tty to kdep thdm In 
school dnd out of fcroublai somotlmoa «hd fittugqle^ to buy a house* 
Uaually, her offortfi are futile. Hot mate and, ^oon as thdy are 
old onoutjh, hor &onn are at best noncontrlbutors to any '^family** 
project dnd at wornt active opponento. If tJhe manatjes to ^Javo any- 
tlUmj^ they r>oon lay handfi on it and squander it, "Gettino ahead" 
is lior idea, not tlieira, 

tt would nmm, then, that tlio aim of policy ohould be to onccurayo 
tht> matht^f^i arjpirationa and to atrcnqthen her hand an much an pou- 
table • (11.) Thiti Iej eaaler «ald than done^ however. Oho augqcdt- 
lhI innovation in the "peace bond*' an arrangement by which a man 
incurfi an agreed-upon penalty^ usually the forfeiture of a small 
sum, if he does what he has agreed not to do. It 1^ unlikely that 
the lowor-claiJs male would bo deterred by such a penalty, or even 
perhapn by the prospect of jail. Another proposal ie that police 
powers be redefined to allow arrests for misdemeanors on probable 
cause (in most utates a police officer who did not see a misdemean- 
or committed cannot make an arrest without a signed complaint). 
Tlvls suggestion is open to several objections. One l« that sueh 
a redefinition of police powers might Uad to greater embarrasoment 
and inconvenience for those persons who (because of color, low in- 
come, or whatever) are taken to bo lower clasd when in fact they 
are not. Moreover, the lower-class woman may be just as unwilling 
to offer the police a verbal complaint as she is to offer them ^ 
signed one. There ia fitlll another reason why workable ways of 
protecting the woman from her mate are unlikely to be found t the 
lower-clan« woman will often tolerate considerable abude rather 
than lone the companionship of a man. Rather than risk being a- 
bandontnU «he may deny that she and her children wore beaten, that 
tl^o welfare money was spent on a drunken spree, and all the reat. 
(In rlUnoin, the police CAN arrest for probable cause on many 
' mi '^demeanors but they almost never do, partly for those reasons, 
partly because they do not want to create additional frictions 
within families, and partly because they want to avoid ansaults 
by angry mates. (12.)) Agalnnt her own unwiedom (if thin Is what 
it really 19) the police, the courts, and the wh/'ie power of 
government cannot protect her. And so it appears that it will be 
very difficult if not impossible to realize even the minimum goal 
of pollcy-^namely , to protect the lower-class woman and her child- 
ren against the violence of her mate. 

T)io conclusion l« unavoidable that for at least several decades 
tliere will b<? a lower class which, while small both in absolute 
numbers and a^ a percontago of tho wholo population, will novor- 
tholef^a be large enough to constitute a serious problem-^-or # rather, 
a set of serious problems--ln the city. The question arises, 
therefore, as to what policies might minimize the difficulties 
that muf^t inevitably exist when a lower-class minority Uvea in 
the mirtr.t of ^n increasingly middle*and upper-claM Bccloty. 
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Wliuu (ilKi lowoir t'lfuiM llvud oh l:rt^mfi and In mmll cltiioM liko Llltn- 
town (the pnpuialiion of wliiclw it will ho. tecvnJlcdi wa« rtbdUl: 2^ 
pt»rcohl lowor cln.M.s)^ it-.f? mofnbortt wore? to Romo cxtoiit bot:h held 
in check cind pi-oboctcKl by boinq physically isolated Etom each other. 
Al«o, there wore few, if any, opportunities for eaay money, and 
without money tlie lowor-claoo person wofj effectively tied down. 
An even qreater cont^trnJnt on him, \>(*rh(\\n\, warJ liln vinj|)j|lly, 
in tUt} rilumii of a big city, it ia eciuy to drop out of Rlcfht, In 
ft town or rurtfill city, on the other litind, there itj no plncd to 
lii(!e* The Indlvtdnal iii known persionnlly by the landlord, cor** 
nor merchant, and policeman? ho cannot eocape into anonymity, In 
the bUj city lie need never moo the unm merchant, landlord, or 
fiolicemnn twice. Au an economist might put it, one who wanta 
to lead a lower-class f^tyle of life has the advantage of numerous 
"economics of scale*' in the biq city. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of a society that wants at once 
to protect lower-class people from each other and to protect it- 
self from them, tliere are advantaqos in having lowef-class peoplo 
live in the town or small city, or, if thoy must live in the lar<jo 
one, in having them scattered in a way such that tlioy will not 
constitute a '^critical mass** anywhere. These considerations suyqest 
that government programs (subsidies to large farmofSi for exaitiplo) 
that tend to push unskilled people off the land and out of rural 
areas ought to be stopped, that welfare programs should aim at 
making life in towns aful small cities much more advantageous to 
the chronically poor than it is now (thereby rt'lucin<| one of tholr 
incentives to come to the city), and that, within the large cities, 
there fdiould be an end to that kind of urban renewal (almost the 
of^ly kind in fact) the tendency of which is simply to shift tlie 
lowtM^ Claris frv>m one place to another and not to dissipate it. 
As Wolfqai^n Terracuti remark with rofen^nce to the *'?;ubcul ture 
of violoncr^,'* **Mou:iinq projects and neiqliborhood areas jihould be 
r.mall mi croco!;: ,r, of the social hierarchy and value system of the 
<mitral <Iomirj.int culture. It is in hamoqoneity tluit the subculture 
]UMi strength <hirability. (130 

tt miuht be artfU'jd that the liaidost cases amoruj tlie lower classes 
niight to be treated as semicompetent (Incompetents being thoso-*^ 
for examf>le, cliildren, the insane, the feeble-minded — who are 
incapable of knowing whore their own interest, not to mention 
the social interest, lies). Such persons could be cared for in 
what may be called semi-institutions — small enclaves of lower- 
class peof>le who, either because they wanted help in "staying 
out of troable'* or because they desired certain material benefits 
{extra-qen?^rouii allowances for housing, food, clothing, and health 
care) would aqree to certain limitations of tlieii* fr^^xlom. Kor 
example » they miglU agree to receive most of their income in kind 
ratlier thari in casli, to forego ownership of automobiles, to have 
no more tlum tvr> or three children, and to {\cc(*pt a certain amount 
of stjrvei I larger* and supervision from a semi-social-workor-semi* 
\yo \ iceman. 
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cava (or Hit? lowdi^ dlci^Hi Aej d pffiulicva mdlr.tdi^ It in Unlikely 
that many of tho hdifduj^t GaBe£j«=«thoae Utotn whom .^odidty moat nddda 
I>t'otedtion--would dhoo^e scml-af f luonco in a t^omi-lnstitution In 
ptoforonccj to the liro of tho ESlum. If those hardoBt cases are 
to bo controllod at fill, they mutit bo controllod totally—that 
Ifj, put into priiion. Thin approach ii* obvlouuly out of tho quoii- 
tlon, i\lm:e "bQlny lowor clann'^ in noL a drimc or donunittdblo 
condition and in not at all likoly to bd mada ono. Thd tondency^ 
In fadt, 1m in tho oppoulto direction f to confine fewer and 
fuwnr of tl»oi;e who have beert corwlctod nf crimun or have bvxm 
judqod mentally Incompetent* 

A vc?ty important danger in such offott« to rocttain the lowor 
claaa is that they micjht be applied also to people who are HOT 
lower class ^ thus abridging the freedom of these others without 
ju:;tification. This danger exists in part because euphemisms 
—e.g., '•the poors'—have collapsed necessary distinctions be- 
tween the competent and the semi-competent. (the bUr^d, for 
example, are often lumped together in welfare programs with 
lowor-class poor. (14.)) It exJ its al^io becauoe prejudice or 
convenience sometimes causes caretakers to treat externals-- 
skin color, speech ways, and so forth--as Indicators of lower- 
class culture* 

Another objection arises from the fact that at the present 
time (fifty or more years ago it was otherwise) most lower- 
class people in the large cities are black. Putting them in 
semi-institutions would inevitably appear to be a reflection 
of racial inferiority or an expression of racial prejudice. 
Wiat is even more important, perhaps, is that taking tho 
lower class black out of the slum of the <iroat city would 
tend to cut him off psychologically from the black community. 
It is by no means inconceivable that the *'black pride move- 
ment may engender morale in the mass of black people— morale 
that the lower class may i\\ some degree sl»are if it is in 
close physical contact with the main body of blacks. To 
be sure, one could argue this the other way, contending, 
first, that nothing would do more for the morale of the black 
community than to have the worst of the lower class removed 
from its midst and, second, that lower-class people are by 
nature of their culture immune to any moral influence from 
the surrounding society. 

Finally, there is clearly a tension If not an out-and-out in- 
compatibility between tho goal of restraining the lowor-nlass 
individual and that of stimulating him. Tho first calls for 
reducing his freedom, the second for enlarging it. If it wore 
possible to identify persons who are Irremediably lower lass 
and to place them and them alone under restraints , this objec- 
tion would not apply. In fact, there is no way of knowing 
which individuals would rc8i>ond significantly to incentives 
and which would not. The danger of perpetuating and increas- 
ing the prescnt-orientednoss while endeavoring to restrain 
it makes the whole entorpriso of restraint suspect. Despito 
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tti 1^2 the tt!fwai glat^ ©imt?!* iu Aft 6^© ru-- :-^-=^i^4 thai 

fiu^?* iH^ir TOiH^r^ ^^^^^ l@ ^^^^ap mi ^Ivt il^ff« |*rf?ii^r 

iit-t^n'iii^fu gjq^r't %*itf^t§§i3§ t#§t4fi#d that th§ t%jfifi§ 

cfv Mrry ^ v^'ilwf* 11*1^*^ M^^^*' ■§ffHU-m^^ A i^^-i^^s^^*'*' 

ff*;»t'^*^l Ml NH, f^*^^ <?|.f»f,#?^) If^WlV^^? 

■i^lJ.I T^tpifi^tf^r^ |4t^.,#,t;^is> -/^f lyiipiitl^-.*** It i«? b#.!^'^C^)«itf^<l '*'l'i%llii;w^r l^fM^^^r** 

V»vf%'^ g^AH ^"l^§i^v.«iM#'?f'' " 
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^yrv/i^f^t ' ThPis^' ^lio l^^k %rn§ ofl^nt^ti^n '^r^ yn%^rlhv pefnt>^f§ of 
thi^ i^cw^yfUiY* §hm\4 m^^ivi^ §p^§^i§l tr^^fepi^nt yii^ifeil th'^y 

*i|>piic?s thii }>ef specftiv© flt^t ©illy to eOflVi^fe^d iSj^if^inais;* but ta 
th^m i^hm^ piitt^tn^ of bc?li^iv.i^(^r thr^^«t*t*n 5i<^C€5pt€*d i^tandlatdl^ ^en^ 
«?mil.ly. If nin fM-^iiit4t§n h^tri^hr w# f^^ny j^^int oat th*^t St 

th# vi^w of iiil tli^§@ i^^v^ ^mv t^m ^ '^Qhmqif\^*' rni^i^ 

y^tl^mti Mh^t th.^n mntmm it§ iiit^ffiiil dif f ieulti^^c Thi?y ^i@fi t 
^l^piaiid rrfi^vifi^i l^%(^:t^^lm%^ pmpl^- tmf^ the ft§ifihb^rh5fMl§ b^*^ 
e^iii?!*^* th¥-*y f^m^p thmmlvm. tf th^y H.iil m ^t^y^ hc^v^vr-r* feh#y 
i^^auhl viih 6.^nrUUd ^imt ^r^u^ fi^ff?^;^ly th^t theirs thi* 
just {^^-^§iti@iu 

1^ s*^i>i^t^a *i|H^r^ieh* mm'^ in th^ l4l»r.^l tr^i^litii^tii* iitfe#ppt^ 
ti^ r^r^Hf^HH ih?^ fi^i^hterhtM^tl #^iiiJntt efip# wltheiii p^s^in^ Jyilf'^i^^tii; 




no 



popularity M ttwf.^ i^ro^raPi iiii*l#|i5^tn, hc^vi^ver^ thut feh^y ar*^ 

Kn^ tMt. th^y ar<^ n^t cilof>i§, Tht§y kno^ that ^ir^und 
%\\m ^t^ a§ mm^fmil ^bmit vandalism and h.^rft^§§m#fi€ t^§ i:h§y 

life* thl^ kf1tj>^l^dg^ f^V#alg that th§ eotmnunitV §har^§ 

jUltiee lCci§t <;in the futid£lfnc?fttal isr Of St^eurity that 

8tandiird§ 3u§t4€^ with ©th§f» an4 att #nf©ir§© thm* 

Mef^ov#r, by ^d^ptinci n ^©if^unity ^fim§ prevuntlen pr^gr^m, th^ 
iiaighfe^rH@@d P^y p^r^y^d^ eha^i^ wUhIn th^ eatnmunity tj^jmpt^d ta? 
r^b h^yi$^§ h.ir.n^^ p^i^pl^ in th^^ .^tr#^t§ thiit th^y will m 



£•* ld«*il J*r<5tl^7€^ 



imtf th#y wUl r^ot la§t yiiil<§§§ ^ot?i^ty fitt<§'?^pfe§ t^ ct^al 
^ith"thc^§^ Vfh^^ .ir^ eoff^ittim* th<«f^.. fty thii? ^rauf^^nt* €few>\ihl.ty 
^r^*init^*feian§ i^hmU^l lain in p.ttmt% to ^asl^eit th«^ c^nditlcjii^ tli.it 

ti@n. nmms'-pr* mt\% mmniMMAm^ ^upp^ri #ff^ft§ t© rtp»«^ 

h^teiiit^t^ t^riPiint^l^. thut t^iki§ in tH# €^««nitv* fatlu^P 

th.^f^ in pf4§i5^n:§ mA i^mtt^t^ iial-at^d frtm n^^i^ty* v4^hn Miih^rt 
t^n f^M»c^f f#nd^r vte ^PtribS i^H^rt ^ r^Habi lU.^t4«^n |w#qr.^f» iM^t 
it^ml^ up 4nv0lvi?i^i r>««prii5.^n«*r^ ((ilr*.*ctly in |!>^li.tic?^l .^^ti^^tu 
M ^mmrtul Mmmymt far thin imniti^n in mplninim ^hy 

tte |.3iM|>^N'^<^ .:Mrir 4.,.^y^.^?r^ '^hM h.h^h' ^t^-l-^"^ ^^^^^^ iM^^^n^ ^r^if S^^iv^ft, 
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,f^^ aat into ih^ ^^fUi ta 4i§edv*5r ih^t n^boAf ^W^^ ^ **** Mmn H«f ♦ 
hr^t ■c'r^^%i^-^f h^t -^'^0 i§ #0 r-ajU-dly 4^fl-Ht^4 «5ll4 ff?*?l?^ ^-ICtil^ i^ain. 

f i^-i4l, ^ 4Jt-^sret-<sr th^ f-mMmi'Qn^ t e^>ill4 ^^^^ t^*^ pr#^'i4^nt 

U«**.? n-«vrf ^iir^f r\m'f vt^i^?= t f^pr^ienta L€>^klnct b^ek ^ri it* 

uc^c^tf^ii €?i«it^t?t>r for f^aiiiivj f §€niUt m in 3ail-*An4 p^^pi^ mxiiti a^k 

?5iny i-t^ f|!]r>5f vit^ji. ^in^^■^ t t^^ml in Ut^i HfitHilTtlfel* It drw?? 

f'i^rsftUv* r^'i-i-^t li^'^ if^ r-^ff^ff^ tsuf-^api^ i>*l¥er# tT^i^^y *ffy .sitli^rt*' 
^r^^-tr^ i^^r^fim WHit>i <?^pii!n,^r t^y •Jiivinij *^ ^j^o^Hi^r f^^r^tl^^n 

? Vff-- "•■sill irvale viflji^:^ ctedi'efvr*^ ^ ahtl the* yncon=cl*diLi5 ^iit of th«^ 
^.'*"oi.i-p fiioi io^i^€' dlivr^ti^?^* they vant to e4i>aiit€» ev^^rybM^dy 

vr-f>r fM^r- 4f^'t htitiimxt l^l^^nl?^ within llv^ -^r^-^^^l^ trm 4<yi?vr| 

'tl'^^^^ ^hup'^ nr^t^n^^^^^-. r-^i'**^ iHai ifMV^' ou^r^l m^rP 4raM myh^i?? 

<,r-.t..f ^-^rr-rlTj*!. .v^'^ %H¥'^ip\mit^ -^"U^]^- f ■ -»'W^r4 M^i iH^ M*t,'haJ r^wfiw. iwiisi^y^ t''*'"*^'' 

.,/-^-^a**qi ■•n-^'^^'^ii?- <n4t cwi ' -AMim^ l^y *t.^»i^riiiift^| iii^4:tP^itY4 ^t^'* 

:%r^1 ^M^^iti' -^tSVc;!,?*! ^ j I j fll^l ^; hf^MK lift cj.;,a>ic? 1 art ^ y .ojli? J^tVi».4t^rr 4 V# ft^cflA^^r^, 

lirvfti Ts.ti uiJ^' ?)<ti-4^f 1?-^^ ny M,44 j^^fii ^t.f.^l^Hl* f H^i^^4 t?^a^ £y!*^4- 
.,>,f v^.^.-*.,! I li ^•^T^-^*- l^\Al9r*) ^^'t'tii-tii |!'H4'p^* i'^i^iik-'Am^ ■^^^'^ 
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yni0n» i^^e?? lib* g^y lib* th^ f^%p^miv^ p^^pl^ 

m^^'sn n**vi3r \md sny rw^t^ic^t witf^ ^rpup^f ^v^n rudimentary 

i9N^nit X Ilk??? ffwin ^r4ln^4 H^p in 4 m^mf tmm^ yfh^t 

hib^^f Miin^t km¥ how q^t^ ^ Seel^l g§eurif.y mt6, Tmi in 
tht! l>cick my tnitid tmti^ Wci§ a naggiiftg fiatlon that gofned^y t would 
hav^ ic^ balid d Soeit^ty Itticnd^ that eould byt^a^g ^11 thi? ne^h* 

n ^\\ M^fttd dfiy Polk 8tr§§fe wf>^ I Hviflf in ^ q)w^p 
flat, ^^^ting fibeui far §di5^iidRg t© do, F^n Int© m ©id ehtcano 
buddy i drtinM* punching p^&pi^ mt ^v^r M^y^*g fedfet^f?^ 

iiv«?r.ii€*i fc^H Him hmm ^nd put hiis^ up t^t th# nlqht. ttex^ d^y hi* 
brinfis wif<^* Ttwn (m^r §ymmn ^pllt^P^ t^^^rd ^ts-^yf wh#f^ f 

Hvina m4 «»pwd in. ff^d i^^^^k ^fp>m4 for »ra md 
f^yml 4 tM^|,ii«s!t.eiry fUt m fi-mh f'tr^^^^t thf^t r#fit#d far f&or^ih. 

J raised tf\^ tnt^t P^of^i^V by l-i«0iri'n?Qf3.--'U .^^rv^r-u j?:^af1 ^h^^^-^.'^^ Whdt 

Gall 5?hyiotksi w?vo ains* illecfal ^ :iU5^e tih^y ehar^^^; u?;i*iri5U«^ itHtr^f c^st 

f^mnh ^ft it ii^<^:y did* iMy mht^^ ^^^m^tmi imm^m* But tht^ 
«shyU*^M €b?ir4<^i tva lnt«*i-#§t ^^t- . ^iy> !Bif*rrivjf^*? l)fit?y mt^ 

% i t 

thr^^ -MU^^f^ S^^n i^f fl tiW\'ch c?if 

l^f»?i^y^d f4n^«l'4rt^' ^i*^^ e*wit* ^.iiv«:^i ' t^Hld Jf^^v.' j#ri*#i%lnii 

:aiffv4 f^^i -^^IH H'imn tm ^^^^ ]*.aniMti'^., i^^r^ r^lic-^l*^ 

f^u'i^f^- .;'V ^i'»^.-*t;# -;'?$v^? '^^.^-'ikLI hwi ^-1: a :^ ^§ ? /i.<f*^ hlinf^ 

i i J. 
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?..-r:?;W; ;?fr^%«r%? p^^lftt,yal ^US4^ V^mdld 'OUt th€^ Pcf^ 

. - -^J r . v; :'v ^^^Vj^ *Tf?^*.:^f t,i.^;Jil .^/r?^ put th- t^t^itddv^t 

t).t. iTWuniiyi i>r»h=i!H'^y §ir**«t fr»al§ ih^ wf^unity 4§ best ^^rv^d 
ivy \hp mnviv.iJ tha inilividual. If gyniift^^n a p^n^^feie 

rt^^ />f ?hr r-fA/^y liV!/it3cifi?? in fhi'^ conntry a-r; that rieh rN^c^t^i?**^ 

Hvi?v| .^^fvvr-O' r-/ rHir-^^l^rOf^. j?H^r ■^i:ni*/lif*- fnol |,h.1irn ^'ilvil*^ V*if€?hou^i«? ftpftc^i- 

|'^r.*>|^>5i'- dr>,nM tJH^m Hi*^r*s th??y kmp ih^^^ h-aitwAy 

Uiii^. -<^uuHM^iv^ st^i^mn *^?^^<i^r** ^Htr*^ ^ffw ^eiiri<*4 Mj^c^^ will 

t.^ir.,.^^ >i.4.:>, vi.^sti!*^- ^'Mf^ m^^i^l iH^ Mf^j^r ^^-m^i^^ mmt 

^^l-^^, |r:,lMv^ ^liv^H f^¥^ulv .^'rnvH^^-'t N^im llii^ «ftfv«l^, 

.. <i- . -..^ ! M -l^'^H « F'' " •o.Hl5!,^*.r inl^^ v^h<.^,*|'* v*|'^r(r h^n^;-*-' 
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^itudtian wher# they must i^^rn ^nd th@y e^m^ out §trong#t. 
Thi^ ^pplien to rich ptfopl*? 4Si utall iis tSie Bllum addict. So 
V0 jnov© Into th^ ba^t nislqhiaarltoods 4n4 h^ll .ar Ic^Adinq cltl* 
mm^ •^IiPokf you f>^pl^ cfmhtm this problem, i##'v# €lui5|^#4 
1st right in your ©wn b^ck yard wh^are y#u e^nM: gw§§p i^ under 
the e*ifcrp^t« Afld ti©w^ by God, you bGttt»r learn to d© sMiethift^ 
^teoa^ it* 

(>/; Ymv^^ Pcvj IMl^ Nai)^p rmv^d hii^ mimmffi^ Pu^^ntif'^ 
fim IntMvmcrUtl Into a mrmtnUni^^ tJtr^^'^Qtovy 

bpidk tnamimi in ike iicritvi of Pitaifit* Hei^fht^^ Smt ttWtid&m*Q 
uitmfadhiombl^ mid i^gi^ty nmwd r^Hdmt-val nt^a. Tt^ 

th^ (?mwular* 0f VmUd Arab R^piMi^} it )md ^tm>d 

mpiy Hncnf^' Urn Sixmpay Ar^ab^Tm^a^U Var^ ^of KW?^ whm Dammr 
nmowiiK^d ^^hdt th AmHmm t^d bmh^d ittufpij, b^^um 
Sdn^t he.7u^.m tit^ Jt^i^miien iHtpahh^ of m^H %j mnj^-fw air 

i'-i^^t(^dlif ^"''^^"^^^^ ''^^'^'"^ ^^f^^^^i \^dhry:iliMd^ nuiM^^g if. mu-n 1^^^ 
f^Tfi.lii of fhUy. 

^nlky nhtf nmii^u^*^ jVv^ ^-t rr^'rifh $%-nt. si$1un* iJ^n-J: hoA 

- piv tpul ^^^f nf.Hitht'^ n-^n^j lUn'^f^ ^h? i^hi'^.'k ?a i^:*Md^A^tt» 
imd ^f^H^^d ut ^t^'^^^d^t-^d l^-^n^^ fhit '^xc^ /i^m^^r^^ui 

hi->$,^i^ -.^l^m uj Mtv;ti ha'-^tp^ 0f f^nn.ijffm md d^hrhu 
^^-/r^-'^vf^y T*^i^/^^ f'^^t^'fifd'f- ^m'te'^'^^d t'kd^tiius^in^ ^ 
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My nMht wAl6h?n.i« was mX^r^p ©»i ih\i cftvieh, anil your ba^le Pdtfelm.in 
O'UAtA ahov.?3 a gun iti his faet? and b.ifkt?, *tvh«re's yer leas'S?" «ow 
jjy ni^lht watchnan i?s n Puerto Rican from Spanish Harlea %*h«r«( they 
ri«jvaf hi^ard of i.%^si'r> -ya« *athfff pay the rent, or ©ut. So Jip 
woKes «{» nhii say», 'l4njs*'? Officer, t ftJn't «'V€?n qoE ofj «in' dogf 

}U- tm'fi^^\l into m^m'i^'- h'yrm Mc> ii^otdf-n, a Bsphifg^t ^§AatUt in 

4».f-l..} f--if'ili^i> )\f>!Jp^urp fvm n-he- MffCfWOif i^m^'tln btm'oHp 

■^t'h. i / ■ .'fw*'?/* /7t*," ;?.c?/-f^r»r/,e atcfsMi.^, imh&P hid 
'htJii.'i' il'it yr^'N' /^.^ •'(■' If'Jf** «^ Kd(K:- IlkiC-ifc')* ikiin 

:-|-.v /«...■-• ! /•■..'/'.•*'■■<■•*/ tit^c^iiit fn:^ fcii'/?:'-. -'.--t f,i" n**;=J.f^''LJ?'". 

,7-';:* ' /V'*^, 'r.^h'tv rti,;r'i>thln(7 to ijatri .r^^^ ^'.^iMn^^ ic loiffl 

tmJ U^r' ll / //r It'' '^^^'^ 1^*^ /Vi* i^</ 

,nv.?, Ms,'- ..?•/?■ f,; -/-ul ^' .%?5'^f^_:V»' 



pt^iff^t* and i*c^"(w(m* ift-th StmtUif H^^m^ih a top rfmltot^fk'^ 
iv/rr^rr thcu f^*^t in ■i.ir^a^f, they sfr'<'ai'hm.d(rd tfe r^r^rn^'th of 

ru^jii'^ffar.*? tlh^ puvrfvii^i" r^f ^^^MlmuVii Athm^ Club f(^r ^7(^0^000. 

$wtfmf< /v; Ou- plut^h hwk main vn^j^? in:^ /^i;a>^a«/ -^j/'n-T 
iihtHiU hmd^p^^tin^4ui ft^^ifjj and dmhl^''^h}muHM pln^tHr^^t^. 

f^^ :H i^fm-^ th(^ QoJfilAp:v kiP>md hir^, mi both oh<'^'^^ hind^-^f 

Hffi it c ;^7f% ^,td^ r^om fot^ nl^. in ike bitok f^^^tt nind i^i^m:thJ Uii^ 

:Uyrr*'U^n^' lU-yp't'd rff tk^ min^mmi thn th^ H'i ptt^kinp :? 
bw.Ulh -i^'^-l four phptn nf fM^f himrm^ T}H^^^i^^u^^^ 

I'ii^^ vr^' ■.>f f.h^ Sm fmmtiii'p f!h^nit^l*^^ i^Hi*h '^^ff-h U'f'lp ^m^b'^ 
Ur;iimi^il thl".. Ki h'^iH^ i>. t'^'-i^i^piim i^^^/^ni- f fi^P ^^t*? Vr^l flip 

m\\^ nxtX'm^^ i>t Itii^ *??C}eiaily j>0tHi*?4» pfiiauRslI 

ptiiaon ?:iy>«^i«:>n^« \hp. q«ar\ii^ m m^ch ^ vittin m ilu* 

m^K^ ic-r.%u '<^^t, m^^ A pr^^ssm^it^n if f**B» n^i r^i^i^ ta ??iitfru ' Vtr^'Vf 
hitvi^ th|t^ ri^i^o^^i thi^y'v^^ ji^st ir>r tn^;^ •p^^iisO'fll'^^lv^ 

ImI-.^ ithr-'d iiin fi-oM „. Uu-»-y vr-sV'^^ ii.,r4i||4^ w^aithKiuM. ^^vrR , 

11? 



M they build them to cr^eate qlnr ^ '^tu^u, whi^rt thr^ 

burc^aucrAts need tb^ tiixpayiers' v . r . *Dd ^way wtth 

f3w»ntdl hotspital.^ and e4ve taoney,^t^ > ^ • <^«'^ happy 

R^agdn 4s cutting ^he budget. Then they tiitu lirouml and ^dy^ 
h^Viii i© iQCk In th^ un^s^ploym^nt^^n^^iqiys vot*^,' m they 
build tw© new pfi§an§! tMlmn, m^zi t€Juna*robinl have 
0l<}ht«en ttxental infitttutionf? In California* and a number of 
th^m ar© closing, why do we have ta build n^w priisons? 
tf w^* MU8T hav^ €hl9 insane prison gy^t^Wr why den't w@ just 
ufe^ the mental hospltdU ^\nd build MALLS around th^tn, 

Reagan' 8 political position is unassailable. Sine^^ tht? men- 
tal hospitals dfl^n^fe work, and in fact torture people, he 
neutraUs#g the^ I^gt-Ub§ral6 by closlnf them, and paelfies 
right-wing taKpay^rg wJ^o are 'tirtd ©f earrying all then© in- 
digents on our r^lls.' They don^t §ee the reUfeionshlp be- 
ti#G^n gl0§ln§ fmnt^l hoipltals, cutting off psychiatric eare, 
and th# increase of rapi& and murdi^r In th?* ^tt^^t^^ any oora 
than t\\m^ taxpay^f^ saw th^ relationship b@tv©<&n bowbln^ 
Indo-Clilnaf and th^ir cfhlldr^Of who dldi>'t wdnt to get ^mt, 
going a little ^ragy, 

biiilt ihi§ moek«up eell and tow it all m^t ti^wn beeau^t 
wt? want thM© taxpay^rst to witn€*g§ the inerediblt! insanity 
of putting tu youngs t^sr in ond of thdud tragus; with Mael hood- 
lm4, tfiotoreyele ridi?rg running in gangis, ag^aultive hotm^ 
seKual rapli*t§, M^xi^ans who think they're the Kafla, gone 
klil-the-honkle biaek guerrillas, and twenty etiarlie Wanton 
tyi^es* Wiat happens in Uiat any SAME masi Kill© anybody who 
g^ts too eiose lo hiw, not because he*8 a bad guy* but b«- 
Clause he'd have tP^ be ^raiiy to do anything el^e. Ten yearn 
later tlvey u?vioo§e thl^ pnarling animal, fighting to survive, 
mi t^oeiety aivd his family. Vou loek a d^g in a ^age, terrorise 
and abuse it every day^ and when you open the eage two years 
later, the d^ doesn't lick y<^ar haiwl for letting it ©at— 
the t*og take^ a healthy bite out of your m^. 

ymie mMr* pmm4 md pmt^^i^ p^&Pmwil^ Gpmr^wr 

pm^^^t <Pid ooMUf^ m\i ft(^m^-i off .mlm' muld 

MJiat thin poor ^mm d^^^^n't r^aU^t.*^ X'b u\h\ rhei«i> ktrsd^ ^.o.^ 
»*orr**n<lou« t^rlw^* ar#^ m^h a ^n^XX ninority, Ho^t p^c^l*^ 
in laii ar*r for ^is^king tv^d ctfe^c:k^, ^m^^^xim a 

i^ar, @i*^i0ualy t\m whai?ko in c»ttiaage> wte kUt^e4 nir^^ f^msM^ 
\^%mm \h 4 hciti5rM.^l, \m what atawt iV^ \%\mtpm^)(^M 
61*1 purpl# ♦■^af t \H*iefan ht^k^l u* ViiainaPf ^.m^- 

iNfi^kt hung ml ihe wrong t:r^>w^1i, and gc^t «en y^ar§ 
tht* i^lai«»ifcr'? rwi:^f/.it* hav^ Sv*:« unsold ihi--^ i^iHot not'. i<Mi 
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of PUNISHMENT* Argutnentn <i^^innt prison reform Ar^ arguments dgaintit 
the* tAKpAy^**^* Inti^^aQts. ¥au di"lv«^ men craay by locking them In 
cdg<?« likc^ this and, in or out, th^y cont you J^NEV. W^*v*^ got to 
teach jniddlcclMM p'^c'plc about prison roforw. The radical;? and 
honest conf3ervAtlv.r^p diq th^ Inm^^^ juist like s^n© liberals do, ho- 
emitji? th^y*r^* Intm^e people. Rut th^t poor womnn wa« riqht whon ?5ha 
§^td V0 •eoddle crLmindlg'-*MiKon# Agnow, t\m h^ad of deneral Motors 
that turn^ 0*»t uns^^ife earnj but what v«? D05I*T coddle* iire \m^t piiapU?, 
blacks f ChlCirtnog, ar ghetto prostltut^«» 

^foh\ hkihfU' li^ oht'^'imd vUh thf^ f\it\mu ^Elthw kv? gmw^ ot' uh? dip. | 

T\wr^ wUi no J^ppuhiiean or &^moeratlo €onv§ntlon in our e©ngr@8« 
clonal distridt m whi^h Delaneey Street's polltieal elub§ ar© not a 
deciding faetor. Thl^ mm^n pmpom$ but HOT ^h^n you mn turn out 
n larqc*r erowd th<i,n «itl otht?r fiictlons combined. We holp^d get thi? 
vou^ out for John nurton and elected him congressman from our district 
by cc>nvA8^ing dopy-to-doore rogi^t^rlng the unr^gletored voters, hand- 
ing mi nticX^r^ a^nd llt^ratur^ th^ day l^for© the election, w§ com- 
puterised ^11 thii pre^inetg, eoior*&odlng th§m Qn huge m^p§. We helped 
th^ dged, the i^r^^tmtt^f the women, the min0ritie§# woke them up en 
el^etion day ^nd hun^A them to the polls* C^m delegation-picking 
tlwc*r all ttej^e pcitiple will show up, and the old party hacks will have? 
to tit^p d.^idt^, miancey Street packed the hall and supported the fhrm 
delegates fr^>tv our district to the 1974 Bemocratlc Convention In Kan^ae 
City I John Peafmati, the law partner of our friend Assemblyman WllUe 
Browtu hi\m Dal^y, Sheriff ifonglsto*e secretary end m old j^rty war 
hor^ei Hat tie J.t ksmn# the black Ubor leader on the Central tabor 
Council % 

^eiancey Street Will ^l*;o detemlne the liwlng vote In San frdnel^eo*^ 
ne>tt race for my-cVt Ho^t major candidates* from both turtles, are 
friends who went w h^t for b^ve put in a lot of time ground 

here. 1 have ^ix hundred fanatical volunteers waiting In the wingt^, 
^ind th^ cAndldatt> fer m^ayor who promli^e^ the be^t for the people will 
q^t mr mV'i^rtt m will <?anv^^ every dlf^trlet and qet out the vote. 

All thif? ^H^ife^^ lse«Je§ii»^ out f^f the esUbU^^^ment ♦ l>er^uie we*fe 

t^^>pS^ wiorKiu^? WItlllN the i&y^fttem, and thl^ what the?;e animals 
f^ar moiii* mn r»ii4*^aU^m, or uttudent pit»ini*t 

Ttii§ 1*9 why the ^-^i^bli^hment gel^ m terrified when I t?ilk ^i%m 
using the trad^i irsiv^l «N*ih^ifij« of TamiMny \Ml to achieve the Jui^t 
i^o^'let.y* TJiey vivm'b mnt neiiic4nn« bUck$^ and poor Wiiite^^ ta und^r* 
'#taml th^t thi*^ h\ mmmn'i bm# the Jew-a, Irl^h and TtaUan«i puU^I 
tl^m^^lvei^ out me '^etto, «itop i^etipla in Poftton and Cl\icmt> 

him c\ ali^K^r^ the iri^t^n h^d to o}•>^n nrn^ m\wm 
m4 tmmM pArlrn't turn cnit rh® mu^, r^r av^ry »iriiftdfSttirh»^r 
'#ho?^f? fujf^i-^l v^-^fci lit f^-^' by IH^iiU'^n*?* HaV'-^tr Cuil^^y, h^'^ ^i*^^ huf¥« 
dred m^p^i ye^r year ouir 
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rk»Une^y Btti^^t'n violnf? to opm\ nnloofmi on^ nr^ar the Sf^n Franclseo 
ommilCMM on^ by City HaU, in thd Mexican ami UUcK di*Rrlet», 
on<» in the tadieal-chic part of town, whi^re we already hav^ a i^dstau- 
rant-bar. In tht^ hack roam of cvory bar we put a cocsputor, program- 
mod tn ffiv«^ tho vPtirKi r4>cor(lf5 am! cAmpAign contributors to All of-- 
fUrialii, dil wolfAfi^ fint^ vi^ter<iiM5 bonofltp civailabl^ In th© city ami 
stat«3 gdVt^r?m^nt^# all taxes, to thdt a man ean Qom In and Se^y, 'My 
houu0 its taxml $4,000"anrt cjvdrybody ^In^ on my block is tax^Jd 
$2,500,' go vo get th^ computer to t<?U him who to bribo. Or m 
Ualian immigrant woman ccmos in and say^i 'They arragtod ttty 
Mun^Jo, tind I don't apciak Knqli^h ^© qood.' W^Ul help h(?r tal^e 
hi?U# give her the? data* find ht?r a lawyc?f. 

t>«*lanwy i^triiin. aimfi to got ba^k to tho old day» whan a man can 
0omo intn a naloon and §ay, 'Hy brother's been pinched and noeda a 
lawyor, wr^'r^ from 114th Straat,' r^nd tho ward heol@r would calcu- 
hiti^ how many vot^?8 this would mean to the Democratic party and say, 
'A fint^ v^HJnrf l^oy liH*? that d^p^rv^.^ a br^ak.* Come elt^ction tim, 
bin whoU^ family voton i?traiqht thi^ mraight D«?lancay Stretrt ti«iKot. 

r\w op}>ofUtian ^an hatsrao m for fiftf^^n y^are. If th€^y tak^ away 
our iax«t^?i»^ffiprion on [KUttieal qrounds, th^n w© wUl beeot^ a r^* 
Uinont In faet, wi> pL^n to taK@ ov^r f;mpty ehurche§«-aud th^^re's 
tjdinq to a lot of them, just liki? th^tre^s a lot of t^mpty man§i<jn?;, 
and a^^lnq er^r^dp. Wo want to tako over a synaoogu?? whc»rd Jews of 
f)od connoif^OiTC could without a mink coat, or tako ovc?r a Catholic 
aturt^h for thot^t^ who actually nfXIKVK In the words of th^ Toundor. 
W(? nmnS i^r^u^t^ranr churches m can turn ovi^r to a good mlolste-r and 
tt^ll hifn, don^t aqm^ with yauf blbl^-thumplnq, but you mm llko 
an t?thltMl nan who titandn fanl. don*t you takt? civ^f this church 

and ptt^iuh?* bV HAVK to t|o inlo rojitilonn, jimt m wi& have to 
into union?!, polith??^, r»vir*rythtn«|. tbt^r^^n no jmint to our work 
mlom ih*^ world chamiaA, Oih^rwin^, wr-'ll jui^t nil h§ro for^v^r 
and i^tHii^lY euro tht^ m^M iiop of dope* flvMHl*i« 

Hlia! couJd haf p^n on a national nealo that noif|hlioihm>dii lik<^ 
our^ will or^pini?«* into mmunltv*ai?tion ^iroup^ to ^tar^p out the 
drui tH>ddl*^t« and th*^ Mafia, vif>tHlna within thi^ l^ptrfal and ethical 
fraf^^wprk, 

th\B wh>* f^tfifi^^t^ iht^ r??;tabUnh?*^sf^nr»»l^ns^u^i^ as \mm a^ you 
r^^r^ain .1 dnpf-^-^^uro pmuraf^* Ukr^ thiF'??i* halfway hou^»^<^, tht?r***^ 
no ffMi y<n»Ml *!Uf«^ at^y d^p^* fi«Mid» or i^olvi:^ any of th*^ rtral probl«i?^?i 
ihar x't^^^H^ U^*-^-f^c Vo^i i-^n't mr*^ a iHiiarto Pi^^an do{^ fin^nd and ^*Mvd 

i^a. V !o Hv** in th»^ amnh lM*>nM. If bif**?=i Rtmi.Y eurnl, bii?M 
Hr- m^lf ^..int^ t^an <in hi^^ bloc^k, and i,hi?^ i^^^ould dfivt* Win iyra{S.y« 

Tht^ i'?tiii?pt.>nt and th*> ri#it«vin'i wt^^ who control f.Mb!eati,on annli 

thi^ l^^«ti'^,>^A indu-'^-fry in tUin tmuntry, doi^'t want imv i^^^i^le to 
rd-^aU??!^ vi-bat Hm> 4*w li^.1rn^^d at Mi*^ ^^'^M pf thous.4mfa of d^^nvl and 

n^Mi>Mi>'3 M^^ n ^'-aJy^r^l^^ .m'^ iv.»n hnd «b^'^ 4, and 

what »hr- ^iH>ii^'^''^^v^' ^-^^^ ^ur'MH^r bhvr^'^d iv^.iraiM*^ h*^ wa^^ ^h^^ Sa«» 

4|.1hi -i^^^-d ^''tiJ^f^", 
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Delaneoy titki^n thi^m othnie tnod^la for suec^^g and plac^^ 

th^m on a multlriiclal and multleladEi bauln to perform the eame 
functions an Tatmrwiny Hall and thd Sons of Italy, This alarms tho 
ostabli&hjncnt^ tho social workorij, the govcrnjnent bureaucrats , and 
tho prison officialn, bocauso It moanis that tholr days are numbcrod* 

Second governmenty like this are common to tho American experience. 
H^e Italian-American had btson so dominated by the Mafia that it be- 
camo a sc^cond governnwjnt in urban 'Llttlo Italy** When I wa^ a boy, 
my Irish elan whag much more afraid of th^ local political bogs than 
of the police. In California and the Midwest of the early 19509, 
the right-wing cranks formod a second government, and folks mm a 
lot wore worried about what thoy thought* than what tho government 
thought • *to change Bocietyr decent people have to build an alter- 
native and protective structure In their neighborhoods . 

Wtat in needed in the development of a new and INDIGBNOUO philoso- 
phy to alleviate the injustices of the American ^tate. 

It in Important to add that MAhor's rehabilitation tochniquos 
includo tho devastating social and psychological tactics dovoloped 
in Synanon to ce^l with ox-drug ufioro* llln program hardly "eoddlos*' 
erimlnalf. Indoed* It expect© a highor level of community Involve- 
went from partleipanfco than society aeks of oriJin^ry citig^ns. 
They support tho farm workers ^ help older adults > register voters # 
even run for political office. They also manage their own coffee 
house and are preparing to sot up several businesses in tho San 
Francisco aroa^ Yot all of those project© presumo that the 
criminal is as important as tho victim to Maher genuine justice 
]fequires that we all (and particularly the rich) assume some re- 
sponsibility for helping to bring ex-offenders back into society 
on an equal footing. 

These strategies I then, show us how corporate , liberal 
and religious theories of justice Interact in the most basic de- 
bates over neighborhood security* The kind of program that a 
neighborhood organisation develops to deal with crimes moreover, 
will both express and reinforce its commitment to one of these 
basic standards • Tho community that worki? to exclude potential 
offenders, "lower-class** individuals, will reinforce its coimnon 
belief in standards of achievement, and the right to be^ left 
alone* It, then, may find it difficult to work out common agrt^e- 
ments in other areas that violate this belief in prlvatism. 
Neighborhoods that confine themselves to crime prevention may 
gain a sense of security that comes from knowing that neighbors 
share a concern Cor problems of safety? but without asking why 
nc^e people are harrassing others, they may never end the harrass- 
ment% A community that assumes the commitment asked by *lohn 
Maher'^-a committment to help ex-of fender8--assMmps a much greater 
obligation, but may end up with a more lasting repulfe. Mr, Maher*s 
^K«*^<^nvi(?tp are bf^coming some of San Prancispo's mof^r c?on^truptive 
c?UiiJ^enp. Thi> i^al quai^tlon tm n^ighUorhPfHln, »hiH, in %^]wt)\pr 
they are prepared feo take the riskp th*tt t \w hltnil r.itogy for 
jiufttlce might rmpilre* 
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Edward Banficld, The Unhoavcnly City Revisited ^ Boston, Little, 
Brown, And Company, pp. 234-36, 251-5^. 

National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards 

and Goals, A National Strategy to Reduce Crime , New York, Avon, 

1975, pp. 120-21. 



Of the three strategies for security discussed in this session/ 
which makes most sense to you: Banficld' s proposal to remove 
"lowor-elaas individuals from society until thoy can be roforme 
The Crime Cmmigalon's support for efforts at community crime 
prevention J ©r Nahcjr's pretiram to rohabilttate ex-offenders? 
Which, if any, would it oppose? 

What efforts is your noighborhODd association makincj now to 
deal with issues of security? In what tradition of justice 
would those efforts fall? Would you say that those efforts 
are consistent with efforts that your neighborhood is nakin« 
in other areas? Jlow are they consistent? 

tf you wanted to pertmade members of your community to shift 
its orientation to dealintt with eceurity, what community 
leaders would be most effective In mkinti the ease? Given 
what you know about their stantlarda of justice, would thoy 
aqree with you? Why or why not? 




D. Questions for Discussion 




»eavenly City Revisitod. 



Etlwapd Banficld, 
I ^7 A, 




• » 



and doalg^ Mav? York, Avon, 1975* 
John He%Uer of Dnlnncoy iUraot, rJravcr Bttla$%, 

Whftfc Afflgr lertn^ mmujd tlo A bmit Crifm;** L, H^irold Wolf ^ 

'^Tfuw ToeT, iTslFpor rrraw, l*i7C> r 

^lteuu<j lip f ttu^ ttct^ > A lu^porl: an Ciitno nnd Putunhmtntt In 
Aifn^rTca* Pr^^ptiroll for the AMeric^in Friends r?ervlce Com- 
mitted, New York, Hill and Wan^i, 1971* 
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A. Tho Juettco o£ Reclprociby 



To Wciny fsooplo, rcGiprodlty is jimblcd. Cdrtainly, when wo 
think of tho tttiin of fali'nv8« In t?Bclt?ty, notions of <iivG-and-taHft, 
mutuality, compi'Ofnitao a»'e amon«j the flt-nt that cowg to ub. In 
••Tlwd to Weld th« hell," Jobbo Jaekaon eapturos tho eoneopt in hin 
dcsciriptionB of "proportional justicd"--'"you will reap what you 
sow"; and "reciprocal justlcG— an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth." Professor John Schaar's brief summary of Aristotle also 
doBCfibes what many AniGrlcans would call the justice characterized 
by reciprocity! 

(ArtBtotl« tK?JJc>v«Hl) that iha Bt.itP cituitlt attaih, iim! thf?r<?fore 
bHouIcI not aspire tr) attain, unity. He thOMqht thi» waa so be- 
tjauae thd state eongif^ts neithsi: of ane man nor of a bedy at i» 
cl«nticalf}. Hather it conBists of a body of different kind?! of 
moti. thetefofe, he tells us, eoftsflunlty requires different kinds 
of f?/»padity, interest and character amomj its metnberg. It does 
so liecause through the interplay of diversities, men are able to 
serve as eot?*pl{»ftents ©f one another and to attain a hl*}her and 
better life by tho wutual exchange of different services. (1.) 

Yet both Reverend Jackson and Professor Schaar arf|ue that this 
prinelplG repfer.«?ntfi only a minifnal standard of jiustice. To Rever- 
end Jaekeon, "Divine justice, whleh has a 8acrlflt?lal charaeter," 
ought to be our ultimate goal. To Sehaar» justice Itself in ♦'found 
perfectly in the formulation that men form communities not just to 
live, but to live a life of felicity and goodness." The rest of us 
accept these definitions when we talk about people who "fight for 
juBtlee" in sociefey. Here, we are thinkimi ©f idealists who work 
on behalf of "felicity and tjo©dne§8" in the country whether or not 
they receive tangible rewards for their efforts, nonuine idealists 
urge us to believe tiiat goodness is its own reward » regardless of 
other benefits that it*may bring us. 

Thus, we must subject reciprocity itself to the f^tandard of 
justice. On what other basis, for example, are we to evaluate the 
demand from civic leaders that young people clean the sidewalks 
for nothing, as part of their service to the eowwiunity? is this a 
imt demand? Or how are we to resolve th© eenfliet between banki 
and urban ragidents ever mortgaae lending deeislens in nelghbof- 
hooda? The bankers claim that reciprocity to depositers requires 
them not to invest in low-income areas. Neighborhood leaders ar- 
gue that many low-income and middle-income people are depositers 
too. Whose position is just? In & third area, when government 
offers tax Incentives for business t© remain in a city, corporate 
leaders call it reciprocity. Wage-earners call it an injustice, 
however, since they end up paying the entire public bill. Are 
the wage-earners right? The treatwent ©f young people, bankers. 
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irceip^^ddity that dUr heicjhborhdDd^ facd^ lb is ciritiddl to 
sort out the issues of justice involved in edch of tham* 



li. .luntteg*^ Hoci[> f dtriby / m id Young P^pM 



hti wo h^vo fioohr community drqanistat it nri Pat^d difCic^ii'b 
problems in trying to dc^veldp a fair rolaticn^hip with young 
people* The ptobiems oE youth— inadequdte education? uncertain 
economic opportunities — may be beyond the ability of any one 
community to «olve* This deed not prevent young people from 
ventinq their frustrations on tho neighborhood itfjdlf^ however^ 
through vandalism, harassment, and crime. Many organiatations 
form to protc?Gt themi^dlvd^ a(|ain9t this f$ort of behavior » and 
mo^t peoplo would support thdm. Tho difficulty arisen in de- 
termining how a group can work for justice for young people, 
while insitilling nttitudeii of juc^tice in them. 

As a starting point, we mu^t come to grip^ with the basic 
reciprocity contract that we ask our children to accept* We 
tell them that three institutions will prepare them for society 
*-the family^ the school^ and the church. We say that if they 
follow the rules established by these institutions^ they even- 
tually will find jobs adequciin^ to meet their needs* l^heir re- 
sponsibility Is to follow the rules. 

When young people begin to break the rules* community 
organi^-dtions usually place all the blame on them* la this 
a fair response, however? A reciprocity contract works both 
ways* While the neighborhood as a whole may not assume respon- 
i^ibility to child-raising, it certainly has entrusted this 
responsibility to certain community agencies. Wouldn^t jus- 
tice reguire community leaders to oKamine whether these a* 
gencies can fulfill their tasks by themselves, before decid« 
ing that the young people have broken their side of the a*^ 
groement without cause? 

Reverend Jesse Jackson of Operation PUSH is trying to 
promote just this sort of reciprocity between youno people 
and society in every tii^ajor city. The following article in 
the Washington Pont sumnari^es his approach. 

Hak U\q Johrttiy Lf»Ar n 
Willia?n ^^^ph^tti (2*) 

It to^k a little* while? te twt* wh<?re f^^'Vctr^fid Jf*s$nt? J*ieks;eft 
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*'Thi^ UA \\\t bi-Mk 0 fk'iVf^T.:: ^ ' mhii of yot.rri/' hold rur??itlMy 

lionors ^lay fcalk^ '*but rAn ' Ur* place has:i d root on lti and slhce 
It's wartp in herf?*-^\<hy <lc-*t ^V'^u young mn just taKir your ^:^t« 
off/* 

Mi€»rri wee om?? <|l/jiiJ hn* .i' ;vleiu«t* (p/if t 1 M - T From Uui 

:o contrtJ] WdJj abfioluifc*!' V-s li to his nocontlaty mlBslon hGtre-- 
i titvi >aun(j biacK pe<yf:»l tc l^Velop thr* e^cjI f-rpr5pect and dls** 

ipllnd he bolievegi is nct^i^s^^fy for their aoafcHic nuc^jo^^;. 
(Hift primary mls£;lon Is tin unninq of a ^f?viV£^ at the 19th 
Btraot Baptist Church -it>d ht Blng to launcli ^ Vs^*^j^u4nr|trin ^jcfill* 
ato df Pdcipic United to Savr iJUin^hity—PUi^ll. ) 

This flc?ry phrasc^makarr o5?t??niibl<e radical and revolutionary Is 
rdVddlinq him^dlf as a thorou }h«»yolmf eani^drvativd with and a- 
bidlng-*and infdetldUsi-^faltb In the old values. He also 
showlncj that understands the value of symbols, of which dof- 
flnrj hats i& one* 

Mr« Jaeknoh has ^pi*nt thi54 V¥?«=?k visiting hinh schools araund 

th-« elty# talking to sftuUenfee h^t about r-^volMt^w but about their 

regponslbllitlefi a^ civilirj^d hufiian b^lnci^* 

tn a b^tv«?t?n*!tt*indont^ lnt«?rvlcw In hl^ hotel room, ht* likened 
hl!^n^lf**not qulti^ ^o iJitocHlor^tly an it 80undt^««to a juet 
arrived In Canaan* 

**You know, when the Ifjraelite^ got close to Canaan and the physl- 
cral i^trvggle was over, they turned to worshipping the Colden Calf, 
fighting among th^mj^elve« and generally loist the isense of what 
they were about, Moses had to rijik bin popularity by going to the 
mountain top^ not for a bigger budget but for Ten Cotftmandment§ 
of ethics by which civil iiscd people live* It was a prophetic thing 
ho did* 

**Well, that'gi wher^ we an? now in the struggle. You can talk bUck 
and be t>opular, you can argue for a bigger budget and r»ore conces* 
sions and b^ politic, or you be prophetic and say what needti to be 
^aid. ** 

And what need§ to be §aid he ^usftmariges In the formula he repeats 
at every opportunity* **Kobody will gave u^ frofn u?5J"but ub*** 

He won*t call them Cowjanitoients, but Mr. Jackison hag been espousing 
tc^n points which he bellove^ will lead to the restoration of dUci- 
pllne and academic excellence In the public schools, here and In ur- 
ban centers across the land. 

I w©n*fe ll§t thefii here, but their ei§gence Is gelf-reapeet and sself* 

ERiC 12Ci 



lid cHt)rc!<5t^<id shock, for inst : : ^ : r v ;>rosoncG of unifomiGci 
polico offlcotB In uom of s-v rU told tho student 

cithUit:rM (liln f»mphn«ifj dlwav^ )n ttft>:i- oytt) thut thny f^hould 
d^mmi It 19 thdlr job to hm^^y- "pefec; ^othdr^" for the m^Jn- 
ic?»ahf(r of tllaelpllfirj in tlu*.lr sr: v^^l^: 

lU? l*<:^l»*:>UJ; many hlM potnt:?; dfr^' ^ rcrvlvrtl t^t»s^iufni he- 
tile tnorr<5rit, ** 

One? of his notions is tlxat, for w^^vi i year^ report cards 
{Should not be sent homo with th- ud^it?^but that parontd 
^ihauld be roquired to ecttid to lel - ^ T^iok thctw up and to 
discufais tJmir trhlldfen'fs edu^dis ^^t :-t-j.^t39B, thd patents 
don^t nhow up wo ou<)ht to drnd im? i tjquivdl^nt of thd 

truiint officer to go looking fc hut 

thit^ civil riyhtd ifadlcenl con t-^n^^ .v^ (^nough to believe 
thdt one source ot thi? dlsc^ipiirv -^^^^ in the echdole 
thdt the schools dire too infotnm a Jrcmcdy/ he would in-- 

fititute regular fall ^iitd wintet -anivcr-^i^tlons at every high 
school (shirts and tiefi far ^;tu~tor3, lull dcademic reg^lid 
far ttfaehorn) . 

Principals could take adv^nttig*? ol the convocations and their 
fttatt?-of-the-t5ehool «K?s.nAg€»^ xio ^.-^i^k^.^ pledgor that *'tf 1 
h.Wd to take your children* i4 ht\tt rr rihcr^ or cards, or If I 
tak<? thoir radlor^ and ri^U thm pvi; the? w)onw in the? 
fic^hior cla£?« treaftury* t won*t ha^K ^ '^i rht you m court.** 

Ho wcnild have the mayor and city ::cutv ^roclain weekday?? 
gotween 7 and p*m. an a **<?ltyv;Mi^ r; r hour'* a meann 
of helping fiarentn to to/ir thelt ^Hiln; '» ciway fwm their 
tV gets* **And eoitiewherc? around 1 ^ ought to bt* bedtifn^,** 
he* declares* 

•'If Johnny can*t lc?arn bc?eauge is huivciry, that*i; the 
fault of poverty. But if Johnny c4fi*t tray att^ntitjn bec^ufie 
h^'fl sle«?pyr that^d the f^ialt f^^cinn . " 

tti^ wouM ©nli«t fathtirs for ri?guX:irr esciseol patrnll duty #tnd 
d^m*tnd that r*iidlQ dlgk Joeitjyg ^'a^r^Ruit^/ a^vt^th^^r Uvtil of tn^ 
^if^nslbility since tht?y pMfratn iiei^^^ cC ^^ur children's mindi^ 
Ui^n their parents and ti3a:!her« /' 

And he would have cjverybody abar on lie rhetoric that lc!ad^ 
black youths to neo th^ms^lve^ & t^ir?ty's vlctimei rather 
than as husiart bc»ingg with the c^dpit^ulity €sf controlling th^ir 
c»wn dcdtinic^§« 
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"What ufbnti educ'dtltm mrh- I ti hoL ittot'd itK nuy but. more t'-irenta 
wilUtuj to qlvf fcheif ehji .lt'ni otitet motl v>*tioi-i and ahasfcis^meht 
^'-Uhe will to learn" ho iu'jlart?a. 

"Do that, and tht?ESc othor IhirniiJ will bdcotno Idea of an Ibbuc 
»-thln«jtJ Itk'j jjutlfjot:^ or MUch nomomc as blaok uhlldfcn can't 
Idarn from whi^c tdoylifjrs . " 

Nolqhbofhood loadt^rb who aqfoo with Reverend Jaekoon ean hi- 
qin to <?x<imlno <\ I'tujlproclt y proqireim for young pooplo thomeolvej > 
For <3xamiJlo--wu aeaumo Uhat IramUloo will imdertake the major bitfr- 
dcn of raialhq childrcnu Do neighborhood eonditiona permit tmiliei 
to nonumo this roBponsibility , however? Are there adequate jobs 
for all parents who need work? Are there decent child-care faci. - 
ties for women whoso jobs remove them from the home during the d-: v 
tn prcvlouB cjonurations , all members of a family lived in the noigi 
borhood — aunts and uncles ae well as parcsnts. If one member of 
tho family had a problem, others in the family would help solve 
it. Do familioE? live togothwr like thin in neighborhoods today? 
If not, what provisions doeo the community orqanization make for 
familtcB that face difficulties? When a young person betjins to 
cause trouble in tho neighborhood, do the neighbors ask the parents 
what they might do to help? Or do they eosnplain amongst them- 
selves and wonder why tho parents can't "control" their children? 
These are basic questions that a community organization ought to 
ask before assuming that young people are exclusively to blame* 

Conmunity i>rftanization£i often r-omplain about the schoolf», 
but do they over aak how they might help to ImEirovG the quality 
of education? Not all teachers arc anools, hut no teacher can reach 
a student without some support from the parents. It is for thifi 
reason that schools support the Home and School Associations and 
the PTA. Do these organizations operate within tho neighborhood? 
If not, iy tho community association making efforts to meet with 
teachers and principals on its own to determine what kind of as- 
8lstan«'^» the nchools need? When did tho last meeting botwe«;n com- 
munity rt^^sldents and teachers hake place? If no such moetinqis 
have taken plac<i, how cart ccwsusnity residents even understand 
what's happenincj in the schools, lot alone do something about it? 

Young people w^ia not even attend a church or synagogue 
without support from the parents. Parents, in turn, will not 
take religious crammitmcnt aojfiously in the absence of a community 
that oncouragoB it. What doe's the neighborhood do to support 
its various roliqious Institutions? As important, what dooa 
tha eommunity aggo^iation do to eneourage digcusslon of bagic 
values among the people ©f the neighborhood? Has the assoelation 
worked to involve rellcfious leaders in its activities? Has it 
ever Introduced the kind of neighborhood social contracts that 
we have discussed in these scissions? Again, if the community 
has not taken direct responsiibillty for reinforcing the institu- 
tions entrusted with preservinet higher values, should we bi? 
surprised when y-Qung people dom't take the values seriously 
either? 



finally, to v;x..^i * tout iu th(^ eonmtuni At^^^oc::ation ^orkiu^ 
to cjUatnnU^e bho kind l:uhuJ;p thaU pi^trn hi otrr ynwixg peopld 
in dKGhang^J for their ul>^*dientM^-? Wd tfel l idlfdr tr.k^'^ ifi they 
worK hatdr attend j^dh'^7r>;i- . cto ajr? they're ^.olu , fehcy 11 q^^t a dc;c(?nt 
job fdr themselves and i^d?ir tamllies. llow Jo^s t^K^ ^i^mmunity 
rjcjnlzation respond, tht^j. wheti th*;» un^jniployfemt x^bbb to 

12% or higher? Doesj it no roEpoimibi i ty ttir Sr^sncinding full 

<-?mploymc5fii* or riac^tj it ivyim -rti variouk public i^amr--^-^ f^^- jobti? 
if rteighb^jrhood rc!^.ident^^ dor't work actively for jote^. hov; e^n 
t.3iwillo9 dnd schools pors^urlf^ young peoplo th^fe war^* will! bo ^vail«^ 

for th«;jm when thc?y rrariu^to? If wo prcTTuno er^one^id oppor*- 
!iU!iif:^y in tjKdhange Cor r^fH>^"^^vsibla bf^hax^^or. :5houLi w€i surprised 
wh«n irt^Kponslbl^s bKjhtxvLor <)c<^\xrfi in fH-jioho-mac harnHhip? While* no 
one community organis^ati on can cremate tull p^ti^rloym^mt , a young 
person might reasonably ash how each oirgani:^ation is ctmtributing 
to the effort. 

Thus, ostablishinq reciprocity contraet^ with young people 
may really require a commitn^nt to justice* from neighborhood rest-* 
dentfi and institutions themselves. Indeed, creating a future fQX 
our children suggests th^ most powerful practical reason for us to 
care about ideal justice in the neighborhoodf?* If ve assume bhtit 
don't owe anything tc one anotfeer^-that families;, schools, and 
churohes can giv^§ dir^^G-iion to youngi people In the absence of com*- 
lunity Gooperati'on and ^jJiipport— we may end up paraliysslng these In- 
atittifeions for ^ant of rapport- it, in turn, we believe that a 
fow political and business leaders will create fulii employment 
without continuing publi<r^ pr«:j^sure, we im^y discover that our o\m 
sons and daughters will be unable to find work when they graduate • 
Young people are unsure of themselves % They expect us to be con- 
sistent* V^hen we promieio them a livelihood in exchange for obc-- 
dience and hard work, th^y expect us to d^E^liver. tf the promim> 
l0 juat» we owo it to thi^m to take this t^ort of j'Uisfeice serlouiUy. 
That i,^ what a just reciprocity contract requires. 



C. Justice, Rc^iiptff::itY,^ Ingbacutions 



The task of creating economic Itx^teice^ for youn? people lt?^di5t 
us directly to the re^pmi^iibility of ^^msmosttii^ instifc^itions to thc^ 
neighborhoods. In the j^^asioni on r^c;iproeitjf / we mv- that community 
rosidents and busino^aoB miuX^* elaim^s upc^n at^ anothi^r that polifci-* 
cal loadiirs must rc0Olvr>. m^s community n\m >:txpect industry to 
adhere to environmental nstoTi^^rds, to hire loc^al w^ri^ofe, to pay itu 
t^it share of tho tax buiKl^n. and to eont^isatfi to T.^ttey activitl^^* 
Industry may expoct the ^imvunity to support: needed gtiblic scrvitri^s, 
to provide a trained work force, and to Insure adequate standards) of 
security around the plar^ts. When each side respects the claim ef 
the other, then just reciprocity contracts are possible. When th^ 
businesses assume that the cora^unity exists to support them, however* 
then serious if?iiues justice arise. 
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TWr. r IhO (:1a rani -Kf^mpldU In ^!\^ p?«t dt:?crridd havo 

Ihj»mi tli^' pr 'CtiCGf^ r rnci Lir rr f^hd ufbtiii cli vinvnQ tment on the? 
peirt trf bvtp^n. Alt nu'^h ^ ^^c tro prachiCGS ^ire r-.^t^n ccnfused/ 
they ate ncM oxactl t he r aw> . Kedlining ic; bh* policy of draw- 
ing a ror? 1 no atoirrid a nc L^hi:^^^^ for qoto ?sp-!clfic reaoon and 
rc?fUHlnq t;c invorU m It. s^-tti^imcs rodllnirtfr o^cuf^J in rosponno 

of- ocononn ^ md nan/ti ccrrMh in t)id ncri ctn ^:^^tfhood snd^pondcnt: 

of radc. I ' hnt: wny , it xiaiiro thet doa^;) the community In*- 

volvcd* 

Urbn I tnihvont niont ^ ' i takuR placd ^rs n re^xxlt of red- 
Unuuj^ h\x ' t may take r^: f:--: lor other roasoj:- as w^ll» Thr? 
term meanf ;iactly '/hat it S{r% 5- — dislnvestincnT- of fv^nd^ from an 
urban area ':o other kindfj r.^f - r\rnmunitief3 , Th^- city tnay not be 
rodlincd, ^iho bank •^nay ritii i -'ira^nt a Ecw morteSiae^ hert? and there. 
Vet qrach-iaily \i jr. removim^ tl^e bulk of tnvofe-tments fron thd ur- 
ban nGicjhhorhoodu to the j^uburb^ or to other p^rts of tho country* 
Of cour^1o, the capital accmireri to make therjo inver^tments has 
come from the origina: depcrUtotn in the city. Yet for varioun 
reasortd^ tho barjkdri^ Have cnot^r»-r to ignore then^ depoaiterB in 
tl^eir pursuit of: morn lucrative investment elsewhero. 

Hodllnincf in responf;;^- to racial clh^mge 15 not only immoral ^ 
it 1 r. probably ill- ^il undirr Fair Pausing Ar^t of 1068, Courts 
in Cincinnati ainwAdy haV(^ ^ul^*d to this effect in r^-iiponee ^o a 
nult^ and the Dvi^attmcim' r-f: tlcM^in^j Urban Development (H^' )) 
ha!5 held hc>drim/i^ to idre-ify nirtfiiiaK- practiced ^Isdwhere* i*hus^ 
if a comittunity dr<jani5^.an ht:lit>^/^t- that its nelghborhoo i is red- 
lined becau??c of race, need qo irx furthivr than the courts to 
outablii^it tlv* lUi^itce t:hejr c?lai-^t. 

ThM knottier iar^u^^ of r<^eip:r^!^^ity i>: rvUvti around redlininq 
and urbm 4 i^invoEtn^uu fcr r^.isor.:^^ othe: >..4t race* Tt? bankers, 
ri^etprority rf:i(rui7'': '^tnly ^t.hat the 4?anM- ^'fd'^^r -Jccent interest rare 
to thei'-- iJepofuV^or^^ th*3y airfare r^h.at -rtartqaqe investment 
in uni^aN^i neld^djc r l^n^tL ^--^ i w-i^^^'^me jT)cLcrhbr>rhoodi^, in neigh- 
borhoods v;hero th^^ lim^- r-^ ~oek d/^-rrr-rinratinq oonstitutes an 
unwise ^^isr o( thr * - ;ir:.-rrrsj:itTr s * ^\?ini?<;. WhiJi:^ a few politicians 
are now demandim th^rit r.x-ivat^ .^iicctor iisr^^e the major re- 

sponsibility fo^ ^olvirrc noci^ul^ ani ^r^Dnomiic problems , these 

represerntatjivos of the ;p'r xmte st^^tt)'^ ^ujre qu;fee wlllincj to pass 
the burden baek to t\w cr.r»^-:^r^meni:. 

Community omanx;tJiit^-h.isr^ in ^^rio« ^-Ui^a^. however^ have won 
widespread aupj^ort f or *b^^ ido^ tlvi-it a banK ii^^ rocelvo^ most of 
its eapit.nl from depos^itcnry: in a neighborhood owes something to 
thd heli|hborhc:>Gd ixn a whoi n not merely to oaoi individual deposi- 
tor. After all. what food does 6^. return on a petsjon's savings 
do if his neighborhood is trding to pot? Even Af urban disinvest- 
ment is not always the first cause of thir. decline, It invariably 
accelerates the proce*^^.- Itt^aXtors wa*:^ pri:)sp^}ctiv^ hoinebuyerB to 
stay away from nct4ttl\boir^hodd , it is r^^fctliaed* Simultaneou?^^.Ly . 
real to rM and mort-irage t^¥i^kferrB anxi^^t?^ tc if^xcK up new clients 
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tlco low-i^»aomi rd^idcnto with Lirgo familiar; ^tv nuroha^t^fi hom^^r^^ 
115 m0n<3y tlrnvn, nu HIA ItiQUifdd lormQ*»-dVdn wlK^n tUoy hdvo no idea 
what home ^aalntiiitatidci costd and wh^n fche oommiiiiil' v is not prepar<aa 
for a large inflUK of young people. N0lghi)or.^.to?^cte cDrt^inly do 
detdiriorate rapidly in response to the^e deve uopiwnts , but by the 
time the procezn; I0 complete/ tho banks ^Ireaeiy have reinvested 
And perhaps- cvcin rolocr^tod to the ouburbri- 

A rooent fedciral cHorio^nr^ ^qt r0q^-^:ir una ^;^;inKfc tc; reveuil 
locations their moitgftgc activity by % x> cDd?^^ imd cenisus tr-rict 
will help coninujiniiy Icadon^ dt^termlhG whether urban di«;5inve»^tmpnt 
irs taking place* Dy itnt^l^f how^^ver^ the Anta v*^i,:i not prov«^^ 
::hat rodlintng :^ taking r ia<^^f l«t dlone iaip-^tl rc^dliriing. A 
vDitmtunity organs gsation will have to correlate tiitr? mcrtgag^e ^ictivi- 

with other trends in the neighborhood-'^raciai change, econoinic 
±iirange, shift xn public serviccjs . This proc(^ss will not be im-- 
:fj^]&miblc^ groups in CinciMati did it — ^but it ^ilJ be difficult. 

banks, morw^vor , will be hiring rcgoarcht?ti5 cind attorneys of 
tJieir own to del: end thomselve^. 

community activists in sor?^ iirea^^ ^h<^rrfore, have *^ried t:.) 
4irdmati2ie the r^thical i^sue of reciprocity thrn^^sgh a tactic: known 
a« greenllning. It is a form of economic boyct:iit/ in sctme Ve^ys 
tmrallel to a strike* 1£ worker^s prove their vsr^orth to a zonpanj 
hy v/ithdrawing their labor / neighborhood organisers attempt to 
55rove the collective value of depositer^ t.o hBrM^ by per^^&teg 
them to remove their savings* Wn^h s^mll: tm^^^nizmd, groenlini^^^n 
:-atnpaigne solicit participaticn mo^ onT^y ^rom individu*;il depos*- 
iters, but from instituticmml d«*t:^CT^.itcrH— frhurcJies/ ev^n ^ity 
governments — as well. They am at getting ^tt^s^ attention for 
their effortft and support fmtri moajor pub: le^d^rs* If, finallr. 
feho brinks do agree to grant morti:taget^ tc qualified applicants./ 
th^h the otgcini^ers usually Imsxst upor .rU :?;dvert f:t?lnq camp?^ign 
the lAink to this effect as a ^nuarantr ■ a:i Qp^ faj.;^Jt. 

Mr* F':;b0rt Creamer^ a :^)v:rc2^'..^-^titjx c""- th?o Chicago Cit^siens* 
4'ctian Procram^ outlines how qxMm\'':i:x\-i r^^' cMip^^ign can operate. 

by :^obei::it Crgatr^^r 

lOTKaUICTION 

In the laitt yeat, thd dtic&^tc based Cltiai«^*na Action Program (CihP) 
Congr^?3 of Community organ icaticms has ploneorwl a new organic! j 
technique that gives local commuiiity orqianization^i thcs ability to 
pormnnt^ntly appropriate cojiside^ablo ^-^^-^-^^.t over the futurt? cyf their 
neighborhoods. 

This ■vncfmitiUG is rodHicd '"-he ^BrB^.rit^^^ndjng tMT.-thd (atfci;:?l'an^i th^l: 
tncst :U^nif icantly affcc.^ '^Fi^^rv comnuniric?'-^ ar«ei flnanttial* 
They invostme-nt deci^so^w ma«^ It/ Savings & ;^ans# BanktUi. in^ur- 
ancr? 4*omp^nia8, largo land ^i^evt^ic^xwr^^ ar*l rcalt^:^^^:^. 
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nimply put, thd t)triiloqy lnvolvdr4 lli!' rdcrultmont: of ih- \\nntdt\ of 
plddyda firam cammunlly rr*?;ldant9 tlio^ Uh^Y will aXJow t v-'iM^ifil 
tjtltuttcirif^ to hdVG adGoiiU to their oiWimit!, d^pOBitf^ ^^nly U iUtey 
USG thoJi*? deposits to shcipt? the community rtcct>r/iinc| to tb/^ii: de- 
siroa. Thiti procf-duto# known as "qroenUrraq** origi:inl.iy de- 
volopod to donl with mortcfatje redlining^ wteteby in^tltirio^ft ?irbi>* 
fcraflly withdraw mortgnqo ciipitnl from cartfiin communitl^-^-; , 

Thoufjcindji of people? U Chicitfo invcaM; Rav:jr?tf>' ovory yecir loral 
l\(\ukn and SavindM *i Lo^nn* ovin- tJ billi-r MtUnrn r%rv ■ r i In 
^5avituj9 ixlvm nt\i\ thos*^* dollatti rnn vi^k the bulk ^j; mor*-.- 

t}ac}o financing in tlio Chic^acjo ntiia. 

For years, BanHs3 and Savings 6 Loans havn' iI^^^d a freo hand t » detor- 
minc exactly whore money would be Invoiit.f^r i-eg«i3dl(?:^^ of the need^ 
of the communiti^^fj from which they get z:mv%x- tiWif\gB. Thtr eefiult 
has been a net outflow of houeing capit^ul lltvM older ne-iighhor- 
hood^ of the City, and virtu^U bloedi^ii^ mrtcj&q^^ coital 

from noighborhoodn threatened with racxrf i.ii^.t'i^b illty- 

Prectuontly, financial in^ititutionu have a^^q^i^xi in the pt^K^^tti^^^ of 
overt redliniintj—drawing a r'i*d line around et>imnunii:i<^^ v<h<;?^^ they 
have decided to ourtail or completely out .nff rt-^ in^^jt^smti^'t . 
Areas that ar^ solid/ viable comnuni tLn$-. tft%n redlinc^. hxcauBe 
mortgage institutions decide thst in tht? ^mg xv^ feher "b^tS 
rlske," Howe^or, thi« beeomed ^ Bel f- fulfil rilittg ^tmnr^jcv ■ with- 
out mortcfacf^ ^undii^ Howe iinprovj^imerti: 'Utot^s, aMi) ^-Ofhrn^-riial. lo^inrw 
the cotnmunity doati, in fact^ d^^torloratc^. 

Of coursso, the rosult of fehi^ prnctlc?^ in ,^,^<-Ul;.Ly r^0:r\m^-i^ ai:oa« 
can be complete ro-Sdgrtjqation. t^t^n^^n'^^^jmi^l m^cmrz \mmy 

la withdrawn Cwm a ehan^ing are.ii, panvt: r^rirv: i^j^^me i^^tential 

buyers and scllera cannot gcu anything but nia in^ur^rf itrr^tnr^ges , 
the door l& opened for unocrupuloua mortgtsrf:^ l^tihkerfi aad pa?ric 
peddlers to complotoly turn ovnr huge aroan \^sin<r a<iv»*5rai mmeh 
abused ejections of fche rilA houm;ng iaw»» TNr rt^ault iiJ ^illiona 
of dollasfs In profits for mortgcugo banking i^Vm&, aniu rm^.'^mr^t 
but it i:^ also the los^ of thousands of i^ll^tti In p«<apferty 
values to current and former residcrU.^ , tBa f^Kploiti>:i;im itF ttovi- 
sands of new bvsyora who pay oxorbi taut*- ^vxi^v^^ nm^* rAte^ Di* ^om 
abandonTOnt, and enormous Mcial h^t^-si . 

Disin^^stBUSnt , howovdjf/ may take more :^;tti&tae iotm. i^i T^ricds of 
tight money tht^ro simply i«n*t as mqeb tT<?>rtg^ac5^ m^ney gr aroutiid* 
So older neighborhoods that didn^t ge- mnth tweny wht?f\ cjrrvdit w^a 
abundant^ don*t got any whon it ic sj»rfrt^. 

During the fitisb nine months of 19^4, tiit^^uaand^ cf p^tmtW^d, city 
home buyer^J wore told that mortgagee yimxp unavaJJ^ble tec»?ir5r? moT^ey 
was tights or that 50-60* downpaynonts would m<it5t&^- 
money certainly wao tight. The 1.3 l^lUan doll^ir^ tia^<^mion<^} 
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moi'tijciydQ inmld in ihv ciiltuujo f^t'drt oVdi" lhat poriod mn aomiidtirnhly 
m^\(3r thd dttiouht twain Lw tlui rtaitif? pdt:*lod in V^t^ t:Hd Hdat to^ 

mnlhs that IqahB Wer ^:" yndcs And mo.^t of them Wdfe made An the fat 
^ubutbs and in condnitilnium dovolcpmdnta along the posh lakdftont. 
Throughout thi« period/ homes and ddvolopments wofe continually ad- 
Voirtised in then^j arc?an at low intorodt tated and 5*10% downpaymentn. 

In othor wofd»i th<' limitod amount of money that was available was 
all (joinq outwido oL rho eominunititui that generated savingd. One of 
the mnior caunen of i\\\<\ phenomenon is the proceiis whereby Savings 
and Loa!\s give large' package forward commltmentti to big developers 
uik months or a year iiufote mortgage money ia needed • Through this 
procedure/ largo suburban dovclopers get all of the money they need, 
before the individual home buyer oven gets to enter the market. 

Other disinvestment tochniquen are commonplace. Some Institutions 
will not give mortgagefJ on fraiie houses-even though all of some 
neighborhoods am* fr^me. Or, institutions will not give mortgages 
on less than 35 foot lots, even though huge areas of cities have 
smaller than 35 iv^ot lots • 

In facing tht? problen of neighborhood deterioration, the Cltiiiens 
Action Progran has developed a syatomatic response— a strategy for 
forcing financial in^^Ciitutions to meet their obligations to the com- 
munities where they Q^ift their savings. This strategy, known as 
*'greonlining" iwolvctj organisslng the savors* dollars through pledges. 
Savers pledge to invcdt savings only in institutions which agree 
to shoulder ttoxr shara of the mortgage demand in the community. 
These pledger] -iro then used arr l,he basis to negotiate contractural 
agreements wit^^ lending institutions for specific levels of reinvest- 
ment into t!\e community. The agreements are renewable on a yearly 
basis. 

Currently, over $50 million in plodqes has been recruited from over 
13/000 peof)lo in Chicago. TJiese r^^^dgos were collected over a six 
month period Rhrough cinvassing in local neighborhoods and recruit- 
ment through churchor^ and other institutions. Individual community 
organizations which are members of the CAP Antl-Deterioratlon Coali- 
tion ate now entering into negotiations with financial institutions 
for contractra. Simult^ancously , the citywide coalition is beginning 
discusslc^ns with downtown Savings f> Loans. 

The target date for the completion of the firofc major organising 
drive is April 0, 197B~the date of the citywide CAP Congress Conven- 
tion, At that [>oint, the 4,000 delegates will determine a strategy 
for enforcing these agreements. The Convention will determine which 
institutions will be targeted as examples of those which have failed 
to sign contrac^ts, and pledge signers will be asked to move their 
savings from those institutions to others which have come to terms. 
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Obviously any ^t^dtetjy Involving the or^dhi^atlon ol? mmy will only 
succcca if th^ timdunt of money whicli it 1^ poaaibld to organize is 
adequate to Bejrlously a££dct tairget inetituttons* Several eireum-^ 
Btanccs havo allowed for the Guccresa to date of the Chicago Greenlining 
drive! 

!• It ia not MGot^^ary when dealing with financial intermQdiarled ouch 
a« Bankd or Savlnga 6 Loans to organize a dubstantial portion of the 
total addota of any given inntitutiona or the induatry as a whole. 
I^ither the organisation mnt gain control only over a largo percentage 
of the inatitutione liauid asuetd for aome limited time period. About 
17% of the aaaeta of the average Savinga 6 Loan are liquid in ariy given 
year (or about 4.25% for any quarter)* If a high percentage of the 
pledges of savera in target Institutiona can actually be implemented 
over a quarter / then the amount of pledges needed to acriously affect 
the Institution need not be terribly high. 

The current credit shortage— particularly In mortgage capital— haa in- 
creaaed the power of aaveru to affect institutions with a limited num- 
ber of pledged. Of course, for a $100 million institution , 5% of total 
institutional aaaetd still represents $5 million in pledgee from about 
1250 pledgees (the average savings account in the Chicago area is about 
$4,000), 

2. Throughout Illinois there is sharp and constant competition for 
savings among institutions since chartering practices are relatively 
liberal. This gives potential severs a variety of options among a 
number of relatively convenient institutions, so that the pledgee 

is more willing to move his or her, savings from one institution to 
another. In some states » like Michigan » chartering practices are 
considerably more restrictive and competition is therefore less pro- 
nounced. 

3. The withdrawal of savings accounts from Savings s, Loans Is a fair- 
ly simple and uncostly proposition from the standpoint of the saver- 
pledgee. Savings & Loan accounts are, of course, passbook accounts 
and are therefore less withdrawable than bank demand deposits, but they 
arc still easy enough to withdraw to make the threat ciedlble. The 
percentage of pledgees who actually Implement their i^iedges Is maxi- 
mized by concentrating on a few target institutions ar* examples and 
following up on all pledges in these institutions through mall and 
personal contact. 

Also the ease of transfer is increased because forms are available 
which allow the transfer of fund^ itota one Savings and Loan to another 
entirely by mail. 

^k)st importantly, of course, savers are not being asked to remove 
their savings so rapidly that they will lose any Interests A principle 
requisite of all money organizing strategies is to assure that it 
will coat the participants as Uttlo M possible In the short run» 
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4. Tho mftnagomonty of HavlngEi & ljonn& ami Danka-- particularly at the 
nolcjhborhodd IdVdl tird dedply coneerfidd bhat once a highly publieiaod 
program asking plddgt^es ho move th^lr savings from the inetitutloti w^rd 
initiated^ many other non-pledgee savdrs v/ould jump on tha bandwagon* 
A9 a result they fear that they might loee depositd far in excess of 
the amoung pledged. While organisations should not depend on this ef- 
fect for their bargaining power i it certainly does increase the credi- 
bility of the greenlining tactic. 

5. Illinois law has historically prevented the development of a few 
dominant chain Danks or Savings & Loans with many branches. People 
therefore have a sense of many Banks and Savings & Loans as neigh- 
borhood institutions. Uesidents ate able to love or hate specific 
neighborhood institutions much more than they would love or hate the 
neighborhood office of a faceless metropolitan*-wlde Bank. 

6. In each neighborhood where the pledge drive has been conducted ^ 
the drive itself had been preceded by other types of activities 
geared toward making the residents aware of the redlining issue. 
In many areas this included a year long campaign for disclosure of 
lending information ^ confrontation of savings and loan officials^ 
public hearings, and demonstrations. Of course, as the issue 

has become better understood throughout the city, less lead time 
has become necessary to kick off specific community drives. 

Other areas which adopt the greonlining approach might not have 
exactly the same list of conditions as Chicago, Certainly most 
areas in Illinois are very similar. But one thing should always 
be kept in mind: before adopting arv^ money organizing strategy, 
a serious analysis should be undertaken to find out just how much 
money Is needed to have an impact, and whether the organization 
has the abilt^iy to recruit that number of pledges. 

FORMULATING DKMANDS 

For a campaign of the type described above to prevent disinvest- 
ment, contract demands must be carefully developed and ironclad. 
The following is an outline of the demand formulation. 

Determining Mortgage Demand for a Given Area 

Cook County maintains precise records of yearly home turnover and 
market price for each of 400 neighborhoods throughout the country. 
This data (supplemented by census data and data from the Society 
of Real Estate Appraisers SREA) allows CAP to determine exactly 
how much money is needed to finance the home sales that occur each 
year in each community. 

Definim^ the Community Area 

Each organization determines exactly how to define its own area. 
Neighboring areas crucial to community stability, as well as sub- 
areas vulnerable to deterioration are specifically designated. 

Dotermining How Much of the Demand in Each Area Given Institution 

ShouldMcet 
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\}*lvi\t, tho dollAi:' (lemantl in nlu? cr»mifiil:7 will dividml botwodti 
uach iru.it itutloii in tlto mat*k?^b (ntcv.^^ an prtonni^tion thu aaydttJ of 
Oftch inJ^Jfeiluhiori. '^h^ bicjtjt^r the T;i\3titi:-r.:.ah > th^ Wofp mon<?y it 
wouid be d^kod to wit back into i:Jie neig}:b0i'hood* 

Secondly^ a ridor id attach<3d tr^ ^^ich local agirodment to the effect 
that tboir propoi T ion of roinv^^ftmefnt in •^la immodiate community 
could ba rLdueod in dir<ict pra?n3 jft^i^>n tc chsd number of agroomonta 
CAl' can qol from thu ccMitral ami J^avlnqn-i >* Loana. Tham central 
aroa (downtr^vh) Savinqr, ^; l/)aj!f^ donitrol ri)xiut 20% of tho a«iaot£J In 
tho motropol i tAi\ araa and nhouiLoi f j^uLdcr ^:lio roMpont^lbility for 
20\ of the (:l-nruuul in q»,>c>-|irfH-'i^^ - ciron. But thoro ly no ^juaran- 

tcM? at the buqinrdncf of nocjot^tal ivir^^t thnt t-hoy will do so. There- 
fore, CAP demands that all dematie-^ Ire mot by the local area insti- 
tutions to help gnt agreements wj the downtown institutions. 
Thin procedure, of course, could i^r- modified whore a high propor- 
tion of TMivinga from an area goei^ downtown institutiona. 

Determining J^hict^^ 

The inntitutiotm included in fe<:TiJii mrl'^t areas are choi^en mainly 

on the bariii^ ihal Uiey get a Trnemir cstal of EJavingtJ from the community. 

Determining How tech Mo rtt ^ag^- toTt^/ jliould be Made Available &y Banks 
Banks, unlike ^avinq^i fi Loans, rrrt ncjkc most of their investment 
in real eatat^-^ lo^ruii. In ecMriunlties (like the southwest side)/ 

they meet virtually none of 'tf^ mortgdgQ n^mand. Xn others ^ they make 
considerably more* On the cvef^m^ the l^oder^al Reserve Board indicates 
that Bankis make aiTproximately T..^^ of their total assets available for 
homo mortgage a. 

At a minimum CAP demands tliat f-xvr.' Bank CAP conaid*3ti5 important make 
at Icajit iiixtJ pcrc^Mttago of ir?:; ional ai^aots available for mortgages. 

To determine the proportion of denuind i^. a community that a bank 
nhould f4hoader, C^^P treatti: irT*^ mill::on Bank that did not make 
any mortg^ len at: all like' f?f>-ie mil lion :)avingn toan. Wliore a 
$100 million Bank puts 2m of its^ v^mclv^ lnt6 mortgages, CAP treats 
it like a Z20 million dolltir ^^^vintrR^ r- lioan. In other words / a 
$100 millioin Savings and Loan wmLd be cKpocted to shoulder five 
times more mortgage demand t\rm^ ai $100 million Bank that puts 20% 
of its assets into mortgagor* 

Before beyinnin'^ nogotiationc vith banks, however, CAP is develop- 
ing other addiiilonal domandg^ fx>r rcdevelopmont funds, small busi- 
ness loans, homo improvoitv^vw t loans — since this is tho area in 
which the biun^ wuld bo most i^k^^-ly to contribute? to the welfare of 
the neighborhcsds.. 

Is CAP Asking Cr\Ly Tha t a financial Institution Make Mpctgages 
^Availab le" to it he Community? 

No, CAP is asking that the institution actually invest a specific 
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^ ht ti iffMtt ly^,, .tj^nai. i fi^ gMh ifi§tltuti^fi i§ 

^mmf ^mutif^t t^t ihi% mnhi ^^§ily m inc'^fic^fai^^t ih afiy 

^ r^i*t^^i i||JMt..M^ 



in 
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mptUm % Alj: jMi l^ iJUE Jjil^ ^i 

th# institution i^§t ^m^^gh t^ ^i§§uif# th^t th§ ^gr^#«>^ni 

et!«sf>Us?4 with, 

6i^^lo.^Mf# fer 'this iP5^nitorir>^ ishoyki in^ Itiil^i (teller ^f^iint ami nm^ 
b^f 6f b5th ioafti ar>a §avif>§§ d^pa§it§ for ^a§h 0#ographi§ ar## §@v#f* 

by th§ ^gf^^*f!eftt# fet eth^r ctif^d^ tjf th§ eitv ^^^'^ ^Vere4 by th^ 
at}rf3f*ttw?htt and tm th^ suburbsi nm^in^l and ^ff^etiv^ int^f^§t r^tes 

4M#nfi§4l infom t;h§ ^wmnity af ih^ availability 0f fi^rtg^^^ 
U5in§ in ih^ §e*?^?uty. 

f@rr#.6 ikif^i^^H ^t^sj^-^ fmrn^ minhimfh^i^ priiR^rily ^^i^ic* 
w^t rwi^l^ t^ ^ iM^P. mx. ^v^n p^litlc^lt ttir-c5»uqh ttm 

§^jc-c'€.^Bf^*i ai iinitin§ MMt§ sfvil bl^ck f€^^?^ity 'gedyip§*tvi§n in 

chan-^m^S n^i<|hb6l:hdi>dis=-a^|ain3t the vemmU ehe^les Of those cc^tinitife§: 
lat^e- rinaneiat institutions* 

l>fmiAp '^Bm kim of f<^t tm mwmrAt^ organising that %m 
*5tf ik^ m^mn Ha^ Pfmi4%^ iH^ l^tef i^wiHsnt. It qiv^§ 
aS^liiy m mmni^.^ th^ ^tapti^i. ^n*?rai*=s^l by tiv^it ^?avin^«5 anrt 
Imn h?? ^iii^ ^nly r^^r fiiitf>Af^?^*^?^i ^bich «i¥*rw i.H?«ir ini.i^f^?^t^« 

g^^ far m\§ lyt-^ ^f ^r^anii^d i^n^y f^&mf bi§ i^fi u§#t1 fMinly ta 

^^^1 if^illaitp^ *6^Kttnti^fi ib^ pif^ffl^ ym^M ta a$itiif# tbat 

?!»^nity 

tfiia' |if<i^||<3i«i5si ^'-akncviiii ^i^«Mr ifu^'t ii,af i^f^'i^ ^tiitli '^tf^iri,, ;^^.i(5ipp^iitin.i«^ 
in^5ii^a^€-^ ^.^w^^if^?*?^ ^iii?.jf?n^3«?iai** ^i^^in^t f^fi?iin 3it#^'# in tl^if f^»ti^ 

^4,^pii...s^t ^l)t m-i;mf mf'^mi'^im if^ -mh^f mmt^ -^f ^ww^t^ i^^ 
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fseney em have m% ipp^et, 

ccm|*A«i«s aftd js^rtgafe bankers - Attt not of cowrse so iswnediaitcly 
subiect t« ths type st s^vit^s organi-xiog deseribed ji^v@. Tti^ 
possibility 6f ftffeetifig #veR fJ*p§e ins(>iuei(ins, fjowaver* shauld 
nat fee §it a§idi d§ ©ff sfiisina ©f thi§ §©f t #M*aftd§ ^feyftd the 
t&suntry. 

Tt»# @rgsnigati@n ©f » ifa®fiasi*Rli;y'g eajsie^l r«ag@yfg#§ ©said b# 
fUfidafR#fi|#l departure 4ft ©Rflwyniiy ipfqafliiinf . If it mf%§, 
real I ee^ufiity eewttrel met et nvsfh^f ©f the deeiiiens that affeet 
n6lqi*©fh©ed§ ftay be a real pesstbllity. 

It doee not require much thought to reeofnis© the ©bsfeaeles 
to this sort of empsim. If a state prohibits hraneh hanking # 
th@ a n@ifhhorhood at i@ast knows that its d@posit§ eonstituti 
th@ @ntir@ soure@ o£ th@ lo@ai Savings and Loan Assoeiatlon's 
capital. If the banks can sstablish branches f however # then green- 
lining will work only if the eomunity's d6|»odits do ropresont a 
iti3seabl@ portion of th@ bank's ineojii©. Banks that already havi© 
disinvested and reloeaiised frm th© cfities are unlikely targets 
for qreenlining, even if their capital did eome freffl urban neigh- 
borhoods originaUy* 

The ultimate ©bstaele, hewevef, may lie with the nelghbof- 
hood residents theta£selve£»« tt institutions relating to young 
people cannot inspire justice in young people without cofsfRunity 
support* ifiogt eeono^ie institutions will not grant ^ustiee to 
neighborhoods without eotrHflRunlty pressure. Just as strikes 
re^tuire unity awong workers* so greenlining eaf^paigns require 
unity a«»ong neighbors. They mmt share a standard of lustice 
that asks each person, eaeh institution to take seriously the 
good of the wholet Residents who refuse to ae^ept this prin- 
eiple, in effeet, are agreeing with the banks and all other 
businesses that argue that the market itself ereates a ^ust 
distribution of the wealth. There is a sort of justioe in 
this position, the sort that Andrew Carnegie urged upon Ainierica. 
hs long as neighborho^ residents ar^^ willing to abide it, they 
will have to aceept what they get, whether or not they think 
they deserve it. 



0» ji!HX^Jg.i- ~J?£fiilg ^l.lXJ!L!'j^^ 



The issue csf reciprocity between oeonowic institutions -and 
q-itiaenw extanda beyssnd their private dealings to princ?ipl©s of 
gowernpent itself, ny now, post M^(iarit?an^ are fapiliar with fed« 
©fiSl taM Ic^spholep that, f^erpit large «?orf?#rations ami wealthy in» 
dividuali t© pay alp^tt m imm at all. They pay mi. realise that 
federal ia«alile imfc#*e is the basis far all l«M?al tai^atimi as well. 
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Orbiin ^lOVcfnf^cntH *rd4 to thc?i3f^ tax ^^dvantacic*^ by offerin^i 
t,iK bi^ftofit^ of their own* A 0t4te or city TtJ^y exempt Invest- 

ai§e§§@r§ f^.^y .la^pt double it^ndard for ©itiPiifelnf th^ vcilu^ 
of industrial |>r©p€?rty ana homoawn^rfe* property* Largt gteek* 
hohlc^rit f?iiiy poy no tei>5^>i^ .^t on thc?ir jnvc*stm^nt portfolios ^ 
mm thm^h 4 ''proparty'* tAK ugi?d m ^pply to ^11 pr^>pi§rtyr not 

Bill C^llahani Diri^efeor of the Phlladt?lphia«ba§<2d TaiK- 
t^ayt^r*!^ infort^ifition Proj^efe, ©utllnies how find why the incqin'-* 

by jit 1 1 e^llah^in 

i^i M-^ ""miMlp ■c\m%''^-'tm\, i*?* r^Utlvely ^ffly^nt^ with 

sarhe fmn^y ih the hahkf a holi§e» ^ cat^» alKl aiti ihetj^ leVel Vhic^h 
15? vaqwe btit hi^v^rs in th?* Vicinity of giS^OTO to $;2S#S0o a v^^r* 
¥liit^ th^ P^-iti ^^bcf\$i the* hmi?^^ e*ir *jstay ift#i?, th€* ^r«iidk^l<! 

Ai^€i:^idin<j w V^l^ €^n^«^ fi«iyc^§# fai^ili^i^ in l'**nfi§ylv^ftia fef^kci 
iitivii taet^Htin^i tf^ Int^o*^) ^eie^iftlln^i t<a th<? fcsll^inq mm^^ fifth*;*'' 

tmim fifih t^i^ nmm 

niMl^ fifth t3#iv§«in %mm mA ni*6QQ 

fifth ^IS»©©§ mA up 

'flt^ *'j(ue^4j#n t^fp&iJy i?^^.^*?^'* In f^nn^ylvjwi^ in l^^?0-«th# l#v#l ^hi^^H 

^t>ir^\ti. fi«?ilf^ ^mt t:m Mfi^m i^f IMmf mmimim mU^^ # ""m^^ 

*if^!.^ iHkldi^t** for ;^ falsity fd^r* 

tiv^^^^ ft^^Hf^?* Mv*^ fey ^l*^^^ ^ itea.^sml 4#*ll^r^ In l^^t 

tti'^i-«Af mmt t^«?tit^«^«-sTtM. HAt^R yi:^8 fim m,mm a v^ft^ ai^i if 

^ i mi iiy i^l^>^ 1 wi t to ^it^ .t^^A^ ^TOe^n^nt-^-^^iiilch w> twMftf.f ^In^ 

ft^irkii^ »^fMtpylV4nii^f 1^*4^1 fcMr«flftlia ml^a. Je^is thmi 
ii^^m^ ^ ^^r» Ji?^4 tw^ihiiN^ pr«^^i^>4bVy m^^ Im^. tim% fl?*^'^^ 
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it ttwrn^'n a ''bt\^^d miaaUi i^U^y^^^* it l^eJv|i^4Uy ir^eludt?^" 
mi feast § i.n^^s»^**f^^lU#t mk\i\^ ^m^ft^m $C^»QOQ ^nd 

^ld§g*'«*%*hleh 'unf^rtun^l^ly (tor thm) §dur^9 ^ lat 
i^tn-^ ^<it*n v^'U*rrf tlt?jiCii5i^Jnff t^'ix br?*^1ca. And thoi£« vith in* 
of 5^000 or ?sar^ ^r^^ 4i^ng t\w t^p 5"^ of th^ papain- 

in^m^ t^n w^g tit l^^^t in pf^rtf t® th^ mi^v^k^n ld^& %\%^t 
^%tmA ittlckU^ ^la§§*' (thai fcht fft^Jarity hard-^rklnf # 
taitp^yift§ eifeigiSfig) va*^ ^©ihCf 16 fee hurt by the m^iisur^* fh^ 
ndtlW that th^ $20»000*d*ytE^t di^et^t i^t athef |^ft3ffe§§loftal is 
^ ^'Uttli^ g^Y** in t^emt of ltieG#^*»th*^t mieh tt^xpay^ri? rt^pr^^ 
mm th^ impt^^t ©f HOST ts^tpAy^fi""!^ i^elitle^Hy ug^ful for 
#piw>§nt§ pmgft§§4v# i^^KtSi it j\^nt isn't try^. 

fh^ if^al '*©lddi^ €Us§** tmiX'^ ^^y H§v@ n hau§§ (but lt»§ 
f»9ftf5igi»d) and ^ ear (t«a ©r threi* y^^fs ©Id and §tiii nat 
P*i4 forjt ttt^ iswiy <&v#n h^v© a little i^n^y ,^^v#4, ^Ithi^^h 
tH^^Vs ^ UJ5#ty, ©lit !thi?y ai^fin^t^ly ^Kft H#v^ 
^n 4nt^r#§t 4n H^Wlf^q ^ntp r^qr^P^iv^ t4M ^yst^w pn 
fl^fe=rat^ f^Mt^f t?r^4k§ (m m^itM gain§f t^M^§ w €^fi§u« 



l^'0m%'i^i M i^^im^n.^ mn.^^ '0t ?^ ^^ni^^i riiif^^# 

to'i^^r 4fV€<r^ |v..iiy ^ hri|h^«?r f'^rei*iH,?i-a'^ int^"^^ fi^f 

%hm '^^^ 9lij^if**t H^l!:*iW» l^?^'^-^!*** Ih^ c*'kw#*t-f^i;if -©jsw^lttit^^ 

|a^^^pimt«^ ^if ■5>j?]),ff^rMW.^}^^,M.a i^-^y 4, 'in-, t'^ya'dies f ji,tjMif»!^5i^ Mvc^ii|iS?ts isia^f^/ti^ 
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Th« fed^reil i3^v*?rf^t^nt allows y^u d^daet prsp^rty t^i^m ttm^ yt^ur 

is»x. fiut fhl§ hdlpi Higher ine^fnia f^pi@ i^^ti^ thm Ic^r 

protHi?rty tiix^jts l^y 18% for p^pl^ vtth lnc€m^n of 525, 000^ but by on-- 

^llsT^ii %p iimimt t\m pr^rty t^n th^y p^y ^H, 

H^yetvd the ^v^r^iil r^r^ft^ivlty of th^^ property tax, it is applii^d 
In 4 w^y tii4t i«cRi:Agu^ Tttt: mmm or im nimu: ivicom pmpiM. 
This oeaur.^ in g^v^r^l waygf 

1. ) EgjtJLjjjUtg. equally * S^gid^fi- 
fclckl aBseggmettts in fhllddelphia rmq^ frem 40% t^r l^ise in 
tirta^f to t&5% or inone in oth^r^. Th© official r^U in $65%, Host 
©f th# dr^d§ 4t hlfhtr l^vi^ls lm# «nd middle income 
neighbofh©c^8, Th^ TEA party h§p estimated %h^t if all buildings 
w§r^ i§§e§§dd at d uftif©r« 6©l l©w§r €h§n th§ pr@§#n^ official 
t^^) |40 ^ujtion in 44iditl©nal pri^p^rty tmm vauldl r^is^d^ if 
ihi? elty clidn't n^^d 540 «illi©n# then all t^x^s eeyld be eat, 

hm%\wr mlKitlm %hi^ ptQbl^ w^uld b^ to r^i^ ^11 ^gg«§^§tlfeeirn^? 
t@ ^ «nlf@n«^ 100% of f^ir m^rli^at v^luia, thif v^uld make it f^^rt^ 
difficult tor fav^ri^igm, paiifei^sl p^v^ff^, ^te* ♦ @per^t§, 
*5in€^ §iif»pu i^ull ^^s^lm ictin^h *sgi§ii§r un4^r§t§nd| m6 eh§ek ©at^ 
il\ain p<^f^et>^t#^t^ ratios* 

2, ) ih© i<>s4fl#t r<^prodhact?(^ ^hmrii, ^^ntPt cit^ buildin^n 0vn^4 by 
lArcr^ ^rp'tiraUen^ ,af>,<^n '-f^^'^^ ^^^^i^t^ pf^^riy., tjSK br^aHf,« UnUM^ 

bt^^kn 6p#nly aivi d^iife^r^ttly gr^nt^d to induce tey§ine§*5 
r^l€Hj€ite in ^iv^n ^c^ynity (^nd vtvieh Utfe«§elvf»§ of qae§» 
timt^bli^ v^\m in prt^uelng tt^ in%^mi^d re^uU) tltese feeiM fer^^ks 
MP l^mt f^>mtn ivy ^«§<§«iiar§ fieir J^rtt^ corr^rAf Icinii 

^« ) rii»iil pr€»p#riy i§ I4M ^ng ffjgi* ^fl* property in the 

^ity or Hiilmlelphid i§ ent^pt ttm pf^i^rty tdnes, While thl§ ^it-^ 
u^tlc^n i^ mt Imd m It in in eii;le^ (for ex^i«f^l^f in f^^twt 
one half 4ll pr^'4*rty Is mmM by t^n eMerpt ln^titwtt^e*nii) * it 
4^11 ^3i?^yinii im mm thm d ^lu^rter of pr<>p©rty in the ^lty# ^nd 
rdti^s #v^ryte*?^y el^£e'§ pr^*#rty tm^^ t© f^^r lif^^t fun4^» 

Thi** t^^[ ^M^^i property in^lii4#§ churches #ml §§^^l§* It ^i§^ in^^ 
Mh^r pf5^p#riy held by e^l^^Mi^n^i in^titation§# m§h m lini* 
ver^ity cif P^nn^ylv^niA e^n^it^^ri^^e l^^b^-^^ml Mn^d H¥*i4 
%bp m^^^vpU^^fsi. A^iti^rity. top*» i>f ihia l4ii.^r Nnm^i* wltv^ ty^^i* 
m-m^^'^ vSu^H p^y n# pmp^rty t^M» 

^» ^ fj^^^j^-^^^^Jj^^^ .^i^^. , jHtl ,pnly . fp^l^^^ e^lj^f 

ii. puch ''lw^r rjit«»^f mi 4t In t.lm Wniimi .Stiit#?$ tc^i^y* if** 

c^rp^f^r &tp^^ hol4 ^\m\^t $1 trillltin *w^rth >Q»f ^^'4- 
(prcjfi^ii^rt.y), Pi*i only fl*4 triMi<^tfi i'^ i^^^kM by citrmn i^mim-^ 
ty t^iie^, ttviR^^^^t l#iM**4 '^i, w^h 1«w^^r t^:^^n* 
H 4 i?tM m\'A XamX^ in t^im^^yl^^nU* vt^r^^^i^ ^ ^^^If-*^ 

i%n ir«*<*l tm xim^ m mmu fmtM^t^ \m^^ pr«f^hM?ifv*| iiv^lii^* 

tfUl «iiiA4*h livery* mvM m i\w alil f#f iiv^rif»^Si In ft^iii.vicfc* «»r^ ccfcn^hl- 
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fefe4 (4@rg3nai property mA are mt aufejeet t© any leeal pceperty tax, 

^(vieusly, rsldtilr* inc««?>*! people »«ho ovn any pjrop«rty are likely to 
ovn 4 house, 4n4 letis likely to own thousjinds of dollars vorth of 
st^Ks and Wf?«lthy people » vhile they swy a ho«s« or 

hous^Sf my al§© have a large aiwunt ©f iseney invested in other kinds 
©f preperty like gE©ek§ and bends. This prepefty* unlike yeuf he«*e, 
^fodueea in^ffljj? for th@g«! irvdividuals. yec id idxed at a »ueh lower 

TtU§ ha§ e©ntrlbu£#d t© the nueh greater digparlty in the distrlbu- 
tim ef wealth than In the distributien ©f Ineofte that exists in 
Mwetlca today. 

f1»e property tax burden must ali© be c©n8AdeF<?d in llfht ef mtvhe^s 
given baek t© the tajtpayer. Une€iu«ii w«taJ!t:h in dlffereah parti 
the eeuntry weans that taxpaysri i* petsr~Mea§# whc »i^ht be puling 
at if very hifh tas sdtg relative ts fehtai^ Inezes, i^ill still teve 
feviar servie^s »?.tr«rri«l than taxpayers m exeremeiy t»^althy arf*^«. 
En ether words, 'saxpaTtfrs in Appalachit^ maaht pay a hlfher pere«rt- 
t^*^e of their ifftiomep tn taxes than tassBay^rp in Mentcrotnery Co«r>ey# 
1^%nn^ylvania< V^i ♦ PJtM* §ch©oli in Jtonlas^tery County will have w^fp 
t<> spend ©n eaeh ^lAtld, feeeause the tak kiaae thereis higher than it 
ifi in Appalaehia. tH© ©nly selutiefi tfe thig pr^felea weuld be mme 
kimi 6f redetfal tiiiMttttbutien of pt&perljf tajteg e^lleeted. 



Interestingly ©neugh, utban raayers not only do not upologige 
for feh©s© InequUies, ehey beaq about feh#m. In m #ra when muUl- 
ndttidnal eorperafelens em control whole countries, l©fe alon© elfcles, 
low tajtes have become part of the priee a city pay« for keeping Its 
bueinesaes within its bordera. The I4©^i Is that private industry 
offers reciproeifey to people merely by eKisfelng— by providing jobg, 
ineome, and a tax h^m from tht Individual ewpleyeet. They owe the 
€itleg almost nothing else In return, 

Even if urban residenta are not happy with this arrang@i»i^at , 
mmt show little incllo#ti©n resifst Lte, while there have fmm 
varleus eai»pai«an8 t© prevent tax lner«M*g^§ hPiseowneFfl and wa^e- 
earners* there have hmn few similar ^^s^tpal^np te foree businestts 
to pay fefit^ir fair ghar© ©f loeal f^mmm^. In many ln§fean©«s§, 
cour@e« «itleeng don't know exactly whafe tjeneflte Induetry reeeivfis, 
Even when they do know, h«swever, moat Aire reluctant to apeak out 
a«jaln§«; fehepi. they, imi are afraid that bupinesges will Rserely 
leave, wklnq their 3©b opportunities with the». 

Whether a cojjrounlty organisation can prowote a re«pect for a 
standard of jjuistiee that ewphaelRes our mutual obligations to one 
another while it tolerates a ssyptem of taxation that perniits al* 
piogt every advantage to the rleh repaint to be seen. Certainly, 
wtlVions of ordinary <?itiaens l^egln with th© tax py^ter** when they 
want to prove that the ^ymm in weighted aciainst thew. Again, the 
question ii whether they are prepared to unite behind a standard 
of Juitlce that would force everyone to pay their fair eihare*-a 
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kind of reelproeity that o«r tax system has censiatently ignored. 



E. Conclusion 



RcfCiproeity means givo-and-cakev it is always a higher 
standard than ruci^ed (nr\4vi4u&Ugm mc\ gr^ad, gine© it involves 
seme adjugtment &c*tw^t3r» tw© psetiee. Vet we have 8©en that the 
fairest adjugfefn«?nfc dope^wia upon our eommsaistGnt to a standard of 
ideal justiee. We canT»©t expect our youw$ people to reepeet 
neighborhood rules ml*«t: we tieliver on ^© just promisofi that 
we mat« to then. We carjRot eaepeet banks ^nd businesses to honor 
©eoniBTiie ^uetiet- uniesa ve are prepared ©nforc© the standard 
through ©ur own »3alleeti\<i aeeion. W© eiannot expect governmente 
to ^&apt a just syat^m Qi taxation and usijan finaneing unless we 
deimanci^ it-. Sine© th&m 4i'e three of the itoat important iasues 
factnsj our comRiwlticfi;, m may begin to tr^eeognize how critical 
the Idea of juetlse i p in general. The survival of the nelghbcT- 
hood I, in faet, may ae^i&i'd ©n it. 



1. ) John !?ehaar, ©p. eit, p. 27. 

2. ) William Raspberry, "Making Johnny Learn," Washington Poet, 

January 30, 1976, 

3. ) Robert Creamer, "Organising Money," f abl ic Poliey Read«sr , 

n«?f©k ^h@«r«r i, Lee Webb, ^dn, , C Wa sKilig tonT V n § t i nu t© for 

4. ) olll Callahan. *'ralr T«xsfelon with Real R^pr^psentation," 

t>ablish^d by th<? TaK Ecjusfey for America Kirty, Philadelphia. 



r. Ouegt jens for Pi seu§g Ion 



1. Ta what extisnt ean farsilies, nehools, and ehurehes respond 
to th« mmH of young people in the neighlwrhood? ''^ what 
tJKtont is tho cowwunity association working to h*>lp the«e» in- 
ftcUutionP liv0 up to their prowisea? i^"a!ke a li»t of all the 
ihimis thiit ycHi think that your cofwsunity aspoc^iai; ion should 
be dii^ing in this area, 

2. tm ycnimi insppli^ in ih^ neighberhoml feel that they will find 
jobs when itsey tiraduate? What is the eo««unity a68©t?iation 
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doing to help them? 

3. Do banks give mort<iac?^^? in your nt^iahborhocd? Do th^y give? t^g 
much mortgacu> money tJi^v* hold an doposits? Do you think they 
should? What do you thin)c your <?aninianity arssociation shouliS be 
doing in thif. nrc^fi? 

4. tt your neighbothood organisation tonductdd a gr^enlining cam- 
paign tc forc<> £1 bcknH to givo morttragos in the neighborhood, 
would tho neighbor© support it? How about tha Ingtltution^? 
Why or vhy not? 

5. Do you think that urban govurnmants should provide special 
tax bonefita to businossos no that they rowain in a city, 
even i^ working pooplo end up payi^^g all tho taKos? What, 
if anything, has your n@ighborho<ad ^^rganisfition done in this 
area? What, if anything, do you tUnk it should do? 



Tall^y*Q Corndr . Elliot Lidbow, 

waitham, Masfi. , Little?, Brown, l'J67* 

Urban Die invegfcfn^^ntt New Tmplicationg for CoMi^i^^ ^^g^^^lgg-^ 

mMn^kmu D»C. , National Cantor for Urban Rthnie Aifairs, 1075. 

Th^ Rap<^ pf Que ?{0i^hborhoodii. William Worthy ^ 
Mew York, borrow/ i^7&* 



0. For Further RaarUng 



ThP Rape Q f th^ Taxpayer, Philip gt^rn# 
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A# A Founding Principle 



Writing about America in the early 19th century ^ Ale^xis de 
TocquiJVillo obsorvcd that^ ^ra^ling^ and oplnion^J ar^ recruitad, the he^rt 
i§ enl^rgi^d, and th^ hum^n mind d^velop^d only by rii?:lpr©c^l infiu^gn^^ 
of m^n upan one another, I havc^ phewn that fehes^ inflwaMit?^& at^ iilmmt mil ir 
dm^^t^tiQ eeuntri^s^ they must therefore be artificially ertjatedi^ tttrl this cni 
only be deeompliehed by asgoeiatione*** 

Wo have focused in thoso ©ossiom on the problems of dovolca-- 
ing ^s^oeiatione at fch@ neighborhood level, assooiationfi that ean 
ereat© "reelproeal influene© of men up^n one another, We have ar- 
gued that behind our local problems lii5 ruptured relationships be- 
tween people and between people and insti tut ions « We also have tried 
to demonstrate that battles for our **intorostfl'' reflect continuing 
conflietp ovar the principle of justice* 

Soma 8kepfelep# ineUidlnci a fc?w S^ad^rs ai>4 o^v^^^MTim-^--, ni^tet-. 
reject this p^r^p^t^felv^^ ag h^im w^^^iv xir 
w& point out th^e ev#^yfe?ilmj 4q mi& 'dimu^^ in pe4.l€j4i^ r^tV0.ctf^ 
ideals ♦ even if feh^^y arp the ndrrow^st ideals of et^scartty and po^^et ^ 
The idc?als of lnter<^«5t and power lead to tiiie xule of the eelf-int^i^ 
lasted and i^trong, rc?gardle<3S of ju^tico, have tri^d to show thm 
the Ideal of justl^^ can lead to b^lancfgcl dc^mmunltl^^. €m all, 

Of course* encouraging t^opl^ to pur^i^^^^ justleo Sciways InvolvaiS 
an extended pro^cesg of political educati©tfi'«-one that in made all th^ 
more difficult by our sehoolSf which nef l^ct justice In order to pre- 
pare students for bureaucracies i private and pnhliQ^ wh^ra iug?3@ii§ 
depnds ut>on respecting the rules. Univts^rnafcy social SGltr\fcljtits doft't 
talk much about :iju©t4co either • Indeed^ ma^t ^f them contMmr to 
promote the myth that politics little mon^ than a strvi^tii*.^ be- 
tween individuals and groups for larger slivi^rs of the pi^^, 

Puch lipssons, learned ©arly In IK^^ frustrate tte laffortp of 
organisers to unit^ corwuniti^s behind a search f©r broad ideals* 
Even when a few neighbors do describe crime # or unemployment, or 
redlining} as injustices, for example, they rarely revere justice 
Itself, Their entire civic training, beyond ritualistic appeals 
to **Uberty and justice for all,** has convinced them that a politics 
based upon the principle of justice is impossible. 

Paradoxical ly# cynicism Is all the more reason for an organ-^ 
ijter or leader to identify th^ goal of justici^ at the very founding 
of an or<jani^at ion, ^omo community organii^^ria are afraid to begifs 
this way. They think that because justica is a high principl^^ 
%\\^y should wait to rAvm it until neighbors hAve achieved r^^sult^ 
on ^smaUiir** matti^ff^* thip strategy cannot work* As we have mm$ 



thoro is no solution to the snallost conflict without roference to 
the broaidost {principle of juBtico% Vet by demonstrating thi^ role- 
venco of tho icic^al to ifi«nt5diate issues^ activists ntioht bo able over 
time to build eormnitmcnt to tho principle itself. 

Tha political philonophora whoso theorioa have di^cufisod in 
th^eo sessions— PlatOi A^istotlOi St. Auguetino, Rou8geQU"al§o in- 
sisted that justice had to be a founding principle of a community, 
Plato argued that lawgiverj^ and philosophers had to establiiih both 
ju8t lawp anf? a juj^t oyatom of political education if Justice wore 
to survive. To St. Augu§^ine, tho only ju§t bagig for a eemmunity 
was the will of God as revealed in Scripture^ Indeed, he maintained 
that the corruption of Rome flowed directly from the corruption of 
its founding in the slaying of Romulus by Remus, Rousseau believed 
that the average citizen f "hAvlng no ta8t0 for Any plan than that which suite 
hig partleui^ir infeerast," (2.) required a iuperhuman Legislator who would 
write the terms of a just social contract into the Con§titution, then 
disappear, gubsequent rulers^ Rousseau believed, would have to be 
tough-minded in cnforr^Anq these first principles, 

W^ find In hl^t^ory a thousarsd ex^ploe ef pu^iltanimou@ or ambitious 
ful^r^f who wc^^r^ ruim<{ by th^lr ulAekn^e^ or %t\^ir pridei not 0m 
whe pyffered t >r hwini? bmf\ isfcrletly juet. Rut we ought net to con* 
tmwA m^li^mv^^ with ^e^ratietu ov ^lesn^ney with wt^akimss* Te be 
jUf^t, it nt? 'ciRSieiry te bd sovdr^d^j te t>f?rtnit vied# when ene has tht? 
riqht tund pewc?r to supptc*S54 it^ i« te be? endSdlf vieioujJ, (5.) 

These Arguments should not Appear strange to Americans # however ♦ 
In the eouroe of our history, publie leaders have referred back to no 
fewer than three distinct national foundings, all of them eetabliehing 
mm principle of Justtce for future generations* Some have invoked 
the Puritan Pounding, the Model of Christian Charity i^igned aboard the 
Arabella in 1633j 

thi^ luul in ip^prev^ mit livi?*^ te ile in©r^ g^rvl^i? te the t^rd, th^ 
eomfeTi mii imt%^mi^ thfi tody ef Chfiiit wh^reef wk? ar^ mamber^, 
that eur$*tilv<t?j3i tind }^vst<>r Ity tnny be* thp h^ti^t pr^mrvmt from %\m com- 
tmn Mrruptienri ef thin f^vil %^or\iU to i^^rv^ th?* l^rd antl werk eut our 
^*iIv»irion nmUfr tiw iK^wit^r And parity of llii^ >vely erdlnmiws. (4.) 

Many hav§ ri^p^ited th^m famlUar Une§ from the o^elaratien of 
lndc!pendi?neei 

IIV0I4 tht^ru* truth?* 10 t^i^lf-^vi^iMvt 1 thnr i^ll m^n iir^ c^r^attf^il 
^^^MriK Th^t ih»?y ^*rii »iml^w^a hy ^f^^^^lor wuh crt^rtciin Inali^ii* 

h.i|f^pin€*?vru <iiiF!^!ur<^ ihr*i*^ riiiht*** ^invriffmiU'ntJti tiff* intiHtutinl <*mtin*i 
Hourly nil remind of tho Proarftblo to th^ Con^t itut ioni 

**ni*Mif ^is^if ^h} S'^h jii-«^M-f^*ii |m:>vr^!*s for l-h^ c^cv^fjHj^H *l*^f»M^'if<f t-o 
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upon ouruelvejj At\d our poatfirlfcy, do ordain and eatabllsh this Con- 
stitution of the United States «'«B«riea. (6.) 

It is hard to identify an important political speech in our 
entire history that does not refer to at least one of these passages. 
This process should remind us th^it what we say abou*: an organization 
at the beginning is likoly to bo what peoplo will aay about it for 
many years. 



Both classical philosophers and their American counterparts 
equally emphasized the importance ot fellowship to sustaining a 
community's search for juatico. ^n Rousseau advised i 

It in not enough to say to citizens, be ^ood . tliey must be taught 
to be no: and even oxamplo, which is in this respect the first los- 
{5on, in not ebcr sole aeang to b« e»ploy*»<li patriotlem la the wost ©f- 
ficacioMei for, as I have aaW alre^iely, every man la virtuous when 
his partleular will in in all thlngg eonrormable t© the general will, 
ami we voluntarily will what la willed by thase whom W4 leve. (7.) 

the Puritans sought to put this p^ineiple into practice: 

Mow the only way... to provide for our posterity is to follow the coun- 
sel of Hleahi to do justly, to love mercy, to walk hunMy with our 
God. Por this end, we must be Knit together in this work as one 
wan. We must entertain each other brotherly affectionj we must be 
willing to abridge owrselveB our superfluities, for the supply of 
others' neeespltleai we must uphold a familiar commerce together 
In all meekness, gentleness, patience, and liberality. We must de- 
light In each other, m.^ke others' eondltlons our own, rejoice together, 
mourn together, labor and suffer together i alwiiya having before our 
eyes our commlselon and community in the work, our conwiunity «e mem- 
bers of th# same boily. So shall we keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peac«?, the l^ord wlU our Cod and delight to dwell awiong 
MS, as His mm people, and will eommand a blessing upon us In all 
Quf ways, so that we shall see iftueh mere ©f fJls wisdom, p^r, good- 
mm, and truth than formerly w^ have been aegualntetl with, (fl.) 

From this perapective, fellowship asflumea a critical im- 
porfecinee In reinforcing the beet ideals that a community peta 
for it8«?lf. While woat manuals on ©rganiaing talk abmife pressure 
tactics, meblliaatlon of support, fund-raising, press conferences, 
and meeting schedules, they ignore this critical dimension. Be- 
hind any succoaaful organisation Ilea a group of dedicated frionda. 
Th© frifsndahlp la what ©nabloa the workers to auatain defeats and 
frwatratlons that invariably oecur In long-t^rm effopts for ehange. 
Their satlPfaetlon mmm not simply In the vietorles but in the 
pursuit. They vIpw th« proeess as one of continuing ©ducatlon# 
mutual rolnforcewont, and growth. Obviously, when practical «f- 
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forts failr oven dedicated cadres fall apart » Yet the process of 
sharing in a sustained campaign for justice can be sufficiently 
meaningful in itself to hold a group together beyond immediate 
victories and defeats « 

Thus, an organization that believes in justice must find 
ways to build close friendships areund its pursuit. The process 
cannot be an afterthought. It must become an important part of 
an organization's structure and plan. Nor are we talking merely 
about **getting people involved" in the organization , as critical 
as this process is. Wo arc talking r rather, about getting groups 
of people involved in the community a© friends . While the range 
of techniques to accomplish this objective is the subject of a 
course in community organizing, we may examine how three different 
kinds of organizations approach it'^^-a cooperative, self--help or* 
ganization; a direct action organization; and a political party. 
Prom there, we can make a few points about promoting fellowship 
around justice in general. 



C, Cooperative Self -'Help and the Dialogue Process 



In Independence » Mo,, an organisation called Independence 
Neighborhood Councils** is attempting an elaborate program of self- 
development that involves pooling community resources for eKtensivo 
social, economic, and political cooperation, Earli^t* in these 
sessions, we discussed one technique that this group is using to 
achieve reciprocity among neighbor 8**-namely, feh© "Neighborhood 
Courtesy Guidelines." The organization*© method for promoting 
fellowship initially involves generating "Dialogues on What Could 
Be," It is an interesting example of how neighbors can identify 
the values that they share. Here Is How Joe Falk of Future As- 
sociates, Inc., describes its 

HOW DO you ccT I kopm: to coorKRATt: 

Flrfit you h^vp to hAv^ n cowman pr^^^lng jprol^l^m or a rhAn^ to hAV^ 
#A0h person in group b^n^fit personally in 8om# wAy, Most p^oplt^ 
will mt ^oopiifAt^ unl^ps their feet Are in th§ firi^ or rh§y n^P nmp^ 
thing thAt vlU bent^fife Almnt ifwv^diAfei*ly» 

If you hAVi^ m^h a pltUAtion^ thten you hAV^ i;o qtit th^ people who wlVi 
l^nt^fiii mnt. UlHlnq Ami Uiit^ning to ^Aeh ot\wr About §olving prob** 
li§m or getting the beneflta* As th^lr icl#A@i develop Ami ai? th<§y m% to 
know on«» Another, rhtty wlU ({rAduAUy n^ov^ towArd orqAni^lnri a eooft^?r- 
Ativ«i ©ffort if th«»r«> «©€ftn» to be no oAal^r way out* 

Wa hAV<a (Jfciv0lop^>4 ^ v*?ry i^ii^pl^, fun to cia, ppthmi thAt will sav^ you 
^0iA0 tim^ in q^t^ting p^opl^^ «tArtt>d cllsf?u^^ing ^ituAtions Anrt pop^ible 
^olutionp in a wAy ihAt l^^^n towArrt^ Ac?tion» W^* f?Ali our \>fmpm 
OiAlogu^^ on WliAt Could B^t.»Our dlAloquii i^thod in a klmf of <io-it* 
your^iilV0§ t^duc'AiionAl proc#ft« tbAt s^tkn In i^^^v^rAl l^v^iti of your 



aw^rt-nmE^^i potential and ptovldes^ scvatvil difforc'nt learning oxpori- 
tmeoQ at thQ tirno* 

Vlrtit, it imablen each iMttlcl^Mn't to qathor Infomation iibout a 
particular subject. . • 

S0con<l, it orlentii your thinki w tho future, 

Third, it It^ts y^u practicir ''^voaa^tiy/ii'' communiedtiona, which Ln 
an ^ictlv0 form of liiitonlnq^ 4I drawing out of tho othor person 
by oxponim your^2olf first, ^. 

Pourthi it lets oach participant fcrxpari^neo bii^ing a leader and a 
followt>r, ^ince you will t^o turns dirt^cting your dialogue, c?von 
though it will bo structurcjd to ^ome degree by tho evocatlvo quos- 
tlons tlmt wo provide... 

Fifth, it oncourageg you and your dialogue matafi to look for your 
difforencdg and similarities, rathor than eedking eoneensus... 

Sixth, thla entiro procomi is de^signed to lot your oxporlonce co- 
operating in making your dialogue better, so you can got Rtartcd 
on your block and your neighborhood onco you maattr tho process,,* 

tht? rulf^s for dial€ii)ulng on what eculd be are llijt^d belew,*. 

Mow to •Dialogue on What Could Be* 

1. Put the evocative qusBtionu Mti Have? provided or others that you 
writ© In sequenco on a glngl«i? pag^ and leftv© room botween questions 
for not(? writing* 

2. Provide a net of qutstttlonu for each r»or«on who will ho attond- 
Ing thfi fl^jflflion. 

3. Arrange a seating tot groups of four at eard tables* in^faeing 
chair» or om thtj floor. 

4. Striven i«o have at l^mt 12 peopl^j (thr^&e group© of four) or a© 
many wor^ as po*^8lbU, ^inciP it*s3 h^tt^r If you chang© dialogue 
mat>3^ 0v^ry four gu^gtiw^r 

BxpUln lEhat on^ IndlvUiu.*! in to i^tart with question *1 and b^ 
th^ *»^vokc*r" for that q^i^e^^sian. That Individual i» to annwar th^ qu«ft- 
tlon flrfit and thon draw oat t\m oth^m for th^ period of tim aUoc^atml. 
S or 10 minutes p^r qu^etl^n mk^n a oni^ or two hour session If yoy havt^ 
a fi0rli?8 ot 12 quti^stlon^t 

Ci, If anyone istarta ♦'locturing" somec^n© in th<? group in to wiggle his 
fingor at; th^ porpon to indicate that they should g^t back to asking 
questions, not giving an^^w^rti, if anyone gat*» bored, h^ can cut off 
the discu^^ian by raying l^t^n m^^ on to tho neKt quest i^n. The p^r- 
mn on th^ \^fi of th«^ ^vm^f takes over at that point. 
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?♦ Prior to tho pfid of Iho t fmf.< limit n^yt for f^och t|ue??tlon^ tlK* 
ovokoi* fihoui*! try to |M>ii]il out nr^^^n of A<tf^«''Jt*oht /uvl til f fr^rnn^rf^fi 
of <>|»lnff>r»» VoM /tr*» nyffvi to an iv*' fit ?i iotm^nmuq, jimf ^ft 

►IW^U ?»tU!?in of vh»*f<f^ you Ih fMltiVloh ?n oiiitMf?^ 

B. Kach participanf. in ihn qroup is to p\ny the? role of ovoker for 
one quoBtion In the tlrif? allottc?d for tho«;e four quostions, f? or io 
tnlnutof; pf*r quotation* 

Aft€*r *m*^U fnHr f\m^Homu Imv** (^^irilcitrnttt^i switeh tfil)lr??t 
«ihd ^ll^eiu??^ ihf* rwnt fiHir with diffj^r^Jht {>c?o|ih** Hilj? will ^fmltl<rv 
i?v^ryfth^ to draw out nu^] b*< dttiwri out by nitm dlttr?feht jf^oplc! dur» 

for v<5rbal and written r€*<5dbac!k and f^aV.** my announc^^m^nts for 
future? ^Gfssions. (9*) 

This section is from tho book Cooperative C Devolop^ 
gght/ edited by Joe Vnlk. Future Aii^cIiiteB also' pufiHihiF SsIk 
ffmdil bookleti^ including **evoeative*** questions for didlo<|ueii on 
Comiflunieating r Learning^ Chwimiing^ Living, f^lanninq and Workind. 
These are available from The Future Agf^oeiates, P.O. Box 912, 
Shawnee Mission/ Kansas 66201, for $4*95. 

Since we are concerned here with developing fellowship 
around justice ^ however, consider the followinc} tjuestions for 
a •'Dialogue on What Could fie** e^feablJi>hed at the firt^t or second 
meriting of a group* theiie questions are sitniUr in form to tho^^ 
§ugge§t^d by the Future A^iioclate§f 

i« fiaf^*? a^ rsany ln)u?^t, yon can thai i?«i?5t In thi*^ n^Uth^ 
i^tivmii or afft*et St* 

2» Wio or what do you think tf^nprnBihl-^ for ^ach ot th^^B*^ in^ 

3* Whltrh of lli^^iid inJiJr^tieof^ </ati w in thd n^itfhhmhM^i r<^mcrdy fjiri 
oiir iwn? Wliijrh woiild ff5.f}iiar^ h*?!^ from w?^*plrr- or ffrf^iipi^ br»hon4 th^^ 

4. For each injustice thai r^^iulrc-s help frotn t^ropirv beyond th«? 
neighborhood, what are all th?? people or groups vho*?o assistance 
voyld b«? ne<*do^d to end it? 

5. tWhi^h thr»»]» inju;itic«?^ dd yoa think that ^^hould try ti3» r<t- 
M th^^e lnjy^ti^t?B? 

?. Kh^o Will lake re^pc^n^ibility for ij!?it^le?*^ntlng «?aieh of thes« 
steps? 

8. Wh#n should th# n^xt »^#tin(| be to rej^ri on tl%*^ pr^r^e^s ami 
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to plcir* for cur noKt liicpn? (10,) 

tf followed ?iy^tf^nuiLicnTJy ^ thi« proca^uj pihould UiAd tho 
fUilxfhboer^ rtom n didijun^lou of pppdUid Inju^ticd^ to a tUctn of 

justidc?'' rather thnn "problem.^/** in otddf to encourage the communi- 
ty to identify common standafde of faitness firom the vety becjin- 
nlnc|. Dy enqaqincj neighbors in continuing efforts to fight injus- 
tice/ the dctivliit eventually can encourage them to develop a com-* 
mon i^tandard of ju?Jtlce itr^elf. 



D» Tlie Prdce^n of Ctinfllct 



The procef^s of remedying InjusticoB should embroil any 
neiahborhood organisation in a series of conflicts with govern- 
ment and private institutions. If organised carefully^ these 
strugeles sh^>uld strengthen the commitment of neighbors to one 
another. Indeed, a nccond important school of community orgdni- 
^.itioni pionriered by tli late Said Alinsky, is based entirely on 
the notion that continuing conflict in cso^ential both to build- 
ih^! ^he power of a grf;>up and to strengthening the bonds between 
it?5 ncmbcrs. Hero is how Allnsky himself describes the process* 

f tftm 
VS:yyJ I \'l for F:> 

hy 1 Mi nnky n ] * ? 

.-in.-! f^jlly i>^^c<s?*fnl i?':'!. tlr^ r^olr^ r<?atnOh tf^r edmiiitJ ih*e b»iltv,| iPi 
io W/if5'^ Wrir .-?7.iin~;l all oVlln which c-3U.4<^ r*iiffetln<) and unhapj'^* 
ti^'j^^. A r':f\|>l< Orqnniz^\Aon l-s th^i hntuHn^f t*>qf?thor of larqe 
iiiXi4^yt% ru-r. .^ivi wuN.vj^j tf-> tinUl for thor,f.? tl^fhtn which ihs\jre 
n dfT'i-'-u^ w.r/ of Hf<^. Hrar^v ^vf iUiri rt?»rji*ifint ^dnfll^rt will t-iiHr^ 
plritr<^ ordf^rp/ ^itj^t r:r>ny??htJ 4i ly a}vprdVc!d l??(iai f*rae^?(.kirc9»«but 
if! all fight?^ Ui^t'} cnf!^r> tit^jj'ii. Mhcu '^the law sj^ko Idd sdftly to 
hn hr^jitf\ ir? n;ych a nolnc- of war*'* 

the btiil lit^)! of V IcypleVcj Or^jfiini ;tat ion la the building of ,i fi«w 
f>oW0r nr^jiiji. Th»^ et«^.^iion t»r any tidW r^^^r qro^ip ,iuic»?«£itic<illy 
t>«icd-fti#.'':i: m ithitutAm -in4 a thr«at tr^ the "Xinting ti«r>w^r iirrftmi^* 

jfif^^ynt^^ It <ifirf i»*,fi; wit.h it th*? f^fi.i^imi lP?f*li€.'*ti*1»« of di?iiplilC€*- 

A^tnc^s r» ?i«?y^r of ih« Wat^hing^ic^h J-eg;t jx^inlt?^ thi^ *:nit in ^ 

5t t u of <i I • o| J 1 «^ ' O f q a n I ilti t i o h I r* Oi I c?i<J a J 
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a cfofnjyethtt i^n Ukf Chi^Ku^o^ auy nrui poh^(n* {^voup fuio to gn 

^Hs^e heUp\)e that drrvo>*va'^u II) o. (to\^*:n'nmcnt eoMlantlu Peci'ond^ 
tfhj to the pviji^ijuvi' of ita peopte^^^ a group of ocnmolt nimheva 
itaid to me, **Th? biggeat for detnoaracij in tluit Amai*ioano 

urttt oVfiVf-rofna tfy^iv laOinpgij and thnt mare and movn paople and 
graUpn u)tll bftantfu' arUaulntn nnd fomutnUt theiv madd, ''(t» ) 

A f<.^o|>Jfj*£^ Qr(jnulMtii)u l« not n phlinhlropia plnythlfu} of a malnl 
iiidrvleo*iJi mtidlioiftiilvd q<7iilur<E». ft in n <\aK*\u hard^tlr tviny fore^n 
i4tiikitui m«t cuttliut itu? vr*iy rmin of cill Mui r^vlln uUivU bom*t 
iho jwopltn It itmnjuii^j^n ttm i^xletenit^d of tho viit>laut3 elirelt? in 
which mcijt human bdinc)« ntro onu<|ht^ and striven vieldusly to 
bJreak this citrclo* It thinka and acts In tdtrtna of social surqery 
and not cosmetic cover^-ups* This is one of the reasons why a 
People's Organization will find that it hdd to flqht its way 
alonq every foot of the road toward its destination--^ people *fl 
world* 



tleeaURe the chairac'ter of a l^eople*f; Orqanli^at Ion in <iuch thai 
it will frequently Involve itptelf in cdhfllct* and ^inee moi3t 
attempts at the building of People^ s Orcjanljiattonn have been 
broken by the attacks of an opposition which knows no rules of 
fair play or so^'Ccilled ethics, it is itiipdrative that the or^ 
ganizers and leaders of a People* s Drqanl^ation not only under- 
stand the nece^ji^ity for and the nature and purpose of conflict 
tactics^ but tecome fatntUar with and skillful in the Use of 
such tactics. 

A r^?ople*s Drqanlitation it. dedicated to an eternal war. It 
ii^ a war against }x>VortV» s^iiuiry, delinquencyt dlneane, in* 
jur?ti<:ef hopelef^ninej^n ♦ despair* and unhappinesit^ lihey ate 
banically the same iBQUci:^ fot which nationr* havo <jonn to war 
in almo?^t every rjeneration. 

A war l?i tml nn inf:en'w:tu.:il drl^^io, {snd in thv? Vfjr mftimt 
tmi^ial evllt^ there nt^- m rules of tnit f^lfty. In this j^en?ie 
all war?; fire the saine. lules of fair play are regulations 
upon which both sides ore in ftiutual agroeinent* Wien you have 
war* it nieans that neither side can aqref? on anything* The 
fnininun agreeit^ents of decency that either side may display 
stem not from decency ' »it tr^m fear. Prifsoners are treated 
according to certain mifvipsups standtirds tind both fddes best* 
tfil*^ to use eertw^bi Inhuman w^s^pr>ns ^Ittiply hecauf>^ of fear 
of repri^ial. 

In owf Wtif cig.nlnst the f^oei^iil menaco^ of meinklfHl ^fiefe can 
l>e no co^^protnise. It in life of df^ath. failing 15 under* 
statkd thiB# many vell-^meanirig liberals look afVkan<>e and 
vith horror at the n«-ikedhei>!5 vith which d Pcople*?i Organi- 
itAtlon will attack or ctounterattack in its battles. Litter* 
din will i^^ettle for d *'R»or,il*' vletoryj radically fight for 



I. ^^Orderly Revolution^'* W^f^hinnton l»oai» June ft, tgj->. 
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victory. TIioho tibornln Ccitniot nm\ novr?r will bo nbln to undor- 
nfr'Hwl thn ffintlrurM iif Iho f rtnk*o»Kl-rj 1m pnojiW? fiqbtlnq In tholr 
im\ Pi?uplM»N oifiiMil j^.fil loti riny m^rt^ ihtkw om?* who b.i^ h?ivor t|ori^ 
fhrr>\it|h tombcil: ftrjtioii enti fully qiafi|j whal comb^iL trtt?fUifii 'Vh^ 
ricthtr, for iloe'dftt huur^itulf dcotiomld fjc^cutilyi healtb pracjiramg, 
and for many of those other social issues for which liborul^ 
prof cms their jjyttipathy and BU{)port, aro to tho llborals ft imply 
Intcvlltjrjtual affinitiof?. they would llkd to tidd bdttor houfjim|, 
hrvilth, and economic rir^curity^ but Tllir/ am not MVIMO in tlu^ 
rfi\iot\ bou?if??u It in mi: THKtH i:UiU\fan who arf? ?iiek; It Jn 
no* THI.V who atn workln<| wltb tho tipt?t!tt?r of Uhr^rnploym^?nl hantr- 
\tvi ty'Un' y\\i}\x hoadiM Hi'^y ^tK^ not flqhtln<| thiUr OV/M flqht* 

tf i:; v/nry Wdll fof by tatidr?rt4 to tdlaH itt iuxut inuri nocuiity 
\u \ wax crillcMl of thd tacticfi and woaponw unod by a l>oot>l€^*H 
w:ation who;u> fjropl'^ at'^ fl'JiitlfKl for th'.ur own childron, 
fhoir owti thoir own job^^ and their own lives. It in 

vory W'^U un(f(?r tho??o ci rcumf*tancor, for liberal?; who havo tho 
\.Uri*} tinr? to oh'^iaqo in l^l?;uroly dofnocratlc disrunnionii to 
quibbln about thp nnmanticft of a limited tonolution, to look 
with horror on Iho r;pl it^n^cond ddtHsionn, rouqh*dnd-rnady # 
up*and-down and -Udowayn nwincMn<i atid cudqollinj of a t'ooplc?*rt 
orianiat/ition* Unfortunatr?ly c^ohditlonji .iro not always ^uch 
that a board nf dlroctom can lol?uHoly dincUfU; a problohi, 
tfjfr^r it to a comftilttao, and carry tbtouqh with all of 
l^obnrt'r; Puldr. of orddr* th.1t lUKury in donldd to thd p?30- 
pi 'J who nuldonly find th«L*Ms;oiVd!5 ??ub)octrjd to a liqhtnin^j 
attack* of what libr.*ralH Would call a foul eharactdf, by 
ttt«? opp^>f5i t ioh. Thd pdoplo in a PdOpld*« orctanli'^ation can*- 
n-rf- afford riirrpiy to r;tr?v in rif|ht«?our$ fdolinaii of indttftja* 
!• i^nu th'^y ar'^ In a fi^iht for dVdrythln't that rr^akoB 1 i f 
r^'^sifiitiaful --an?! -i^.^arH by rnr^my calhi for roun^#^ratta?!rk . 

Thi-- l**^o]^l*'^' Or»J.ihi;MtUM-) <!o^-\r, t)ot 1 iv»> conifort.ably and 
M ' t «^ t I V in a ti Ivor y t * vw^ i wh o f o it 1 1 o t only can d I :^ u t i !i 
f^'tj^ rov^-r :u a] i KaUdrs but actually po.'j:i'H^ndr» thd choic^G of 
w}i<^fi'i**r or nnt t ak^^ a haiad In th^y cont rovcrjyy * In actual 
r^nnnm , liki- r^r* n^ny othf?r thin^p? thai happ'^'^*-^ to ur;, 
f,f?i rn^Krc^rti Mnnif i:tyf^ mt<ih with our own pr>f ^r^MK^d.^ 
fit r'Hfvr^';'n< any f>or^^ lhan i< dod.^ with our iiud^i^motit at;i 
to wh^th' r or t^ot It in titn" to fi^lhti 

A r*'Opl'*V- oruani,tation nVf:^?i in a world of hard roality* 
It 1 ivr-'^ i?i tljd i^iflni of ntrar>himi forcd^i, clanhlhti ntrUfJ** 
ob^'^# 'vw««ndn*^i ero?u^-cutrdntr^# ripplnq p^$M%\oni%t conflict, 
'V-jMfur^b'i'n* it'^ftni nfi ehao:?, ih*^ hoi and ttid cold, thd ?*»f|U>:<Ior 
aj.d Uv*^ drana, wUfi*:h ftf*of?l<^ pro^^aically rdfor f*^ an Hfo and 
.'t f <i ^ f * « ?>A ?v f d* " -i f * ri b-» ' a ■ V -^H.r" it^-fy^^ 

tF^'^ Hff'*r»^n''o brfw' f^n ^h»^ *:onVf^n'^ i'jfiinl l ibdral prt(5'(«^nt 

•h'^ U f«*-aaJ-d'.M» h ^ yi*^ of ta^^Uc?? ur.dd by a PooOl"'*-^* Of>tafi^ 

i;tattr^n i:; illy' 'ra?«^d by an account of a ntrurMld of ond of 
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of lhf» lOfulorri of ihL« orqftiiiKaklon tldi^oflbtul th« mathodM u^t^tl 
Ih what lid ccUJt^il ''thd Ihittld of the? Pdopld Vdftiu§ the TyeoonEii ^' 

**Thf» gtahb of the? retail bUsiriGSP} llfd of tho AcroBrt thn Tracks 
ndighboirhood Id Tycoon *d Department Store, lt<) filzc, volume 
of buslncafi, and capital Indelibly ^tamp it an 'big business.* 
Tycoon's stands at the corner of Main Street and Washington 
«oad, Ih the heart of Across the Tracks. ^Jlnce the turn of 
the Century it Unn been standing there, a mountain of glitter*- 
ing merchandise in a valley of mi*iery. 

"The si?.e of IV*^^^^^*^ reflected inversely Its interest in the 
local people. It was tlie biggest and its financial backing 
the richest and Its prices the lowest. Such a commercial 
combination seemed impregnable, to hell with public relations* 
As long as Jog Dokes could buy cigarettes 20 per cent cheaper 
at Tycoon's he would keep coming regardless of what anyone 
said. Money talktJ, and here it was hollering cigarettes 
$1.30 a carton every place # but at Tycoon's $1.05. Black 
and Vrtiite Scotch $3»25 any placet 02.25 at Tycoon's. Vrtiy 
worry about public relations? You got *em. Money talks. 
I^t the little sgulrts*-the two^-by^four stores-'^do the 
back-patting of the neighborhood priests or the leaders 
of church or fraternal organisations, or shell out in con*^ 
tributlons for dance programs for youth clubs, or for build- 
ing a recreation hall in a parish. Let those small busi- 
nessmen pay off guck^srsl Well, they weren't any better 
than the people. Uut not Tycoon's* They were big enough 
not to have to worry about what this church or that organi* 
station thought. They were no big they couldn't see the 
ftmall people* 

**The Tycoon Store completely Igt-f^t-^d the local institu* 
tions«*they never gave any contributions to any of tho 
churches or any other neighborhood organi^atlonS'-^they never 
shoved any interest in the welfare of the eommunliy-'-and 
their Imperious and domineering manner result«?d In at least 
two of the churches asking their parishioners to boycott 
Tycoon's. Tycoon's met these boycotts with their sure-fire 
formula^*by advertising drastically reduced prices for cer* 
tain nationally advertised items, ttost of the people ig- 
nored the advice of their ministers and priests, and busi- 
ness boomed at Tycoon* s. There has also been constant com- 
ptalning and criticism r«*garding the wages paid by Tycoon's 
and also the ^*onditions u..«er which employees worked. Al- 
though Tycoon's cut-priced each local church boycott into 
failuffi* th^y al^a cut deep^rtr and de^par into the prldd and 
respect of the ministers and priests. Bitterness and ani» 
mosity i>egan lo rvjunt. 
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"Tho Tycoon publ lc**rol/ttloHH policy at; rhrint;m/tfi probdbly cauMocI 
morr? hlUnrnofiM than any otlir>r nltujlo acjt» Vor yoani U: liAd boon 

fUhd 111 oid^^r Id |>i-uvl(ld Chflr^tttm*^ bdokutd tot thd needy Pamilidy 
of tho nr^iqhtotrliQDd. TdwartJ thin cjoliudtidh the .^t^houlchilclfdti 
cdriti:ibut€?d pennies. ftut dtich ChifL^tmaS^ tliis Ciul liVdr-^like trd- 
tncndou» dopartmant ntoto, which far ovurshadowdd all of tho other 
LJlllputlan bUoinc?«« hounaf\ in tho noiqhborhood/ would contribute? 
03,50 worth of hard candy to tho rintlre fufidl Acx'ordinq to 
whlfipc?r« in ibt* vomnuuiiy , the? whol««dlo prict? of thu candy to 
Tyrnon'9 wari approximat^^ly furty cdntfJ* Thii^ action on thn part 
of tht? Tycoon iitoro infnriatdd the pcoph^ of tho noltjhlKjrhood 
and within two yuaiM a Mloyan MprarK) up in tho ccmmutitty! 
•cht'iutmafi itt comlncf. Maybo biq^hoartdd Tycooti*rJ will contributo 
fifty cc?nt*5$ worth of candy itifjtcad of forty cnnt?}.' 

"The? icy indlf foronco of Tycoon's madd the? poople boil. Like 
a snowball t|ot:ting ovon bicjgor as it rolls downhill so did public 
anger mt)unt hitjhcr and hifjhcr. Kach passing day aggravated the 
{Situation. Hach passing wock found more and more pcopld articu- 
lating what had now bocomc a ha trod an cold as the Icy indiffcronco 
of Tycoon* tt. ^ \ 

"Tho Tycoon situation had bocomo a titidorbox and tho slightest » 
spark would sot off a public conflagration. It was also apparent 
that tho Christtnas season would bo tho ono timo of the year when 
ovon tho tinldst spark would start tho firo. 

"tn mid*MoVom)>or^lg41* tho spark came* .^omo 2S0 of tho local neigh- 
borhood boy?; vho word working at "^ycoon'fi joined a labor union and 
wont on Ktrlko. Thoso boys# whotft wo know as human bolngs-^'niany of 
th^^m we Kn<?w by their first namon*«-r*omo of then had boon matriod in 
our churchos^-nomn of the baptir.ed--altno^;t aU of them membon? In 
the various atblotie organir.ations in our ccmmuntty-'-thdfio boys wore 
our boys I 

"Public fooling againnt Tycoon's steadily clitnbod to tho explosive 
point, t^ooplo in tho streotr^ woro talking. Tito slogan of tho 
striking union, "bifo boglns at $14 a week at Tycoon's," began to 
crystallii!o all of tho latent hatred, prejudices, and antaganism 
of the local residents against Tycoon* 

"Through tho People's Organization the people began to act. A 
soup kitchen wai^ sot up for the strlkc^rs. Ministers and priests 
crusaded thoir cause from tho altars, and organization loaders 
«f>oko before thoir memlvors. An organixod people were moving. 
Plans w<ero dr^wn up for an all-eom^nunl ty strike against Tycoon's. 
By tho Id^t of Movombor it ^o^r^d aortal n that tho United ^t^t^tx 
would bo confi^'ontod with tho first •all-eommunity, • 'all -consumer* 
strike in Itn history. An aroused people in Across the Tracks 
had reached tho decision that there should bo a comploto boycott 
of Tycoon's Dopartmont .^toro. A cotfsmunity strike with an all- 
wfmnunity picket llnej ministers, priests, labor loaders, heads 
of fratornal, social, nationality, religious, business and patriot- 
ic ftocioties side by rddO"! 20,000 people versus $10,000,000. A 
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bolhlf? tluU: r;fnilfl hnvr? only DUl:*tomo--vict:orv Tnr thr> i^nopjn. 

"iModci Willi ci baltlo of. lliofu.' cUmdhnlohni tlid Pdo})lo*ji OftJdttJ iirttluri 
a|jpolnlmt a Weir Cdbihut to Icitid thorn thiuUtjli tho Tyuudn wal^ t 
was eldcted chairttian* 

*'Ah thd outfiot 1 attdttiptod In every posaibld way to ddlay any com- 
ivijhliy ddtlon. 1 cllcl tlii« bf^ddUfid on tho nuffdco thdro Wd» d jurjjj- 
M (Uftputd tnvotvdd hord j.n which cjnothdr union (which, yuVjituj 
t turn tit Midlr dCtloHH, h(i(1 ejooti dolitl sfefdak of r£iGkobddrlnq In 
: wrC hitan btniuibt Into thd picture? by Tycoon* a ftnd Tycoon *« wa»^ 
K nptinti to hldd Mnddi:^ tho rjUiMd of JurlmUctlonrtl dlnputoi Thoy 
f> • noldiny up tbdlr hcindn dnd iiaylng *Wd'^d fot* labor. We jui4t 
: know whom to ddal wlth» Thia irjn*t n «;ic]ht with Tydooh^fj* 
^•1 if5 ^ fight bdtwddn two unions** 

"x' V in fjpitt' All W0 rjf^uld dOr thf* situation bocamd euch that 
th^ )*"opld'£j Orqani z:ation would be en<jat|dd in an action such ixu a 
eo.niMinity atrikoi thon it was jntpdratlvd th^tt eueh action tak^ pJaco 
nh is«uo» that would bd Impeccably cloan. Ad it uixn, wo rocognis5dd 
th^ danqor of bdinq mtnnouvordd by Tycoon 'tJ into n potiition whoro 
hahdc^d of thd fiqht bding bdtwdcn Tycoon's dhd thd Pdopld'a Otqan- 
Ir.tU.iort^ it would bd a conflict bdtwoon the People? *fi Orcianistation and 
un*3 of ihd eont^rtdlncj uniona* 

*'Amonc| thd many other roason^i whi'.n, to my thinking^ argued for delay 
waa thi^j In order to make At\ all-community strike dffdctive against 
Tycoon's^ it would mean not only the rdwoval of all rentraihtB but 
actually further inciting ixn alrotidy enraqdd people* While there wat? 
no doubt that thi« could be done and dene within twonty-four hourti, we 
had grave concern t%t* to whether a coittmunity, once no completely .ifourtedt 
could he held untlor control and not enqaqo in actn of violence which 
would reiuilt In dtwcredlt to the People's Oroanl^tatlon. 

**Por example^ from Tycoon'?? operations (an will be dencribod later on) 
certain threntrj were made aqain^^t two of our prleutK and one of our 
minii^tert;, Onct* the,t;d would net out, Jolin would tell Pete that Fatlier 
nmtlh hid been thre/itened, Pdte would tell Jack that Father .Smith had 
hvm f?lugMed* Jack would tell Ted that Pathdr J^mith wan In the hoj^pital 
with a ?4kull fracture, Ted would tell dim that Father Smith wa^ dying 
and Jim might very well physically as«iiult tho Tycoon officials* That*« 
the way cJtorien go and there 'i^ nothing you can do about it. 

*'With all thiy in mind^ we began to stall. Fundamental to our stalling 
wan the general idea that time ^erven to allay human anger and that delay 
would leiiBdn the fKj^rJlbl 1 Itidft of the trontemplated forceful direct action 
by thi* community. 

*'With thd tremendouri fire, ?.eal and pa^yion on the part of the Pdople'y 
organii^ation flaming up Into dangerous prof)ortionj;, therd «ecmed to be 
only one way in which to control It and lead it i^afdly through a logi- 
cal strategic campaign that wcnild bring victory, and that was to appear 
to b^y oven more hitter and evdn mre vindictive than the othorn, tlien 
say, "Follow rse,* and take? them around tho corner Into calm watern. 
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Ot\Go mjnlu, l-lilH iu fJOtnciLliltuj wo commonly do In ouir os/otyday 
Ufd, tha eottunon effdotivd dp[)ra£ioh in bryiiKj to tldfeml Bom 
pdtyon ac|aln«t whom youtr domtidhlon Vd^y bitter hbt ta 
aay^ •You're wrong; ho's really a good guy!'^ The only tcBUlt 
of that kind of approach is an argument/ the building of a 
barrier of hostility, of bltternoafl between your comt^ahion and 
yourtidlf. The Intolliqent appro'^ch lo to pick up the cudgcilfi 
with your t'cmpanlon and beat thorn in unison a« followai 
•Thdfd'n no question but that you're right, ^mlth 1^ a louno. 
I hate him even more than you lUu Dut you'll agree with m 
that on thin one little point Kmith han nomothing on hin filde^ 
(\\\t\ of eouif'e you'll agree with me that he ha« thia too.' And 
you jUEit keep going until iSmith inn't uudi a bad guy after all. 

*Mlowever, we were in a real dilemma* First/ we had to win the 
fight. Second/ we had to win in such a way that thdre would 
bo no violence and yet the battle would bo sufficiently drama- 
tic to r?erve a« an outlet for the ntirr- J-up paQslon^ of our 
people. In other wordB, we wanted a bloodless victory. 

"We decided to weave the campaign strategy about the? ono big 
weaknedd of Tycoon's! their superior high-and-mighty way of 
dealing with people— and alsoi fjince Tycoon's would fight by 
no rules, we wouldn't either. 

**Thu People's Organization held a meeting on December 15 
and demanded action from the War Cabinet. When we finnouncdd 
that the time had come for action^ there was great relief 
the faces of those present. I could not helfi but rcialisse what 
a strain it must have been to them to go along with our pre- 
vious policy of stalling, they all began to talk at once. 
•Oh boy--now let*?; get them.' 'Can't underntand why you waited 
thin long.* *Let*n go— let's go*»eoma onP* 

"We discussed for some time how to set off the opening gun 
for the war and finally agreed that wo would act as a people's 
court and give Tycoon's a chance to present their side of the 
CdP3e. Tlien there could be no charge that we fought them with- 
out even giving them a hearing. With this agreed wa tried to 
speak to the president of the Tycoon Company i but hl^ secre- 
tary coolly informed us that he was in conference. The haughty 
Tycoons were running true to form. 'If they can only keep it 
up,' we thought to ourselves, 'we'll win.' Aftor failing to 
contact them by telephone it was agreed to telegraph them with 
the understanding with Western Union that the tolegraw would be 
delivered personally to the president of the Tycoon Company. 
Tha following wire wag nQtxti 
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PREBIDIINT 

TYCOON ^ 8 1 NeOUrOHATMl) 
MAIN AND WASftlNdTON UOAD 

FOLLOWING Message le^t this AH*EiiriodN with secretary to president of 

TYCOON^St WE ARE CALLING YOU ON BEHALF OP THE PEOPLE'S ORGANISATION 
REPlUt^SENTlNG ALL OF THE CHURCHES, SOCIAL; FRATERNAL, BUSINESS; AND 
NATIONALITY ORGAf^IZATION IN ACROSS THE TWHCKS. WE HAVE BEEN REQUESTED 
BY OUR PEOPLE TO INQUIRE INTO THE MERITS OE THE CASE OF THE PRESENT 
STRIKE GOING ON AT YOUR STORE. YOU OR AM ACCRI5DITED REPRESEOTATIVE 
OF YOUR ORGANI/,ATION tS REQUESTED TO BE PRESENT AT TWO PM TOMORROW AT 
THE COMMUNITY HALL OF THE ACIK)^^ THE TRACKS ORGANl'/iATlON . IT HAS BEEN 
AND ALWAYS WILL BE THE POLICY OF THE ACROSS THE TRACKS OROANI55ATtON TO 
GIVE A FAtR HEARING TO BOTH SIDES BEFOI^ TAKING ACTION. 

WAR CABINET, PEOPLE'S COURT 
ACROSS THE TRACKS ORGANIZATION 

**Thla toiogrtim to Tycoon's presidant requested him to appear; boforo 
a people'^ court, to dofcnd hlo company c^ine ng^^^lnot the fitrikors. 
Wo informod them that after the? henrlng the hotom the Tracks Oryan- 
Isiatlon would reach a ddeision and act upon it. Tycoon^s inditjnahtly 
rofuaod to accept the invitation, hysterically charging i •people's 
Courts— they have those in Russia 1 This is the United States of Amer- 
ica— wo bollevo in tho American law, not in People's Courts. 

**With the absence of Tycoon's president from the hearing, the War 
Cabinet of the Across tho Tracks Organization listened to the case of 
the union and found in their favor. They then issued a terse statoment 
to Tycoon's asking them if they saw any reason, in view of their vor- 
dict, why the Across the Tracks Org.lnlsftation should not tako steps to 
enforce tholr decision* 

**Wlthln an hour Tycoon's attorney was on the phono. He insisted on 
our coming down to his office, t was prepared to refuse him, but 
upon glancing out the window I noticed a driving snowstorTn--what a 
perfect opportunity for a demonstration of tho arrogance of Tycoon's 
In asking that: five priests, three ministers, four buainossmeni ^ind 
three labor leaders trudge through the cold wlntery snows to meet 
with a lone Tycoon lawyer! Also, his being a Tycoon lawyer would 
provide a porfoct setting out of which to come in from the cold— we, 
the humble poor from Across the Tracks coming into an office suite 
furnished at the cost of thousands of dollars. I accepted the in- 
vitation. Tlie plan worked beyond my wildest dreams. Wo came in 
out of tho snow to the luxurious offices of Van Snoot, Van Snoot, 
Van finoot, and Snoot. Snoot made the horrible mistake of trying to 
impress \m with ail his opulence and power. Because there was im 
insuffieient number of chairs in tho conferenee room, he suggested 
to one of thT> priosts that he pick up one of the chairs out in tho 
hall and carry it in. That was the crowning blow. It was not the 
specific act Itself but just that it fit into the general picture of 
the ditsdain and contempt of Tycoon^s and tholr representatives for 
the common people. 
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*'t)urJji<j tho mooltnq Mr. fJnoof: MclmUlotl tluit Uho mcijorlhy of tho 
ntdiHi omployooH wofc dtiroUr^d i\\ tliti membin'Mhlp of tho Mtflkituj 
unldh but ho altdmpliccl to ijoiriray llio diyiAiliu M om bdbWddii thd 
atriklhcj nnim dnd ohothof union wld<3ly yu8^(3c^t:dd of radketddf Intj , 
with Tycoon's being tho innocent victim, Thtoughout, Mr. J^noot^s 
fticnnner toward us was one of condedcenuion • Our position was simp- 
ly thi«t Wo wore not interested in the alleged jurisdictional 
fltjht per ne. We believe in the law of bho Iflnd according recoq- 
nit ton to the riyhtw of workorn to choone their own unions and bar- 
qaln collectlvoly. if the majority of the employees preferred the 
ntrikliK) uniotw that nettled that; and from what Snoot had said it 
appeart'd tliat Tycoon*^^ rUded with rackot urrlon and vtim dolll»t»r~ 
ately fii|htinq the strikintj ut»ion. We ohartjed collusion between 
Tycoon •s and an allodged competincj union which by their own admis-* 
fslon was nonexistent. Snoot arose in a rage and bellowed! 'Are 
you people casting insinuations against the integrity of our 
clients ^ the Tycoons?* Wo all laughed. Someone saidt 'We're not 
insinuating, we're saying so.' Snoot sat down, and a grim look 
came over his face. 'I'd like to have your names and organizations,' 
he said as he picked up a pencil, 'What for?' we inquired, 'Tor the 
record, ' lie replied. I pressed himi 'What record?' Me flushed. 
•The record'--you know, the recordi* 'I don't know,' I answered. 
Gnoot looked very stern. 'Are you afraid of giving me your names?' 

"1 thought to myself, 'Well, why not? This is a fight for keeps, 
and as far as what Tycoon's will do with the names — it will probab- 
ly bo some action that will rebound to our advantage — for, judging 
from their acumen to date. Tycoon's can do no right. We gave him 
our rtames and then walked out into the snowstorm* 

"Th»^ neKt morn t tig it began. Groups of armed thugs professing to 
ref>resent the comr)etitig union descended upon our neighborhood and 
threatened thone of kva who had given our names to Jinoot with bodily 
injtiry aiul woryjo if We did not withdraw from the case. In their 
dark tlireatr? of violence they ir^cluded the names of ministers and 
pri'M5ts. Statements such as those Wf?re made to individual members; 
of the Across the Tracks Organ! J'^ation : 'If you want to stay 
liealthy, t;top fooling with Tycoon'^*,* or 'If you want to keep on 
breathltui, (}et ycur ass out of thi!i fight— and we mean businejjs.' 
To our questions as to whore they got our names they replied, 
'You know damn well where we got them.' 

•We called Snoot and he admitted turning over our names to this 
union. We told him what had happened and he calmly replied that 
ho wasn't resr^onsible for their actions. We said, 'YOU THINK SO-- 
listers, fellow. If you start an automobile^ put it in gear and then 
Jump out, you're responsible for what happens. You turned our namen 
ill to a buncli of killers and whatever may happen is your rosponfjt- 
bi 1 Ity from now ot\. ' 

***Wait a minute**wair a minute"' he broke in. There was stark 
panic in his voice. We hung up. 

**That niglit we decided the time had come to attack. Tills was it. 
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Tho Tycoon blundurH had rondurod iUom flo vulnerable that: a certain 
lim of Hbratoyy miqhh woll win fchn war with none? of tho dlfiantroun 
dffdcJha that m had ffdarod. 

"fidrd Was the psychological moment to attack/ both to win the war 
without a war/ and yot to provide a fsatisfactory outlet for the 
hlcjh-runnincj paoi^iona and aggrcsaions of our people. With this a^ 
our purpose wo drew up tho following plan of otratogy. First wo 
would prepare an attack of such devastating proportions and so ut- 
terly diabolic in character that in some respects It would even 
shock the morals of such people as the Tycoon officials. With the 
stage thus sot, parts of the curtain would bo carefully raised 
in froitt of Tycoon* a stoolpigeons no that the full picture would 
bo convoyed back to tho Tycoons^ with the undrr lying undciiitand-- 
ing that this was ju^^ v.tKst v t Were going to do in the preliminary 
fikirmish--God help you unce you taste v/hat we will actually do in 
battle. Our objective was very clear. If wo could pulverize the 
Tycoons with fear and force their capitulation, the victory would 
be won. In that case the terrible cost of a long struggle would 
be averted. 

**We then began to sot up tho nightmare props on our stage. First, 
operating upon the golden rule of *Do unto the Tycoons as they 
would do unto you,* we set up tho machinery to bait tho Tycoons 
as subscribers to a totalitarian ideology as expressed by thoir 
low wages, use of mobsters and gunmen, and general unAmericanism 
in refusing to acknowledged the rights of organized labor. Fol- 
lowing the threats against our officers, among them ministers and 
priests / which wo made on a Saturday, wo prepared to go to court 
on Tuesday and request an Injunction restraining Tycoon's, In- 
corporated, from murdering Protestant ministers and Catholic 
priests. Willie we probably would not have boon granted an in- 
junction, novortheless the publicity attendant on our action 
would have blow the Tycoon empire clear out of business. Tycoon's 
had presented us with our trump card. This and other Tycoon 
blunders were turned about to form a huge Frankenstein monster. 

**Thc stage war, set on Sunday. A Tycoon stoolplgoon was given a 
peek under the curtain with the announcement of Tuesday as D-Day 
and ten A.M. as H-Mour. The chips wore down and if now Tycoon's 
did not capitulate it would be a long and bloody war. Monday 
night the president of Tycoon's, Incorporated, surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. 

••Although this has nothing to do with tho fight, what hopponed 
aftet the Tycoons gave up certainly proved our point about all 
kinds of people being able to work together in a People's Organ- 

i;gation once they got to know each other. 

**Tycoon*s joined tho People's Organijtation and today they are not 
only ^mong tho most popular, respected, and loved members of the 
co:nniunlty, but one of the chief officials of Tycoon's has been 
olectod and re-elected to one of the most important posts in the 
People's Organization.'* 
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Tho Coundcifclon of a Pooplo'n Organisation in tho communityi and tho 
foundation of eonfliot baotlc^ io con\munity ijradifclonE^. Juab t\n 
knowlddtid uf thd tutifain is of Uho Utmoeil: imporLancd fot milita)?y 
taeticti In actual war fate ^ too is thd knowledqe, the full under « 
Qtandiftcj and appreciation of the power of local traditions. The 
first maxim in conflict tactictJ to all Idaders of People's Organi- 
Mtions Id that THE TRADITION IS THE TERRAIN. 

Wo havd noon in ovdry actual conflict tactic how organixuro and 
Puopld'ii Organisation loadorfi havo utilizdd tho placo or rolo of 
traditionit and valudH in thd community in manouvoring tho oppoai- 
tion Into a vulnorabld ponition. Tho traditions of a community 
aro no titromj that a rdoourcdful Pdopld's Organisation Idaddr 
can utilise thdso traditions to dofdat opposition which is fat 
ntrongor and far bigger than the actual People's Organization. 
In many ca30£5 the stronger the opposition is, the deeper and more 
jicrioualy will it impale itself upon the spearheads of community 
traditionn. 

Thd description of the conflict of the People versus Tycoon 'd brings 
this out clearly. The exploiting by thd organixor of tho demand by 
Tycoon's attorney that five prUnt^, three ministers, four businoBS- 
moni and throe labor leaddrs go downtown to mdct him, instead of 
his going down to the community, fitted in pdrfactly with thd eontmu- 
nity tradition of resentment against Big BusindSS. 

A historical illustration of the role of tradition in conflict was 
found during the critical days of the F*tcnch Revolution. Tho Rdvo- 
lution itself was almost lost because o£ the inertia and foar of 
thd general populace. Thomas Paind's Rights of Man vividly dds- 
cribed v^hat the violation of tradition meant to the French Revolu- 
tion: 

7VV* J>)Vi:l'7n tvoopn h^rfan to axhancf^ tomvch tM city. Tfu) Pvinar, 
do CnnlHuuu ^'^^o nomndnded a body of Gnrman aalvary, appvoaat^d by 
ih- Ptacf^ of bouhn XV, wHah oomeatn itoatf inth come of the otreetG. 
In hlc^ tmtvtjh. he insulted and struck an old man with his sword. The 
rrench arc remarkable for their respGct to old ago, and tte tn- 
colrfU^^ fdth tMr^h it appaavcu! to btr dona, uniting idth tha gemval 
fementaf inn th:y b)c*ve in^ pt'oduaed a powcvful affaot, and a cry. 
To arms I To arms! iipv^ad itaatf in a moment over the crity. 

The enormous importance of tradition in shaping tho life of man is 
a common and accepted fact. What is not too well recognized is that 
violation of tradition ban from time to time unleashed poworb which 
have drastically altered the course of mankind. 

Thus, throuqh working toqothor on direct action campaigns, or- 
qanl/ation monbors ciovolop strong ^ttcncnmonts to ono another. It 
is a process that anyone who has served in the army understands, 
and one which anyone who has hoard veterans talking about their 
combat experiences can appreciate as well, tt is no accident that 
Alinsky uses military metaphors to describe how a People's Organi- 
sation operates. 
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Yob WQ munt offer a word of caution horc. Alinsky is talk- 
ing about organiKntionis that dovolop an coalibiona botwoon ootab- 
liehod tjroupo within a c!ommunity--churc2hda , unions, social agdn- 
cieBr civic associations. These groups already have developed 
techniques to hold their own members together, techniques that 
may never involve conflict. Conflict may heighten commitment; 
but it is tiring as well. Without a process to atregthen loyal- 
ty in the absence of war, a group can lose its following from 
sheer exhaustion. Moreover; if an organization without any of 
the cohesion that characterizes churches / unions / or social clubs 
comes together exclusively around conflict, it can bring out hos- 
tility and hate in its members without over providing experiences 
in planning positive programs that justice also requires. As 
Professor Wilson C. McWilliams observes, cotumunity of battle 
can't outladt thd battlo and never dooa. Those who get ti^d up to a conununity 
of battle, in fact, become pertennially violent persons. They can*t live 
without it/' (12.) We may recall that while God permits Moses to 
lead the Jews to the Promised Land, Ho leaves the creation of the 
community of Israel to others* The emotions of war are not neces- 
sarily the ingrediants of just rule. 



E. The Political Connection: Tradition/ Symbols and 
Fellowship 



The limitations of conflict should force activists and or- 
ganizers to reinforce common commitment to justice among neighbors 
even in the absence of specific campaigns. The inclusion of jus- 
tice in the constitution eis a founding principle is part of this 
process, as is an effort to involve members in continuing dialogues 
on what justice requires. As the group matures, moreover, its pro- 
gram should both broaden and intensify. What begins as a series 
of campaigns to remedy specific injustices should emerge as a con- 
tinuing neighborhood dialogue on the vision of justice itself. 

If this process sounds Utopian, we should realize that at 
least one important political institution is based par- 
tially upon it — 'the political party. Indeed, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville argued that it is often the political party that strengthens 
civic involvement, not the other way around: 

Certain men happen to have a common interest in some cortcprn^ either 
a commercial undertaking Lti to be managed, or some speculation in 
manufactures is to bo tried: they meet, they combine, and thus, by 
doqrooH they bocomo familiar with the principle of ansociation. The 
greater the multipJ inity of amall affairs, the more do men, even 
without knowing it, acquire facility in prosecuting groat undertak- 
ings in common. 

civil aiumciatlonn, thore.'-ore, facilitate polical asfJociationn; but, 
on the other hand, political ansociation singularly strengthens and 
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Itniirovco aMMOciatlonr. for civil pumoB'-r,. In civil. Ufo, ovary man 
may, nl-ricbly nponkinq, fnncy that: hu csan provide for hia own wanta> 
In poll 1 1(3(1, lio cm l-rtMoy no nueh uhlnt). wiion a people, thm, havo 
any knowlodyo of public lil-Q, tiho notion oP titioocicitionH and tlio 
wlsih to coaltjsac pfctscnt thumMolvGEi evury day to thtj minda of tho 
whole community; whatever natural repugnance may restrain mon from 
acting in concert, they will always be ready to combine for the sake 
of the party. Thus political life makes the love and practice of 
auflociatlon more general; it impartia a desire of union and teaches 
the moano of combination to humbora of men who othorwiao havo alwayo 
llvcul apart. 

Politico q'vti! birth only to nuniorous aiuioeiatioiui , but to atiHocl- 
ationti of decent extiMit. in civil lifo it aoldom happens that any 
one interc'.t draws a great numbor of men to act in concert; much 
£3kill is r'fj,uired to bring such an interest into existence; but in 
politics opportunities present thomselves every day. Now, it is 
solely in groat associations that the general value of the princi- 
ple of astiociation is displayed. Citizens who are individually power- 
loss do not very clearly anticipate the strength that they may ac- 
quire by uniting together; it must be shown to them in order to be 
understood. Ilonce it is often easier to collect a multitude for a 
public purpose that a few persons; a thousand citizens do not see 
what interest they have in combining together; ton thousand will bo 
perfectly aware of it. In politics mon combine for great undertakings, 
and the use they make of the principle of association in important 
affairs practically teaches them that it is their interest to help 
one another in those of less moment. A political association draws ^ 
a number of individuals at the same time out of their own circle; \ 
however they may be naturally kept asunder by age, mind, and for- 
tune, it places them nearer together and brings them Jnto contact. 
Once met, they can always meet again. (13.) 

As de TocquevillG argues, the sheer magnitude of a political 
party allows its members to contemplate the broader issue of jus- 
tice. No one neighborhood group can promise to create Dobs, build 
houses, and provide decent health care for everyone. No ma^or 
political party will fail to do so. When citizens confront a 
bureaucracy from their local neighborhood group, they have only 
the strength of disruption and argument. When party activists 
confront a legislator with the same demand, they can threaten 
to withhold political support and assistance as well. 

It is not only power that preserves political parties; they 
survive through the cultivation of political memory among their 
supporters. Democratic leaders ask their followings to recall the 
noble deeds of Franklin Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and Lyndon John- 
son Republicans invoke the memories of Abraham Lincoln, Herbert 
Hoover, and Dwight D. Eisenhower. Democrats talk about being the 
"oartv of the people"? Republicans boast of their traditions of 
••freedom." In short, parties instill loyalty to their best ideals 
through tradition and symbols. We may cite no greater expert on 
this process than George Washington Plunkitt, a Democratic Ward 
leader in New York's Tammany Hall around the turn of the 20th Cen- 
tury: 
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.i^it^ni.l<>ri iHf^' T^.\4t%'h ^^i s^siy .f^uy t-^-m^t-'^t ^.^f*?'pt T^»\,iif!iy xh^ 
i:t<3fY'^**^i%c'> Vfi^ry r^^)-?^? i!Ci4!ei^^t^ ^h?^ t^-wisivisf.jy :^-^oci'^tf t'^^nir*^?^ 

in pktfimim* Tr>^ gf^at. hall y|>§tair5 if fitted tcith fiv'§ thf^ii^and 

thbufe^nti khtyWs that 4oyfi% in tli^ bai;^irN5ht tiiefe^s a hundred cei^^iR t^t 

i^raidi§ ih^ §1^1^ §im'^- \mM§^^, 



ft*i:t? Y^xi eat* tin\\i ik'Wt» \iy UxXinaU uMMt:vt^ ami I* dtaarnlh* tak«?B 

Pi'S|.-rict# ^mm^t th^m t^m ihl^ ^i4?iBRar--**r4 f Hnm?^ nrnt^ 

tfic:^^ it^Or I krny¥ %«t^§f i:ti#y th^Y ^^t^'^- li^^f *^tf^^: 

fm imtJir\§Bf H§f^'§ hoi^ i gather in %iw fmm mn. f fysaw » 

yoiifia f€?llef tHai'§ pirmA Iv4§ Vtlie## ttUfike he- i^aft §ifig fimt 

Me ^nd siti^*; *ifiiEl h^^*^5 a fallev^r tif Mtlhkitt for life* hm^ 

fht^t fmn*^ fpWpr ^^im ^ tx^\m^tim m ^ t>?i?5§feAll pUy¥»r in a 
VfliMni f bring him into mr b^isafe^U Tttat tin^n hif», 

d^y. timi th^re*g th?^ f^ll^i thM iih#§ rfrwifi* on th§ riv^r, 

y^i^^ f?*ii^f thai f^aJs?*B 31 ^§ 3 ^^Itfte? fe|afk, tH# y^W§ 

f#ll^f ih.4it*^ hm4f mm hin ^^k^s^'^^^i thm ^11 in isiviti* 

ppi^rmnit-.i^^ %^ ^£1^ |.j^^i§^lv-#.s off* f d^n't th^f» 
^Hf^ |34c^}jit4r-p^| .^rii^fltcsntis* f l^^i '^i^dy l^i^a?^ f^pjfii^r^ ^c^i 

PMl ybii tnav nay iHis vdi^*l «^.^fH with Ihe high^Vdh*?^ f^ils^ff^f 

thf* f^^liets that -^o thtovtqh CK^lleqe at>^ ti^eh jdiih th€» Citi^^tTi*;* 
onion. v{^f cmit^ il ^r>ui.dln*t Wc^rjfe* l^haVi?* a r>f^ei^l ireali^ni 

m4Mi\^ tm all ^iisi^as-^^^ 11m ^ith.f^m'* mim kinA a f&m^ p^nt 

i UW'f^ ?iif^? 4ai.?>!, ^HOff^^l c>f iH^ Ic^t^ afvd M 40f1*t 

iiw**tv 9^*^^a4^|^*irtf*t§» ^.m^ %^miit%il mll^im^ A#m§ s^f^i tte -eyt#§i 

#1^ tm- I 4???Dy Si m4^r Mt?i, Wl^i^l ^te t 

m^i^fi 4^^y liti^^'^ t^^¥'^^r hj^rSM* -^^'^^ ^i^.t*a;^ fr» th^ ^mpi^l^ if y^i>*f^ 

ftr^ f"«i»r'f''!^ y^^ti ^^vf mfP- 'ilfi¥M I^Ulf^l^JI\ 

i"'4^'-^Ai**» r-m^^ ^tm-'it ir^M 4^y^ t^^n ^^y* t^^-^t 

iiiM. ^c;,^»«t1,u-:'f , 1 "^^i^n V*'*^^*' 4nr*«Hr^ii th0 fm-iVt H Ml Wit 

!t.te ^daift iitr|#;<!t ^'^^^ ^c^'HM^*^^* Pil^il'^^^'^ V^CHtcJf'^^ 

UHi 
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th^n I tsi^sf? #v yduM €it in hmi^ i^il Mm all ^feaut th^^ thit-ifi 
-^ind ij^t hlf? ^v^3ti#d ijjp till it'^^^ '^^>^ t^^^ ^^x^^lr^^tion* t ^m/i 

im ffitll §(3^ hi^hx siml ihow ymi ^ li§t n^»^§ cm mir r^ll§ 
fsvtifkr^d ^^e.g.** iMftu^h mz%mi "^mm^A m against- eivil §^rvi€^<** 

^a«?ipfli?fi lU#rarur0» ttiat:*§ fott f#apl# mn g#t all th^ politiml 

Slliff Itey wani to jf^aQ**^^lia a Rif<^f^i t^6««lfi th^ pAp^mt 

thi?*?* Vmt dift*t ^sin* tf^ gain ^ny vot«^i by ituffi«* the lett^ef boicGk? 
wi* t i^dwp^ifft ii^ewft^nts* lAkp ^§ nM y^y'U voii^i, far thtr#*$§ 
figt|)4r^' ^ h^tm mt§ %hm t^^r th^ ligtt^r carrier rifif Ii4§ 
b§U and f§ th^ l§tt§r imn §^§§tin* m find ^ i#ti#f h§ 
iaiQkin* f@f, siml find only ^ let printed p&liti§§. f ^ mmi 

^v^t. in teldin* y^w grip fmr diii^i^t vHM. 'Amn 

■§tmm l^'^^ faPilii§§ -ami h^lp thef^ iti th^ 'MttM^mt vav§ ih^y 

help, i*Ve t5i *e-^ulaf ^f§tm fdf thi§* ;t lltef^^s ai Ifii:^ ifi 
fiiJith* Tenth* bt feleVetiih Aiireiitie^ fof exJtt^^lte'^ afty jteujlf df the day 
or fii«t>>tf l*i^» ii.<5a^lly th^t^ vith fij>i?j«i!» or elc^^Mic^n fJijstfiei c^ap* 
i^ltvs mm lim tim ^mdt^^. It 4 (mi If tmtmd ml 1 4^n^i 
^teih^r itr^y icann c^f ei§m.cr#r;^ «ftd I 4©n*t r^^f^r tlv#^ 

H>^^ €;i>arHy ciif^af*iMitc^fi MMHt^ty* vhi§h v^iild ifiv#§fei(fAi€ th^^ir 

lip^ %lm)^ <^fe#d frrifi *^t^rViitJ^n» t jmi g^i; <^tuArt^:ifg f^r ihm^ 
imf i§tm'm<^ fm %Mm it i^mif ^i^M^5§ w^r^ Unrn^^l iimt fiM th^ 
i»P liU iH#y )0[^f chinfi|§ rw^rdn* againt ft'f phiUnif^f l^^ii it»^ 
j^lUi^§* i<^i^»^f^lyhiy f^iium* i^ll ^ny v^^Wi^ 'im^^ 

'.^f iH*4§#i fir^.?? brif«ii m'f tt^** r^*" tmm ^r^ti^fui t^^^l# it^ 

iy/Ml*j^ ft^f* Ij^U fmiif i.H#y h^vs?^ tnt^^ri^ fti«^ml** In itwit 

l>«i>rh?^M^ lii^i^ iM» ri-<eh it^ iHejiri, 

If |tera*§ f:^ily in p^y 4ii?trit§l f Ujm^ it t^fm"^ th^ 

HIP if^ ifaiiM%»*.4M Am^i f^^f^i^i KiPi €m ^li^i.im 4^y» 
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tift:i r'H^fTn^^ im>i:vt'^m %Arv or tifir ta^^^^^^v mr^f^^cr umnim tf^ 

tnr Work or fUi: l>lgTSfCT hvMm - 

r^ia^ y< if M ^Irtwn ill d^fr. Ami th?* ptT^slife^^ioM ih^i it 

^iir^.f:^v^?f ^li^i^i t^ir^:^ if^ h^^^'h Thc^ di^tfi^i li:*iifl«ff unrt^iyntf^a by 

.u^fc'.^<^, .-€^.1 iMii ^c'Mf^'.t^ii tm't^^.^f at^Pkni^^ii fht^m only T^it»i?iy 

;ir S^Sv.» V^Mi^i i-'-<M>4^'^ * >»V'|*' ?!^si?yvo v";:-; ^.^^ 

.v^ 5„..M,.-^.U^ ft^-V^ .*k8r- tM^rU 1 ^'l^l.-^s f V^^'" I 
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ami r>3p;r^ ^l-iUv^ U<^^ i^- *t<;>Ui^ii tin? ^JrU'^ini^^'rv {y-t hln d^iily rtnit 

tri(i! t^^atiofB* lo (jiv^ ti§§i5tane^ to rh^ tit^ §uff^r^r§f if fielded. 

Met l^t?Vel'al df hi^ t?!*?^!!*^!! dlgttiet eaptailiS vht? afo alWi^yg Umi^t 

fmiMil m^vipr*il ir»ti»thi^ vh^ h»i4 hurnt^rt f^ui^ took tht^w tci » h^iir>l» 

%hm wiih rdt^th^^, f^a th^rn^ md nrttm(i§A trnf^wBty qvmnvr^ 
fm ihpm mtii rhf?y totiUI r§ni and fufiush fti^^w ^paftf«^nt^^, 

luJD ii^J^^ 3 Vfsnt the po\im> cs^irt to ItJ^k £iftj?r bin eii^nBtiturni!^^ 

■With iwhii^* mii mui fin^^?$ of iw^^^. 

h4?^ aijrtfiel vc^M^'it ^iiJ^fc to ■pi.Qi for vidlaw ^^ialnBi S4\\m 

4 i Si I « p c^. f5 p i| 'r> c e r-'c i i t ^ B had bp t* h 1 f> b t i. t U a f 1 ^ i ^ >b thih a f 1 f t * ^ I o * ^ 
■of tit*^* r-aif! f-he t^^itt t*f a f^t f airily about to br^ <Hs|>os5c?«>s«i1i atni 
qav<t* thcr> a dollar for fcKxi* 

il a^fii^. f Ai h(y^c- m^iut Vmmt f¥>Hf t^^n waitina for J'af^. if^^nrr h^t<t 
ti*..^t^ di*^€har<|ea ^^>^ J-^^troi^Utali l?aS.l^ay fof in^fliliHfl of 

%*.1htr,<J tU*? *li*^triet lt?a?^t^f tt^ fiK thih^^* Atrothir** Waht**! 
A ^.-^fi thrf ma/l* tim OUr«i tMt'j^-^:^tit. a fi^lae^* ''^^ ih-^ ami t1v<- 

f-mirth* >i |*hi'i?st^'r^rf lm>kim| f^r W(.^rk vi'^.H IH?^ fvmm^n/ia^t^tl '^^a^^ 

'■'^^^^ di^stfi'^^t }*^atter i^iv^t i^t^^rly t^\fr^i?^ ^<^^Uf§ fiKllRj 'f^HHy^t*^ 

i MAmti^'d txmpfM iit m }i*iHa^ -^n far a?t i^*^ frrry. 

.•^f «.^|ic>*ttnn 4i^.ir*r« fTM*?4if^t£, ^'A^h *i;Mivi>^»Mii t^u^)»itii*«l a ii^i «^f 

i^-?f«* ? ^ ciaairei* f^lr» T*?^nk sr^lii^sjiit^^i'-'^j! 9^ftn i^^v^ryt^'iii w*. l-^^wii^ 

i.:q** ri«tf.>ia< fi^r yi^uw *i||rN 4?m(4 tiiii-i^ ^Thi 14r'>»-^8'4-j i^i^^s^i-Hi t^m iit%l0 



v^HCuriiian ^in^J j^r^mint^d tiubi^^tription for a twM ^thur^h btjll, Uou^ht 
ti^Hinn im a biiSC5li4U g^f* pl^ye4 by tw^ t%im^ from hl§ tl4s- 

§tiid th^f?y Vif^r*? t^^r»5*etjt<^4 by th^ police an^ ^^n\^t^d th^^m \\^ would 
Ui TaliOT 3!<^*ikJ^u*jrt<?rf5 in th*? MrnMm .ind tibout it. 

l>f viiHiisly tis htiiuti^^ific? wt?i!ilim| i^rd^t^it to t\w bfid@, 

tiuit I?; aetual rc^t^ard of day in the* life c^f PlunHit-^,, tio#§ 
Jsotno nf tht> Saf)?^ thiti<3^ ^Vefy day^ but hi§ lift? i§ m\ fftOIIOtOridUs 
as to bi^ Vc?ariBG^d» 

h^^ ti} hrivr* f» rivAl wh© ifit;an<1^ ia wAk^ *i ^ntegt far the 

w f*^.ieh the* firt*§ b^!fof0 his tivtil* um^B ©ut runn^r^ to Imk fc^r **drynk$i 
find dir^ar?^«i^lin??'' at t1»^ polie?^ stations, iind K«^pis a v*?ry ^iciist? watch 
c^n ih«^ ol4tUAry c^c^lym?? ih^ Hf^v pfif^fji. 

f.^vety inoV'' c^f the cjame* 

tVf^ty j?sf>fnHy?i fhr^ir rt<|c*M?i wnt la thf*ir r(e?<ipoeiiv>? h<?<tdkjtiartr*r«i he** 
tiytp. ^v^f^-n iif^<Q\mik mvit nun\ ihtmtqh the* d^^th notii^^j^ in ih«* P^^ri>* 
i« s paf pf?^* If tht^v ffHiml that ^f>yi^<^y in dinifiQt h^rt tli^di^ th<?y 
f i:hHi Hi hiM^^ at tteir prineipali^ vith iftfam^tlc^n mii th§f> 

m'fii if Mh*^ f^r^^ily «f^thlfVf| rar*? nnh?*t*ihf i<tl ♦ 

u-it^d *^yf|-*i,^^?^ th»-i ^th*^t in Ihr* hiM^f dtyl ^}>j?**.^Mtiiet* i^t ihi* e*<r* 

l.-^V'^rr; i!?. j^^nl ih»=^ funt^rai ♦ aH4 t.hlHi WW tht?y flll^sl; 

'l>nS ^^-^'t '■^•1^^!* ^^t-4*^r^ ^.'^^ SiHfvJr^^4 hi^ rti^^r* ^^^fi hah-*^ a^^ 

^^•^,41 ■v^;^5i5t,«t-<f ^ ^-r^ Uiie }af naxi- iTiul^t !ti;^r § | HvH an i iijil^lt j;itff t ^iu: 

er|c ^^^^ 
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cr^tll^^ hin dttiferlct t^ommit.tt?^ U^«]ti&tht»r in a hurry ^tnd tifHpUiin^di 
th^ §4 tuition m t\wn^ eeuld ^11 th© v^hi^lc^^ he ne^d^d in 
rh^ diijolninq dl^rrM^tt M ^^.^l^l* but If ha did thnti Oo^dwln v©uld 
r^use th^ v^t^r^ of th^ Ninth by tt^eldtiM thdt (gh^^heiti) h^^l 

Pin^illy* it VA^ iit^aida^ thAt Pht^rt^ was n^thina %0 do hat to go ov^r 
to i?4xth Av^fiu^ Bro.i4Wtiy for aitrri^mn, gh^^han mA^ a tim 
turneut dfe th^ funr^rfil, hut tha d^ceci§ed wa§ hardly in hin <iravc ha« 
for ^^^dwin r^iftctd thi? cty ^^Proityctlon to hCMtMSj indu^tf i^^^f '%nd 
d^f^tini;?ed his rivAt f^r |^Atr^nisin<i Uv@ry-gre^bl^ k^epi^r§ ^sutg^d?? 

t\i§ digtriei-. *Th^ ^rv hAd i^s §ffeet th^ primfiry ^Ampiiign. 
At ail ^veu§# Ooadwlti va§ eleetc^d l^pid^f. 

A fc?C^f\t: mitf^At tot th^ lif^tldt^rshlp of thr? Sc?Cond District illU!S- 
tr.ii«>d fwrtlueir th^t .^tr^nuoui? work of th^ T^mm^ny dit^trict l^Ad«»r$s. 
Ttie ac^nti3i9tants w^re PatrieK Piw^r, vdm h^d PwinAqed the iilstriet^ 
for year^, and Thf^^ig P, Policy, 

fkith w€?re ptitticniliirly ^jn?{iou<^ to setnifcr tho inrqo Italian Vote. 
Htf^y not cifily ^tt«^?^dt^dl ihr" ft^Uiin ehri^t^hlngs frnf^thln^ 
h«t alt^c^ k^^fH 4 c'loi5<^ i^Hoat for th^ miirrM^^a in ord^r to tea 
h.iiv,| with ^9iHH\im pr^'^^uxn. 

At f ir^tf f-dth h.iv1 hi§ ^^n f^partf^f in th^ Itsilisih qu^rti§r ta Ko^r^ 

track of the HVarriaqf^s * l^atet * FVii^y coriec*iV«?d a better blahi We 
hired man to Btny d*iy eit th& City Mail! mAtrifictd bur€^Au» whf^rc? 

tt.iti.Tin <?mi|4o:«j qfo thfOU<lh thr^ civil cpfcnony, 4nd ti?l«t|>h0no 
t^ h^>t «tt hi*$ Mhpf\ Atx^ihim w^i^ at %.M lnir<*^u. 

tvtifjiy hnd ^1 nunJ>rrr of |^v<t='*5*?Af^tt rf?tid/ f<>r u*;^ ^mi* vh^ni^ver r#*« 
4.i^is*«5d *i t^^lr^^h^hr* ff^m hi*=i mf%nf h^? h«i^tt^rit?d t© thr City 

H^U wiih fin*i iir *i v*it€h m tif i^ilv^^r *ind h^iml^^t it to 

%m hrid?* with h\p^ r^^n>fr4tuHtlr^h^, M n(3n?««^«^ii^n^«»» wh^n Rivvc»r 
.jaf fhi^ fit:w^ Atvd writ tc^ tht^ htm^ of th^ mipl# with \^f^^nmn4 
.ilw,iv?4 tmnui thitt r«^U^y had Ij^t^n 4h*«.id of hln. T^^Wiird th^ mui 
i^f iht^ ■^.m\%'ii^ni tHw0V ^^liitionfid h m^n M th«* m^rrK^q«^ i^^irw 
■mii ihrin \\w^p ^^-^nr- d,tijy f^v^r r.«i*^ mui fi^ht*^ h^XM^.m% ih^ tiwo 

4 f¥i<*r fr^H^n f^i^ddl^r di*^d in \km^pvr^\^ B%fp^t ^ ^f^^ mm r^.mh^^l 
-f.f n^r-- Ktn d'^^-f^r 4Hii«^| »r*rirh yt'^nf ^'^'^^ '-tn njvd**rf ^i^.r*$'^ >ind htf-Hniht t»^?^t 

^•v^vf?,-.»ii-r.d5 7^f! «^r mirh fW^^ l-^iVVr f yHdi:*r ! rij!^r*r W/l^^^ r^'^ jrij|. 
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tht* rlVitlts put on Uiijlr mtjfeth^ toward tin? erul tht? c^jnf^alnri 

fey %\m mi\dit\n of ^ d*iV4ghtf5r of on^? thi? original Cohans thtj 
naKti?r ntrc^«r retfion* Tin? H^irow vjat*? in tht* rti^tri^t n^Arly 
Xam^ thd It.iliiih voti^t dm! Dlwc^r tind l't>l«y out to ^tipturd 

They ^tf*y^d up nights thinKinq wJtAt tht^y wouW giv^s i;be bri^<^* 
N<»ttht^r kn^w haw mueh th^ other Wf^ pr^epAf^d to sp^nd oh wj^ddincf 
preseHt, or what iom it would t^K^^ nplm w©r«^ employed Say toth 
nid0^ to k^^p watch on the* jciwclty ntor€??i# tind the? javelcsrsi of the* 
aig^rlct Vf^r^ brib^^ by ^Aeh to impfirt tho d^^ir^d {nf<»^ti©n» 

At las?t rol^y h^?drd that f>ivvt?r had purehf^eed ^ get ^Uv^r kniv§§f 
fofkd^ ahd spooftis* Ht* <it onee bought a duplle^te set dtid added tsi 
$*Uv€?r toa jaorvlco. vni^h thi^ pri&uonts werig displayed ^it thti hmt* 
then brid^, Diwer wa» hot in a pleasant ?nood and ht^ charqi^d his iewel- 
with troAeh^ry, It may bo added th^t Faley won th^ prifnaries. 

One ©£ th^ filled duties a Tdfitfuany dlstrlet l§.id^r to ^lv§ twa 
outings ©very sunwiei', ofio foi: tho of hi^ di§tt=l€£ and th# Oth©r 
for th@ women ^nd children, ewd <i b^fnteak dinner and a ball i&vi?ry 
winter. Th^ flc^n© of th^ outings in, usually, on^ th^ grov^^ 
^lan^ tho Sound • 

th^ ^Ition of the district l^addf on th§p«a ©ee^sian© is to d^mon* 
strdtt* that hi^ m^n havt broken ^11 r<!eord^ in th^ matter of anting 
€ind drlnkln^}* lie give^^s out th^ ^K^iet nuiftber of t^ound^ of be^f , t^ul* 
try, buttt»r, cjtc*, thfit th^y h*iv« eortsuped .ind ptott^^^m to know h^w 
flMiny fiottttoos ^nd mr^ of corn hAV<^ b^tin g^rv^, 

Aee^rdlng to his figures ♦ the <iv<?r«g€» ^^tlng r^eord e^eh m^n ciii 
th© outlhff Is about t^ft pounds i>f b4*^f| two or thr<^o chlekein!!! d 
l^und of butt<*r, <i hrtlf p^4k of poUtot^s* ^nd two doit^n ^^inrs of corn. 
THfi df inking i^^ordp, glv^n out» p^^p ^tUl tuort phiinomenAl* f^r 
r^ji^n, not y^t ^KpUin^d, tho di§tri€^ ItAd^r thinks thAt his 
tmpuUrity wtU bo gro^itly lner^<i§#d If ho mn Jihow th it hU follow* 
orii e^n o<ife ^ind drink mfi^ thm th^ followers of ^ny other district 
l^^d^r* 

Tti^ p^m^ id«?d c|ov«rrn^ th^ t^^f^tt^^H dinn^sr^ in th^ winter • U mt^^ 
t#r§ nor wiv^t ^sort of ^t^^k t& ^^rv^d or t^^w It l§ c^kedf th§ 4i^« 
tri^.f i^^d§r c^n^id^fs^ ^nly t)w f|U^§tion r^f ci«^ntUy# #*nd yhm h^ 
^M^^lfi othtfr^ In thi^ parii^ul^r, h# f^i?*t^ i^4^^h^w# thst h^ 
<i bi^hi*?r .ind d#^^fvc^ p.^itron&ii- ^hm hl*i iJin^oi?i^it^?^ in ih^ 
T>wniiny i^M^^s^utiv^ ewtfi^itti^d, 

As to th^ b*illi*# ih^y #rt* thr» t*v*int^ of th# winli*t in thi^ ^Mti^^t^^f^ 
i^mi mtii Wnt Sldis j^o^l**ty, Miimit* And Hrir|<|itr» ^ind Jr?vnit? fi'*^* 

l^%f^ tm th«?«» isiw::i.ni,h^ in ml^^^nc;^, ^nA Dwlr ymit^i »*»n nAV^ W for 
th^i* ofTT^^ioiij yuM tht^y ^Ava for the i^w^Hi^r trlp^ to c:^n^V I ' 

Tlt^e di.«»ricri i^A4*^r i>? ii-^ hi^ <^t. th^ c^i^nimi of th© ^^n,^ 



Juinvln with hin t?anrs.t: ItUf^nt ju The b^ill cc^^tn him a rsr^?tty tHMiny, but 

by the^t* fii»?tih?^ iho Timmany dirRrlet li^adcsr re^eh^s out into the horn^^ 
of hif5 4i«trict, kc*c}n; w»itch not only <3n the? wen, but ulso on tbf? wd- 
aon ♦inU childr^^n; kncsws tlunr needs, th^ir liKss and di^likoSf thair 
treubl^s mil rh^^ir hop^s* and pl^c^s h4m?i€?l)f in d posttlon to his 
khOwl<Hd(|@ for thii benefit of higf oiqanigfltion find himg^lf . In it miy 
w@ndt?r thiit scandals do net permanently dlsabl© Tammany and that it 
ssp<?pdily r^eov«3rn frtm whAt to be cruishine? ddf0dt7 

To be guro, mast noighberheoS ci^goeiatiens of tho kind that 
wc^ hiive boc^n dxseugsing will want to refnain non-par tisdft. Y^t the 
traditions Invokod by Tanunany Leadt^rs were non-pcirtisan as well. 
Moreover » just a© a union will remind its tni^mbei^s of early labor 
pionoom, flo a community aaaociation ©hould remind mofiber© of as 
mxAQh hiptory and tradition within tho neighborhood ai it ean recall. 
Ultimately, th© organi?.ation ehould egtablioh iti own little tradi- 
tionsJ the annual meeting, the eoiwnunity fair, the awards banquet 
for neii^hbdlrhood sorVice, eVdfi songs and slogans. Justice is tnoro 
than a program to m^et material need^* As an ideal, it must cap- 
ture our imagination through all tho gymbols that help give u^ 
continuity and m^tining* 



ISefort^ starting an organi*^.atlon^ activists and organi:ger« 
probably will be tiikt^f^tleal and unsure about what they ean aecom« 
pllfih. Oueiationti lik* , **tr people wanted feo organl^.e, why haven't 
they done ro up to now,*' will go through their mlndp. An they 
travel door to door# they will find many people who say they aren't 
intereiited, ar who say that they are but don't seem to mean it« 
The§e re^pon^en are always discouraging. 

What often surpri^e^ the organisers # however. In not the 
piooplt^ who $5tay away from the flrfit meeting, but the number who 
come. Kven an attractive leaflet cti^trlbuted door«feo«door In an 
unorganised ni^nghborhood*»^one that talk^ about serious problems 
like crime and abandoned houfie8««*^ean bring out SO to 100 loeal 
rei^ldentii. u in not before a meeting that the organlstafeion faihu 
It If? at the meet i mi and afterwardf$» if the organ Iseri^ have no 
clear idea Imw to involve and ^u§tain re^idenfesi in the pfoc?eiif5 
of eontinuing ehamie. 

The initial wilUr.gneiipf pf neighborhood re^ident^ to crome 
to a cofii^unity meeting nhould toll un how anxious many of them 
are to bocof?|0 involved* If an organ i iter »eefi problems, ao do 
many c^f tharti, if f^rgani^er t^njoy^ getting together with p«^o« 
pie* so do many of rh»^m* ff m organiser ha^ grown up believing 
in jii^feH^e, m have tnanv of th^m. the only difference between 
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the oruanlsor vtnd the community lica in thoir cisaassmonts of 
whothtsr these idoals c«n be achioved. The ©rtKiniaor has; con- 
fldenct> In wh;\t oniAnlsationn cnn do) tht- people offef?n must be 
shown . 

For all our rhetoric of democracy, modern bureaucracies 
have not given many of un the feellnf? that our hlghoBt common 
ideals dQp«nd upon eontlnuinq participation in all areas oC 
eivie life. Instead, we hoar that hard work, obedienee, and 
•'ocportiso" can provide un with all aspects of isecurity and 
sueeogg. Even if our technology wore able to guarantee this 
kind ©f Boeial arrangement, it still would not eatisfy many 
basie human needs, however. As Plat© and Aristotle told ue 
over 24 centuries ago, we are social and political animals. 
We can imagine goodness, beauty and truth, but we know that by 
oureolvos we are powerless oven to contemplate achieving them. 
Wcj reach out to others, emotionally and intellectually. Wo 
aspire to build community. 

These sessions have offered a few prelimlnnty netiong 
about the proeefss of building community in urban neighborhoods. 
Wo have dlseufised Immediate and long-rangr? problems of security, 
reciprocity, and fellowship. Wo have argued that common activity 
gueeeedfi only to the extent that people diseever and Phar© a 
eenynon ideal of justleo. in this mgacd, w© sheuld eensider ©ur 
aelves fortunate. AmerieanEi do learn to respoct justice , at 
least in principle. We grow op uttering a pledge of liberty 
and justice" for all. Some of our greatest horoeii are those 
who distlngutPhed themselves in trying to make this dream a 
human reality— Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Abraham Llneoln, John L. I.ewl8, and Martin Luther King. 
•♦Cltlaenship is the Atiiopiean lileal," r..K, Chesterton commented 
many yeara ago. "There may bo an army ©f actualities opposed 
t0 that ideal, but there is no Ideal opposed to the ideal." 

Thus, there is a felJowship of justice in the United 
States, if only in the standards that we set for ourselves 
and in the common objects of our deepest love. Perhaps the 
key to realising thii fellowship lies In recognising that in 
A democracy, it Is we who are the heroes, upon wboffe comwon 
gIfQfts the sucee§g or failure of aur dreams ultimately ae- 
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1. Revim^ thr^ questletifi for a Ju«Uco "Dialo*jut* on U'ltat Could Pe? 
ot\ pat}«:» ft. Would t\wn^ hp »iood quentiona to rdise at a firsc 
meeting Of neitjhborhood rPfiUlc^niJ?? W>y or why not? What in- 
jupfcicuss ilo you think would bt> mt'ntirv«ed most f rfiqu<^nbly « 

2. How wilUwj would rosldenta bo to t?ng.i.jo in conflict with ee- 
tabliPhed i r satitutiona to achieve goals that thoy think of as 
heinq juat?^ VJhat steps would have to he taken boforo they would 
erif|age in sort of <?onfUt't described by Saul AUnaHy? 

h f{c*w awards ar*' r«*3idientj5 of thw history of Uwir rH»M}hbc»Fhoed 
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communityl^ How many lived in the neighborhood all their livas? 
How many eiro n*3wcomor8? Wh^nt impact do those roaidontial pat- 
terns hAvo on fellowship in tho iieiqhborhood? 

If you h^id to list the national heroes whose work for justice 
would inspire neighborhood residents, who would they bo? How 
about historical figurcB? How can the work and memory of those 
peoplo bo brouqht to boar in promoting foUownhip In your neigh- 
borhood? 

What 0ort of rogwl^** activitio)^ do you think your community as- 
goclAtion should opon^or to promote fellowship Around jugtioe? 
Doi^cribo each event. 
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